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INTRODUCTION. 



I NOW venture to appear before the public with a Fourth 
Edition of my JReminiscences^ which I have endeavoured, 
by various additions, to render useful and acceptable to 
my readers. 

The following observations on the various countries I 
have visited are confined within the space of the last fifty 
to sixty years ; and in order to give my little volume a pre- 
sentable form, as well as with a view of avoiding all un- 
necessary and uninteresting details, useless to the general 
reader, I have only, on a few occasions, referred to particu- 
lar dates, and left out altogether the exact periods of my 
traversing the various countries mentioned, as well as my 
mode of travelling, as being of no interest to the public 
in general. 

Amongst the earliest of my Reminiscences was my first 
acquaintance with the author of Waverley, one of my com- 
panions at the High School of Edinburgh. Any thing 
that relates to that highly gifted individual cannot fail to 
be interesting to his countrymen. 

In reference to a period, now so distant, I frequently 
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witnessed the workings of his romantic imagination, and 
the gradual development of those characteristics which 
distinguished him in after life. He used to coUect the 
boys about him, after school hours, and communicate to 
them his firm belief in the existence of certain aerial spi- 
rits invisible to mortal eye, and amusing them with stories 
of ghosts, hobgoblins, and other mysterious phantoms of 
the imagmation, which he affirmed presided over the des- 
tinies of men, and regulated all their actions. Whether 
these ideas were derived from nursery tales, or from his 
own reading, I cannot determine ; but it is certain he did 
entertain them to a great extent, a feeling which is more 
or less common among all the inhabitants of mountainous 
districts. His great mind seemed to be even then labour- 
ing to communicate to his eager hearers a part of its ex- 
haustless treasures, and there was no topic he was so fond 
of dilating upon as on this mysterious agency in human 
affairs. 

Clothed with the most varied imagery, he seemed like 
a vast laboratory in action, for the ultimate diffusion of 
that blaze of poetical fancy which has nnce enlightened 
and delighted the world. 

31. Gatfielb Squabb, 
EdSnhwrgh, 2d Januarp 1843. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Ihr Thaler und ihr Hohen, 

Die Lust und Sommer Schmuckt 

Euch ungestort zu sehen, 

1st was mein Herz erquickt. — Gellebt. 



The more wealthy part of the inhahitants of Great Britain 
have a most extraordinary predilection for locomotion. 
No sooner is the gay winter season over, and fashionable 
parties at an end, than the mighty void of time, when sum- 
mer intervenes, must be fQled up ; and instead of enjoying 
in a rational manner a residence in the country for six 
months, and giving the mind some relaxation from the ever- 
returning round of thoughtless and unprofitable amuse- 
ment, the world, as it is called, either fly off to watering- 
places, or scamper away in shoals to the Continent. Young 

A 
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men, just escaped from the trammels of a college education, 
think it is quite enough to have a smattering of Latin and 
Greek to enable them to enjoy the Continent ; and after 
travelling, as fast as they can, through Germany, France, 
and Italy, anticipate the pleasure and self-consequence it 
will give them, when they return to England, to repeat 
the names of Raphael, Titian, Canova, Torwaldsen, &c. ; 
and to drag their wondering friends to the Bourbon Mu- 
seum, unfurl the papiri, and expatiate on the beauties of 
cameos, intaglios, and Etruscan vases. There can be no 
doubt that a change of air and of objects is extremely bene- 
ficial to the health ; but, when arrangements are made for 
passing one or more years on the Continent, we ought to 
adopt the most eflFectual means for extending our know- 
ledge, as well as strengthening the physical powers ; and 
in order to travel with advantage, it is indispensable to be 
somewhat versant in the French and German languages, 
that we may have free communication with the natives of 
the diflFerent countries, so as to give us just and proper 
views of the manners and character of the people. 

The Italian language can be acquired in a month or 
two, if we have any knowledge of the French ; and this 
and other languages we shall infallibly acquire with the 
greater facility, if we avoid that most ridiculous, but un- 
fortunately too prevalent custom, of associating constantly 
with our own countrymen during our sojourn on the Con- 
tinent. I have deemed these preliminary observations es- 
sentially necessary, before I proceed to give my readers 
/ some other information, which I trust may be useful, and 
• which is founded entirely on my own personal experience. 

A person going from Edinburgh (from whence I started) 
to any part of the Continent, France and Russia excepted, 
requires no other passport than one from the Lord Provost, 
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stating — to travel on the Continent. When he lands with 
this document at any place where there is an accredited 
consul or other agent from Great Britain, he must im* 
mediately show it to this person, who affixes to it his sig- 
nature and seal of office ; and this formal recognition of 
the bearer being a British subject, is followed up in a simi- 
lar manner by the different authorities as you go along. 
When you leave the place where you have resided, to en- 
ter the neighbouring dominions, your pass must be noted 
by the official agent at the place you leave, who represents 
those dominions ; and this form must be observed in every 
instance, as you cross from one State to another. There 
are besides other municipal functionaries who must be 
waited upon ; all which regulations are explained and 
pointed out by the different innkeepers. Thus in a short 
time the passport gets completely scribbled over, and it 
then becomes advisable to have it affixed to a little book, 
made on purpose with a succession of blank pages, where 
the different entries are made when necessary. 

As to the previous arrangements to be made respecting 
money matters, any person going abroad whose expenses 
may amount to £.500 or upwards, should deposit the sum, 
whatever it is, in the hands of some eminent bankers in 
London who are in the habit of doing this kind of busi- 
ness, (such as Coutts and Company,) who will then give 
a general letter of. credit to their correspondents on the 
Continent, accompanied with drafts to the extent of the sum 
deposited ; and the money can be received in the currency 
of the different countries, as the wants of the holder of 
those drafts may require it. On the other hand, should 
the wants of the traveller not exceed one or two hundred 
pounds, he may, if he thinks proper, take Bank of England 
notes to that amount, which any money changer in the 

a2 
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north of Germany, and all over France, will immediately 
return in the currency of the country he may require, ac- 
cording to the then rate of exchange. In every town of 
any note on the Continent there are pamphlets sold, sta- 
ting the relative value of the coins of the different coun- 
tries in Europe reduced into French francs, which are ex- 
tremely useful, — such as Comptes Faits in French, and 
Munz Tariff in German ; hut as a little previous informal 
tion on this subject may be deemed useful, I shall subjoin 
some particulars, which I made out when I was last on the 
Continent, according to actual valuation, either through 
the medium of the bankers on whom I had letters of credit, 
or that of the money changers. These valuations are of 
course subject at all times to the fluctuations in foreign 
exchanges, and include the banker's charges of discount- 
ing the bills drawn by the traveller on the strength of his 
letters of credit. I may in the mean time observe, that 
French 20 franc pieces in gold are the most convenient to 
travel with, and are exchangeable in every place; — a 
franc is worth about tenpence, or 25 to a pound sterling. 
There are money changers in every town, who will give 
you the coin of one State for that of another, as it may be 
required. 

Holland. — 1 guilder has 20 stivers = 2 francs 11 cents. 

12 do. = £.1 sterling. 
1 do. = l/8d. do. 
1 stiver = 1 penny do. 

Prmsia. — 1 rixdoUar has 30 silber groschen, 

or 24 gute groschen. 
5 rixdollars, 13 silber gros. i — on fr 
or 5 do. 8 gute gros. J 
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Hessen CasseL — 1 guilder has 60 kreutzers. 

9 guilders 32^ kr. = 20 francs. 

Austria. — Accounts are kept in paper money ; the silver 
medium is 150 per cent, higher in value, and 
is called Conventions geld. 
1 florin has 60 kreutzers. 
7 do. and 6 kr. silver = 20 francs. 
Thus 1 florin silver is equal to 2^ paper. 

Papal States. — 1 scudo or dollar has 10 pauls. 

1 paul has 10 bajocchi. 
37 pauls 5 baj. = 20 francs. 

Neapolitan States. — 1 piaster has 12 carlins = 4 shillings. 

1 ducat has 10 do. = 3/4d. 
1 carlin has 10 grains = 4d. 
Thus, 59 carlins 5^ gr. = £.1 sterling. 

Ttiscany. — 1 colonnato has 9 J pauls = 4/4 Jd. 

1 paul has 8 gratsi = 5^d. 
Thus, 36f pauls = 20 francs, 
or 44^ do. = £.1 sterling. 

Genoa. — 20 lire nuove di Piemonte \ — oo f- 
or 24 do. di Genova J "" 

Geneva. — The same as in France, in gold Napoleons or 
Louis of 20 and 40 francs, and in silver pieces 
of from 1 to 5 francs. 

Russia. — 350 copeaJ^s, or 3^ rubles in bank notes, are, by 
a recent financial operation, exchangeable for 
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100 copeaks or one ruble silver. — The silver 
ruble is worth about 38 pence sterling. 

Sweden. — Accounts are kept in the paper currency, which 
is 50 per cent, lower in value than the copper 
or silver, and is called Beichsgeld ; but the 
bank at Stockholm issues notes of their own 
called BancOf which are always convertible 
into silver or copper : 1 rixdollar has 48 skil- 
lings, or about 5 francs 60 cents. 

I would recommend all travellers to compress their bag- 
gage into as small a compass as possible, and to take no- 
thing with them but what they absolutely require for wear- 
ing apparel. They ought to be equally careful to avoid 
speaking to their vdlet^de-place^ or at the public tables, on 
any subjects connected with politics, or articles of faith, as 
there are spies at every inn, who never lose sight of the 
traveller till he leaves the place. 

When a person has not his own carriage, he can travel 
by the Diligences, which are to be found on almost every 
great frequented road. They are most comfortable and 
cheap ; and when the traveller pays for his place, a receipt 
is given him for the money, where it is distinctly stated, 
among other particulars, that no smoking is allowed, or 
any sick person or dogs admitted into the carriage. There 
is always a guard or conductor, whose duty it is to see 
these regulations enforced ; and I never knew one instance 
where they were deviated from. 

In Italy, the drivers (called vetturini) have generally 
their own carriage and horses, and engage for ^ fixed sum 
to convey the traveller from one place to another within 
a given time, including bed and board. The following is 
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a copy of my agreement with the vetturino from Genoa to 
Milan: — 

Genova^ Zz 21. Gennaio 18 — • 

Jo Joseph Bonneaud, vetturino, partendo per Milano 
m'obbligo di portare come passegiere il Signor B. nella mia 
vettura, dalla Sua Locanda il Pensiane Svizzera^ e di por- 
tare la Sua Roba sul tetto della carozza. — M'obbligo di 
partire la mattina di Giovedi li venti quatro della mese cor- 
rente, a di arrivare a Milano fra tre giorni fermando suUa 
strada tempo bastante per riposarsi e di trovare per Signor 
B. ogni sera una buona cena e letto pulito, — tutto per la 
somma di trenta due franchi pagabile a Milano e franco di 
ogni altra spesa. (Signed) Bonneaud. 

Thus, the whole fare from Genoa to Milan was 32 francs, 
including bed and board. Independent of these two modes 
of travelling, there are vehicles all over Germany called 
posttoagen^ where two persons, with their baggage, can 
travel very conveniently, and which can be procured at 
the rate of from 12 to 15 shillings a-day for any length of 
time, and to any distance, drawn by two horses, the driver 
paying all expenses for himself and them. 

As to the expense of living in different towns on the 
Continent for a single person, at the first-rate inns, bed 
and board, annuaUi/i faring sumptuously every day, and 
including every expense whatever, I take it to be nearly 
as follows in pounds sterling : 

Florence, £.100. 

Carlsruhe, £.120. 

Weimar, Elberfeldt, Cassel, Dusseldorff, Gottingen, 
Geneva, £.125. 

Leghorn, Darmstadt, Manheim, £.130. 
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Utrecht, Heilbronn, £.140. 

Paris, Rome, Turin, Spa, Milan, Heidelberg, £.150. 

Rotterdam, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, £.160. 

Naples, Coblentz, £.170. 

Amsterdam, Kehl, £.180. 

Frankfurt, £.200. 

Calais, (Dessin's), £.300. 

I have not the least doubt a person going to these places, 
and making an agreement beforehand to remain some 
months, would be boarded for one-half of the sums men- 
tioned, and for still less if he went into private lodgings. 

I have made these calculations from what I paid myself. 
At Rome, Naples, and Paris, I had besides a separate 
parlour elegantly furnished. The high living at Calais 
arises from its being at all times full of English travellers, 
who literally throw away their money. 

I will now point out, as far as my experience goes, the 
different places on the Continent where a person may de- 
rive ^the most instruction, combined with what young peo- 
ple naturally wish to enjoy — pleasure and amusement. I 
would recommend the English traveller, in every instance, 
to get good letters of introduction to the native residents 
wherever he goes, and to avoid the society of his country- 
men, who, in a general sense, are far from deriving those 
advantages from travelling which a more discriminate and 
attentive analysis of the character of the continental na- 
tions would infallibly procure them. 

Paris is decidedly the best winter residence in Europe, 
both for instruction and amusement, and from whence a 
person can return to England in the course of two or three 
days. The next towns in order, I would say Vienna, Ber- 
lin, and Sc Petersburg, where the manners and habits of 
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the people are more strictly national, and afford an endless 
source of useful knowledge to the inquisitive traveller. At 
Rome nobody would ever live from choice : it is a paradise 
for artists alone, and affords a melancholy spectacle of a 
people reduced, by their own indolence and indifference, 
' to the lowest state of moral and political degradation ; and 
no person should reside there beyond a couple of months, 
unless they choose to run the risk of being for ever lost in 
that gulf of vice and pollution. At Naples, as well as at 
Rome, the same period of time will suffice to gratify every 
rational degree of curiosity ; beyond that, we are exposed 
to the same contamination. 

As for a summer residence on the Continent, I know 
none so delightful as Baden. Carlsbad has great attrac- 
tions as a watering-place, and is frequented by the first 
society in Europe during the summer. Spa is rather out 
of date, although the surrounding scenery is most beau- 
tiful ; and a person cannot fail passing the fine season very 
pleasantly, by sailing up the Rhine in a steamer, and land- 
ing either at Ems or Wisbaden, and from thence taking 
occasionally little trips to Frankfurt, Darmstadt, Heidel- 
berg, Carlsruhe, Stutgard, &c. This latter plan is the 
more to be recommended, as the traveller in case of need 
can easily accelerate his return to England, by proceed- 
ing doifm the Rhine to Rotterdam, from whence a steamer 
brings him home in little more than twenty-four hours. 

The approach to Rotterdam by water is calculated to 
excite the most pleasing emotions in the breast of the 
English traveller ; for while, on the left bank of the river, 
he sees the Brill, where the Dutch people, goaded on by 
repeated acts of cruelty, first unfurled the standard of in- 
dependence against the sanguinary Philip of Spain, the 
whole scene around him, singularly attractive from the 
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novelty and originality of its general features, draws forth 
his attention till the steam-boat reaches its destination. 
When we are landed among the Dutch, our effects are 
immediately carried to the custom-house, where they are 
detained but a few minutes. In this, and in every other 
instance, I found by experience that matters in Holland 
are conducted in a plain, business-like, methodical scale. 
The old hackneyed remark of the cleanliness of the 
people must strike the most common observer ; and their 
care to preserve unimpaired every thing that tends either 
to improve the appearance of their canals, gardens, or 
towns in general, is singularly conspicuous : the latter are 
generally intersected with navigable canals, the sides of 
which are ornamented with trees kept in the most per- 
fect order. These canals extend over the whole country 
in endless ramifications, serving for the double purpose of 
irrigation and of beautifying it ; — and when we view the 
enlivening scene of vessels sailing to and fro, and the gar- 
dens on the banks of the canals laid out with so much 
taste and neatness, we naturally conclude that the Dutch 
have a large share of the comforts and enjoyments of life : 
their country was neither fertile nor beautiful by nature, 
but they have made it so by assiduity and art. For ages 
past they have been a kind of amphibious beings, living 
considerably under the level of the sea, upon whose proud 
domain they gradually encroached, till they changed its 
unproductive sands into fields teeming with fertility, and 
now repose quietly under the shade of trees, where, in 
former times, their barks were shattered to pieces by the 
raging tempest. The changes and revolutions in other 
coimtries have passed on without affecting them in the 
smallest degree ; their dress continues as it was, peculiar 
and original ; the construction of their ships is totally 
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different from those of other nations; their modes of 
thinking, uninfluenced and unaffected by the theoretical 
fancies of modern times ; the plainness, simplicity, and 
gravity of their manners remain unaltered, and their 
morals, in a considerable degree, uncontaminated by the 
prevailing vices in other countries. They have formed 
a just and a proper estimate of what constitutes human 
enjoyment in a rational way ; and this is evident in their 
genera] demeanour, and in the expression of their coun- 
tenances. See the plain citizen, seated on a bench in 
his garden, with his pipe and his book; he is a living 
monument of self-contentedness, looking with compla- 
cency and composure on the comforts with which he 
is surrounded ; and he enjoys them because they are of 
his own creation, the fruits and the reward of temperaricey 
indiistry^ and good management^ which at all times will 
flourish of themselves, without the intervention of legisla- 
tive enactments. Let the people of England, and above all 
those of the Sister Isle, look to this. They will perhaps 
tell me they are ruined by an over-population : I can say 
in answer to this, that there are more inhabitants to a square 
mile in Holland than in Great Britain. Then they may 
come over the old ground of oppressive taxation as an ef- 
fectual check to national prosperity* This argument is of 
as little value as the first, as the taxes in HoUaiid are very 
nearly double to what they are in Great Britam, if we take 
into consideration the means and the resources of the respec- 
tive countries. What then is the cause of all the misery 
among so great a proportion of the people in the British 
Empire ? I will tell them in few words. It arises from in- 
temperance, idleness, and bad management ; and leaving 
their work, and their families to starve, in order to attend 
to the inflammatory speeches and delusive hopes held out 
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to them by itinerant legislators, who, to promote their own 
private ends, mislead or betray the people whenever it 
suits their purposes. Let the people of England reform 
themselves^ and return to the frugal mode of living followed 
by their ancestors, or they will soon witness the fall of their 
country, and be seen wandering and famishing amidst its 
mouldering columns, like fleeting phantoms among the 
ruins of Balbec and Persepolis. 

The Dutch people, urged on by a kind of instinctive 
principle peculiar to themselves, have in the slow progress 
of time, gradually merged into a state of society, which 
surrounding nations may well envy and admire. This in- 
teresting union has not been the result of any legislative 
enactments, or the effect of profound political reasoning, 
but is the natural consequence of men congregated toge- 
ther for their general, as well as individual welfare, being 
left entirely to the freedom of their own will, and the exer- 
cise of the virtues of civilised life, undisturbed by the sinis- 
ter designs and machinations of political agitators, who, 
under the mask of patriotism, check and paralyse the efforts 
of industry, wherever they appear, and are the bane and 
the curse of all well-regulated communities. This rational 
source of national happiness among the Dutch people has 
tended gradually to develop those various characteristics 
which render them so interesting in the eyes of other na- 
tions, and their habits of plodding industry, well known 
sobriety, moderation, and unwearied attention to, and ma^ 
nagement of their domestic concerns, have not only crown- 
ed the great mass of the nation with comforts unknown 
to the same extent in other countries, but may well serve 
as an example to the whole civilised world of the bless- 
ings which always attend the well-directed efforts of man 
towards a more perfect state of existence. 
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Every thing in Holland bears the stamp of originality, 
and is totally different from what is seen in other countries. 
Walk along the banks of their canals for example, — there 
you will see the amateur fisherman at his sport, decorated 
with a cocked hat, according to the standard of former 
times, and a plain uniform dark suit of equally ancient date. 
Standing on the bank with a fishing-rod in each hand, he 
eyes the dancing cork with the most imperturbable gravity, 
having at his side a vase or tub of water, where his scaly 
victims are thrown in alive, that he may take them home 
in that state, and like a modem ApicitiSj feast on them with 
every refinement of gastronomic invention. The gentle 
zephyrs which surround him tend not to disturb his sere- 
nity. He stands in perfect bliss, and his soul is attuned 
to concord by the croakings of thousands of frogs nurtured 
in those stagnant hotbeds of corruption and impurity. 

In order to form a more correct notion of the people 
from ocular demonstration, I would by all means advise 
the traveller, before he quits Rotterdam altogether, to pro- 
ceed along the canal by the Treckshuit to Amsterdam, and 
at the same time recommend the month of May for this 
little excursion, inasmuch as at that period all the gardens 
and cultivated fields are teeming with vegitation in the 
greatest luxuriance, and the inhabitants are seen in the 
enjoyment of what they justly conceive the first of earthly 
blessings, when the cornucopia of the bounty and mercy 
of Providence is laid open for their future participation and 
support. 

Walking on the deck of the vessel, the prospect on both 
banks is enjoyed without interruption ; for it is neither at- 
tended with motion or sea-sickness, and admitting that the 
weather proves rainy or inauspicious in any way, a com- 
fortable cabin is at hand for the passengers to retire to. 
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Another great advantage by travelling in this way is, that 
the expense is next to nothing, and if we are disposed to 
stay a day or two at any of the different towns, as we pass 
along, we find comfortable hotels for our accommodation, 
and where there are often objects to be seen deserving the 
attention of the traveller. On leaving Rotterdam, the first 
place of note we reach is Delft ; there we see a monument 
to Fan TVampy whose naval exploits the Dutch have cele- 
brated in prose, and in verse. At the Hague, next in im- 
portance, a traveller may pass some days with great plea- 
sure, and acquire much information. We then reach Ley- 
den, formerly the seat of many branches of science and 
learning, and where much remains to gratify the curiosity 
and improve the mind. 

Before arriving at Amsterdam, we pass through Har- 
lem, famous for its organ, unequalled in Europe, and for 
the cultivation of various fiowers, particularly tulips of 
certain shades and colours, for which the natives give enor- 
mous prices, amounting almost to insanity. 

I happened to hear the organ during divine service on a 
Sunday. The effect was beyond measure sublime and 
overpowering ; but when the congregation fully assembled 
the scene lost much of its sublimity ; for all the natives had 
been smoking their pipes before they came to church, and 
their abominable effluvia, exhaled from the fumes of tobacco, 
spread over the building in every direction, rendering the 
atmosphere, tome at least, perfectly suffocating, and which, 
like the mud of Paris, was composed, as my readers may 
well imagine, of very heterogeneous particles. Even Para- 
dise itself would, in the estimation of a Dutchman, lose half 
its charms without the cultivation and use of the tobacco 
plant. 

At Amsterdam there is a choice collection of Dutch and 
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Flemish paintings in the best condition, and several days 
can be passed with pleasure and advantage in examining 
them. It is also worth the traveller's attention to visit 
Sardam, where Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia, Uved 
and worked as a conmion carpenter. This can be accom- 
plished in the course of one day. The house is still pre- 
served with great care. 

We change the road on returning to Rotterdam, and go 
by the way of Utrecht, Gouda, &c. 

How the Allied Powers could ever think of incorporating 
Belgium with Holland, with the least prospect of the per- 
manency of such a union, it is not easy to comprehend. 
Differing as the Dutch and Belgians do in every thing — 
in the nature of the soil and climate, religion, language, 
and on almost every political question, arising from a feel- 
ing of mutual jealousy and distrust — ^it can excite no sur- 
prise in the mind of any reflecting person that Belgium 
has, in its endeavours to throw off its connexion with Hol- 
land and become an independent power, been so long 
under the dominion of hot-headed enthusiasts, and a prey 
to anarchy and confusion. This state of disorganization, 
it is to be feared, they will long be exposed to, arising 
in great measure from a want of natioTiality among the 
people. The Belgians (commonly so called) being a 
compound of various different neighbouring countries, 
and not actuated by the same common feelings, cannot 
be supposed to act with sentiment or energy in promot- 
ing any objects of public utility. — With all this, the 
country has infinite attractions for a traveller, and great 
natural advantages: it abounds in wood and coal, and 
all the articles of consumption for man and beast in the 
utmost plenty. At Antwerp they have one of the finest 
harbours in the world, and every possible convenience 
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for the extension and encouragement of trade ; and eherej 
as well as at Brussels, the amateur of paintings will 
find the choicest specimens of the Dutch and Flemish 
school. At Brussels, I Ibdged at the Hotel de Flandre^ 
one of the best on the Continent, and visited the field of 
Waterloo, as a matter of course. The country, towards 
Spa and the Duchy of Luxemburg, is inexpressibly pic- 
turesque and beautiful ; and in those districts the geologist 
and mineralogist will find a wide field for their enterprise 
and research. From these points it is desirable to find 
our way to the Rhine by the way of Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Cologne, two towns of the most interesting description in 
that part of the Continent. 

Somewhere in the neighbourhood of Cologne, (I forget 
the exact spot,) there is an admirable echo, the sound 
being returned from the banks of the river. An impor- 
tant personage, wishing to puff himself off, as he ascended 
in the steam-boat, called out 

" Ich bin der Burgemeister von Wesel. 

Echo «• Esel." 

Not wishing to receive so fiattering a compliment, I 
thought it was better to pass on in silent admiration. 

The banks of the Rhine supply the German poets with 
ideas, and inspire the ladies with romance and sentiment, 
and all the charming visions of valiant knight-errantry. 
The heights here and there present the mouldering ruins 
of a castle, where, in the days of Charlemagne, the timid 
maiden found an asylum, and was protected from the rov- 
ing banditti of those barbarous times by some dauntless 
chevalier. In the fine season, thousands of what are called 
the best society collect, from all parts of Europe, at two 
celebrated watering places on the right bank, — the one 
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called Wisbaden, opposite to Mentz, and the other Ems, 
near Coblentz; and where princes of the empire, and 
others in the highest stations, lay aside their cares for a 
while, and cast amorous glances at the fascinating females 
moving in a more humble sphere. This amalgamation of 
ranks and degrees is at all times singularly amusing to a 
looker-on ; but particularly when he first mixes with this 
heterogeneous mass of people. A person possessing a 
knowledge of the French or German language is received 
as one of the party without the least reserve or ceremony : 
and every body goes there to please and to be pleased. 
The time passes away delightfully, information of every 
kind is acquired, new ideas are reciprocally communicated ; 
and if the traveller returns home poorer in money, it is 
more than probable he will be much richer in useful know- 
ledge. If any thing in this motley scene tends to ofibnd 
the taste or the feelings of an English traveller it is the 
dirty, slovenly dress of the gentlemen when they congregate 
in the morning at the well, and where it is found necessary 
to post up in large characters that smoking is not allowed. 
They appear, some in greatcoats, others in night-caps 
and night-gowns, with their neck and breast exposed, and 
all in slippers (like Joseph's coat) of many colours. The 
ladies, on the contrary, pay more attention to the toilet, 
and prepare their nets early in the morning — not to cast 
them into the Rhine. At particular seasons of the year, 
when these watering places are most frequented, it is 
sometimes extremely difBcult to find lodgings. I expe- 
rienced this at Wisbaden, where I was tossed about from 
one h6tel to another, and at last was obliged to take re- 
fuge in an obscure private dwelling, where I could get 
nothing but a bed. — Families travelling should make ar- 
rangements beforehand. 

B 
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My natural partiality for the German people has led 
me to visit their country at three different periods, during 
which I traversed it in all directions. I might fill many 
volumes with a vast variety of details, which the nature 
of this work will not admit of. For the present, I shall 
confine my observations to the banks of the Upper Rhine, 
and advert to such particulars as I conceive will give the 
general reader a more correct view of the German cha^ 
racter. The habits of the people at large, their quiet in- 
offensive mode of living, their steady application to the 
pursuits and business of the world, their moral and reli- 
gious character, which sheds a lustre over the domestic 
circle, all tended to rivet my affections more and more. 
One evening at Wisbaden, taking my coffee in the gar- 
dens of the Post Haus^ I met with an old acquaintance, 

Herr Geheime Rath F . In discussing with him the 

blessings the Germans enjoyed, I asked him if he could 
assign any reason why so large a body of people, governed 
by so many different princes, should be comparatively 
happier than the other European nations, particularly 
those who boasted most of the advantages of a free go- 
vernment and impartial laws ? He observed, " that al- 
though human laws can contribute much to ameliorate 
and improve the condition of a people, they cannot diffuse 
the blessings of contentment and happiness : man must 
be indebted to himself alone for the enjoyment of those 
blessings, which are founded upon industry, moderation, 
sobriety, and good morals ; and as these are more gene- 
rally spread over Germany than in any other country in 
Europe, it requires no stretch of ingenuity or depth of 
argument, to account for the happiness of the people. 
Let us cross the Rhine to Mentz, and take a walk in the 
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Neue Afdage, where we shall meet with subjects enough 
to comment upon." 

This delightful spot, contiguous to the town ramparts, 
and close to the Rhine, is laid out in all the variety of 
garden ground, with houses for refreshment, amusements 
of different sorts, such as nine-pins, billiards, &c. where, 
every afternoon, after the labours of the day, the good 
people of Mentz congregate with their families to pass a 
few hours in rational and innocent pastime. We sat 
down on a bank together, to enjoy our pipe and bottle of 
JohannisbergeTj while the various figures passed in review 
before us like the fleeting forms in a magic lanthorn. 
Within our view the Maine poured its treasures into the 
mighty Rhine, while vessels of every description moved 
to and fro, adding to the splendour and richness of the 
scenery . While we were contemplating the happy crowds, 
and looking abroad upon the vast extent of champaign 
scenery before us, rendered still more interesting by the 
brilliant rays of the setting sun, we could not help carry- 
ing our views a little farther, and thinking on the beautiful 
country within a short drive of us, where the great Char- 
lemagne principally resided, and where he retired from 
the cares of government and the fatigues of warfare. 

The different resorts of Ems, Baden, LangenschwaU 
bach, Schlangenbad, and Wisbaden, alternately occupied 
our thoughts, and formed endless subjects of discussion. 
The busy city of Frankfurt, its beautiful environs, and 
farther south the fairy banks of the Neckar, all formed 
an endless source of conversation ; and we knew, that in 
the autumn, when peace and plenty prevail, all the inha- 
bitants of these delightful regions would be enjoying 
themselves in a rational manner, and abundantly sensible 
of the blessings of Providence. This happy feeling, so 

62 
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generally diffused over Germany, arises less from the 
natural advantages of the country, than from the sound, 
moral and religious principles of its inhabitants, which are 
unceasingly directed to the improvement of their social 
condition, by examples of sobriety, industry, and mutual 
good-will in their domestic circles. Their undeviating 
rule is to attend exclusively to the business in which they 
are engaged ; and this is accompanied with its never-fail- 
ing results, peace of mmd, and the rewards of steady and 
industrious habits. *' Let us now take a range through 
the gardens," said my friend, " and expatiate more freely 
on the scene before us." Groups of children here and 
there, with their happy parents ; further on, old worthies 
in the decline of life were taking their pipe and dish of 
coffee in retired arbours, and thinking on the scenes of 
their younger days. In a pavilion nearer the Rhine we 
discovered the youth of both sexes enjoying the delightful 
music of their country, and their national dance, the waltz. 
No political excitement prevailed here — ^no ardent spirits 
ever thought of, which in some other countries drive on 
the brutes who indulge in them to the commission of vice 
and crime of every description. We waited till the close 
of the evening, when the innocent merriment gradually 
died away ; and these good people retired peaceably to 
their respective homes, to resume their various labours 
and avocations, happy in their own reflections, and ready 
to give their families another similar gratification when 
time and circumstances would permit. 

On the foDowing day, with my feelings highly gratified 
by the pleasing scene I had witnessed, I proceeded to 
Manheim, by the way of Oppenheim and Worms. One 
morning during my rambles through the town, my con- 
ductor stopped all on a sudden, and remarked that we 
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were then standing on the very spot where Kotzebue was 
assassinated. It was in a small kind of square, immediately 
opposite to Kotzebue's house. If he had suffered for the 
loose, immoral nature of some of his writings, and the 
banefid impressions they were calculated (perhaps unin- 
tentionally) to make on the youthful mind, it would have 
been less a matter of surprise ; but Sandt committed the 
atrocious deed from very different motives, and in one of 
those moments of exaltation and excitement, when a 
German student in particular is not over-scrupulous in 
the choice of his victims. These wild young men as a 
body are imbued with a certain degree of ungovernable 
romantic passion, a kind of esprit de corps^ quite peculiar 
to themselves ; but it is very far from that cool reflecting 
spirit which becomes dangerous to the well-being of civi- 
lised society. These heroes of the bottle and the pipe 
are no doubt very formidable in their own estimation, and 
have signalized themselves often in ale-house quarrels, 
and in breaking the lamps and windows of the quiet 
citizens of the empire : but their courage extends no 
further ; and although they pretend to overawe the mea-. 
sures of the various German principalities, their presump- 
tion is contemptible, and viewed in no other light by the 
great body of the German people. 

The students in some places wish for nothing better 
than an overthrow of the existing order of things, in 
which they would be cordially joined by desperate cha- 
racters of every description, having nothing to lose, and 
every thing to gain, by the general scramble; but the 
different governments are too much on the alert, particu- 
larly Austria, to render success to reformers like these at 
all a matter of probability. I was once in fear of my life 
between Coblentz and Bonn from four students, who 
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stopped my carriage. As it appeared aftenivards on ex- 
planation, they were begging their way to the university ; 
which mode is resorted to in nine cases out of ten. 

The reflecting part of the inhabitants wish for no 
change, and, admitting even that one or more of the 
various States were desirous of hazarding an alteration 
in the existing order of things, the empire at large would 
unite as a body to oppose such innovations, and would 
most assuredly meet with the concurrence and the co- 
operation of the great majority of the people. It is the 
less probable that the present organization of the empire 
could be changed or overthrown, as the states of which 
it is composed differ not only in matters of faith, but in 
many essential points of political administration ; and 
these shades of opinion will always create a certain degree 
of jealousy between them, and tend to paralyze and frus- 
trate the operation of revolutionary measures. There 
can be no unanimity in the empure under such circum* 
stances ; but, independent of every other consideration, 
there is no desire for any political change on the part of 
the people. Their country is not overrun with wild en- 
thusiasts and demagogues, to. poison their minds with 
vague theories, and doctrines dangerous to the weltbeing 
of society ; but, admitting this to be the case, such doc- 
trines would take no root — there is a better understand- 
ing, and a better feeling, between the higher and the 
lower orders in Germany than in any other part of Europe ; 
and this mutual sympathy, this spirit of conciliation, is 
generally felt and appreciated, so as to unite them more 
and more as one great family. 

The courts of the different German princes, for ex- 
ample, are accessible to people in the middle stations of 
society, who have become respectable citizens by their 
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industrious and honourable demeanour ; and they are in- 
vited to share in the hospitality and festivities of the court 
circle. The reigning family generally takes an interest 
in their domestic concerns, and becomes more dear to 
them by this friendly and gracious condescension. The 
gardens and pleasure-grounds of the prince are open at 
all times to the people, who are constantly seen there 
with their families ; a spectacle highly gratifying to wit- 
ness, and which tends more and more to unite the bonds 
of society, and to remove that cold and disgusting reserve, 
and those haughty pretensions, which distinguish the 
nobility in some other countries. This amiable feature 
is the same in all the German courts of the second order ; 
and the example is followed in regular gradation by the 
middle and lower ranks of life, where the domestic virtues 
of hospitality and unreserved kindness to strangers are 
most conspicuous, and tend essentially to the diffusion of 
general contentment and happiness. The Germans have 
the good sense and the good feeling to enjoy the moment 
in quiet and innocent pastime, without allowing political 
excitement to encroach upon their professional habits of 
honourable industry, or dwelling on hopes of future ame- 
lioration of their condition by the adoption of untried 
theories and rash experiments. The children naturally 
imitate the example of their parents, and are gradually 
brought up to good, moral, religious, and industrious 
habits ; and it is quite delightful to witness the mutual 
good-will and happiness in the domestic circle which these 
are so well calculated to produce. It would puzzle 
phrenologists to find out amongst the Germans, either 
young or old, the organ of destructiveness. They have 
a kind of hereditary feeling of veneration for property, 
and a sacred regard to preserve every thing from deface- 
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ment or spoliation. Their public gardens, or wherever 
there is a tree, plant or flower to be seen, afford the most 
striking example of this; and we never see mutilated 
statues, or wooden benches destroyed or carved upon in 
any manner. In no part of the Continent is this more 
observable than in Holland, where* in almost every town 
the borders of the canals are ornamented with trees : and 
I never in one instance could discover the mark of a knife, 
or witness the hand of destruction raised to pull off or 
spoil the branches. Will it be said that this peaceable 
demeanour, this love of order, implies a want of spirit ? 
I cannot discover it. As well might it be asserted, that 
the Germans, having a dislike to the evils of unbridled 
licentiousness, which the Burscken so much delight in, are 
insensible to the blessing of national liberty. 

I continued my contemplative ramble to Schweitzingen, 
and thence to Carlsruhe, Stollhoffen, and Kehl : the last- 
mentioned place is now completely dismantled, and being 
immediately opposite to Strasburg, and separated from it 
by a floating wooden bridge over the Rhine, I crossed it, 
for the sole purpose of seeing the splendid monument 
raised to the memory of Marshal Saxe in the church of 
St. Thomas. It was erected by order of Lewis XV. 
although not finished in his reign. 

This magnificent structure, invented and executed by 
Pigalle, unites all the beauties of a brilliant composition, 
and is in a particular manner highly poetical, allegorical, 
and imaginative : it is placed in the choir of this old Gothic 
church — a situation most admirably chosen. The figure of 
the hero himself is the most prominent object : he is dressed 
in armour, with his head covered with laurels, and holding 
in his hand the marshal's baton. He is standing at the 
bottom of a pyramid of grey marble in relief, attached to 
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which is the sarcophagus, and in the act of rapidly de- 
scending steps leading to the tomb, while he glances on 
the grim tyrant with intrepidity and indifference : on his 
right we see the various heraldic emblems 6f the triple al- 
liance he triumphed over in Flanders, overthrown and re- 
versed ; — on the left, a tutelar deity in tears, fixing his eye 
on the marshal, with his torch pointing downwards ; at the 
side of this figure are the colours of France raised in vic- 
tory ; — on the steps below the hero appears the Genius 
of France in an affecting attitude, full of grace and expres- 
sion, with one hand endeavouring to detain the marshal, 
and with the other putting back the figure of Death, which 
is represented by a skeleton enrobed in white drapery, and 
placed on the left of the tomb. With the hour-glass in 
his hand he announces to the hero that his earthly career 
is closed, and urges the illustrious victim to enter the tomb 
open to receive him. On the other side of the sarcopha^ 
gus is a figure of Hercules, whose manly and concentrated 
grief forms an admirable contrast to the unsubdued ex- 
pression of feeling exhibited in the Genius of France. 
Under the sarcophagus we see the marshal's arms inter- 
mixed with his two batons of command, and the order of 
the White Eagle of Poland ; on the front is the following 
inscription : — 

Mauritio Saxoni 

Carlandie et Semigallia Duci 

Summo Begiorum Exercitum PrsBfecto 

Semper Victor! 

liUdoTicus Xy. 

yictorianim auctor et ipse Dax 

PoDi jussit. 

Obuit XXX Nov. Anno MDCCL. ^tatis LY. 

I recrossed the Rhine, and lingered some time in that 
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part of Germany, to which I was always much attached, 
and which, in point of fact, offers innumerable attractions. 
Nothing can exceed in beauty the environs of Frankfurt 
on the Maine, *with its endless rich vineyards about Ho- 
cheim and Weinheim, and towards the north the varied 
mountain scenery in the neighbourhood of Hanau. The 
town itself, both for a summer and winter residence, is the 
most desirable spot in Germany, inasmuch as it is a re- 
markably cheap place, when living in lodgings and with good 
management^ and possesses innumerable attractions for 
people in every rank of life. The different members of 
the diplomatic circle who attend the German Diet con- 
stantly reside there, and it is visited at all seasons by tra- 
vellers from every part of the world, which renders the 
society of the place the most desirable that can well be 
imagined ; — theatres, public libraries, a museum, garden 
of plants, the beautiful Maine running close to the town, 
the former ramparts turned into public walks for the use 
of the citizens ; in short, the well-known hospitality and 
kindness of the inhabitants in general, are never-faUing 
sources of pleasure and instruction. 

The measurement of the roads in Germany is by what 
is called a poste^ which is equal to two German miles, or 
eleven English miles. Frankfurt being the central point 
for all travellers in continental Europe, and much fre- 
quented, the following note of distances from it may prove 
useful : — 
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It is a short and pleasant drive from Frankfurt to Darm- 
stadt* There are conveyances of every description be- 
tween the different towns ; but the most desirable way of 
travelling, when a person wishes to see the country leisurely, 
is to hire a postioagen with a couple of horses. Once when 
I was at Darmstadt I witnessed a spectacle perfectly unique 
in its kind. The reigning Great-Duke was quite an en- 
thusiast for music, and spent almost the whole of his in- 
come in maintaining at a great expense, singers and per- 
formers of both sexes. The evening I was there, he hap- 
pened to be superintending a private rehearsal of one of 
his favourite operas at the public theatre, to which by par- 
ticular favour I got admission ; — there were not altogether 
twenty spectators ; but the orchestra was full and complete, 
and the stage filled with vocal performers of both sexes. 
At six o'clock the curtain was drawn, up, and they were 
discovered all ready for the prince's arrival ; in a few mi- 
nutes he came hobbling in from behind the scenes, going up 
very gallantly to the ladies, kissing their hands, and mar- 
king an obeisance to the gentlemen. He appeared at least 
seventy years of age, was dressed in full military unifprm, 
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with the ribbon and star ; a music book on a stand was placed 
before him in front of the orchestra ; he took up a small 
baton, put on his spectacles, and gave the signal, when the 
performance began. He followed every part of the overture 
with the most scrupulous attention, and all the fastidious- 
ness of a first-rate amateur^ and when any passage did not 
meet with his gracious approbation, he immediately stopped 
the whole proceeding, and caused it to be performed over 
and over again, till he had reached the acme of perfection. 
It was most amusmg to witness his gestures and flights of 
fancy and passion : he stood entranced in his feelings, and 
well represented in his own person il fanatico per la mw 
sica. 

The performance lasted about three hours ; and when 
the whole was finished, he addressed all the performers 
from the stage, testifying his approbation, and hoping to 
meet them again the following evening in the same way 
and at the same hour. 

The ducal residence is an old square building, with a 
large court in the centre, and has nothing in point of ar- 
chitectural beauty to recommend it : the interior appears 
rather in a neglected state, and contains some old paint- 
ings by German artists, which, from their rarity, more than 
their merit, attract attention. As has been seen, the 
duke's passuni lay in another direction. Here, as well as 
at all the German courts, the reigning prince appears 
among his people more as the head of a large family, than 
as a haughty and reserved sovereign exacting submission 
and obedience. He is seen at all times without the least 
dLBSculty or ceremony. On the following evening I went 
to the ducal gardens, open to the public ; and there the 
peaceable inhabitants of every denomination congregated, 
together with their families, to enjoy the fine summer 
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weather and the military music engaged for their amuse- 
ment and gratification. 

In a few days I took a drive to Heidelberg, which is de- 
serving of very particular notice. 

It lies on the banks of the Neckar, and is within two 
stages of Darmstadt. Nothing can be conceived more 
beautiful and picturesque than its situation-^with the river 
running close past the town, and the banks and heights, 
as far as the eye can reach, ornamented with vineyards 
and the most luxuriant scenery. 

The venerable ruins of the castle, on the high ground 
immediately above the town, are not only the finest monu- 
ments remaining of the kind in Germany, but give the 
spectator at one glance the most correct idea of the strong- 
holds in former times of the old German Mitterschaft. 

Fortunately for the lovers of antiquity in general, and 
those in particular who take an interest in the early his- 
tory of Germany, and the chivalrous warfare which pre- 
vailed there for so many ages, there are the most authen- 
tic records extant regarding the Castle of Heidelberg for 
these last 700 years, but which, in a work of this kind, it 
would rather tire the patience of my readers to detail very 
minutely. 

The most ruinous part of the building at present^ was 
in 11 42 the habitation of Conrad Yon Hohenstaufen, who 
had been raised to the dignity of Count Palatine. The 
castle, as well as the little town of Heidelberg, reverted 
to Lewis Count Palatine, of the house of Wittelsbach, 
and his heirs, in 1225. Both town and castle, which had 
suffered considerably by a conflagration, were repaired in 
1295 by Lewis II., and continued in the possession of his 
descendants till about 1537, when they were almost to- 
tally destroyed by a dreadful storm of thunder and light- 
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ning : so that about the end of the seventeenth century 
there was hardly a vestige remaining of thU part of the 
castle. Count Rudolph, about 1300, began the construc- 
tion of the more modern part of the building, which was 
suspended for some years, owing to his misfortunes and 
the wars in which he was engaged. Count Adolph reign- 
ed in 1319) and being of quiet, peaceable habits, he con-^ 
tinued to ornament and improve the castle ; and between 
that period and 1390 the University was founded and en- 
dowed. For about half a century afterwards the reigning 
family was involved in one of those romantic feuds and 
turmoils so common in Germany at that period, and quite 
characteristic of the times. 

This species of warfare was carried on principally 
against the members of the redoubtable Vehm Gerichtj (or 
Tribunal of Bounds, a secret association which overawed 
the whole of that part of Germany,) whose inquisitorial 
powers spread terror over all. 

The succession to the Palatine honours continued in 
the descendants of Count Adolph till the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, during which period the different lead- 
ers of the great families were engaged in constant warfare 
suited to the habits and genius of that barbarous age. 
The gloom of superstition and the dominion of the Ca- 
tholic priesthood were opposed by the bold and rapid 
strides of the Reformation ; and the genius of warhke 
operations became less that of conquest than of religious 
rancour and animosity. 

About 1545, during the reign of the Elector Frederick, 
vast sums were expended in beautifying and strengthening 
the castle ; and evidences of these improvements are still 
preserved. In 1559, Otto Heinrich, the last representa- 
tive of the Heidelberg branch, died, and was succeeded 
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by the Elector Frederick III. of the house of Wittelsbach 
Simmaringen. It can be of no interest to the general 
reader to state the various changes made in the castle by 
these different princes ; I shall therefore merely dwell upon 
objects more strictly appertaining to history. Frede- 
rick V. reigned in 1614 with extraordinary magnificence; 
and when he returned from England he spent large sums 
in embellishing the castle. He married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of King James, and grand-daughter of the unfortunate 
Mary Queen of Scotland. These changes were for a 
while suspended during the war with Bohemia, in which 
he took a part. He was crowned in 1619 at Prague as 
King of Bohemia ; but fortune changed, and in the fol- 
lowing year he was dethroned, and lost the fruits of all 
his conquests. 

Then began the thirty years' war, which deluged Ger- 
many with blood, and spread ruin and desolation over the 
Palatinate. The castle was alternately in possession of 
friend and foe ; and it still bears marks of these furious 
contentions. At last, at the peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
Charles Lewis began to reign over the Palatinate in suc- 
cession of his father Frederick V. 

The stillness of death followed the devastations of the 
long war, and the country was turned into a wilderness, — 
the fruitful soil overgrown with weeds which choked up 
the vineyards, — the sciences and the arts were abandoned, 
and every desire for the enjoyment of civilized life ba- 
nished from society. The residence of the Elector fell 
into a ruinous state, and for many years after was not ha- 
bitable. 

Before the end of his reign, however, the country was 
indebted to Charles Lewis for repairing the ravages of 
warfare ; and he gradually introduced a new order of 
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things, and replaced the old castle in its former state of 
magnificence. But every thing on earth has its periods 
of rise, progress, and decline ; — the Castle of Heidelberg 
had now reached its highest point of strength and beauty, 
and its proud turrets began to yield to the hand of time, 
and the change of circumstances. 

In 1671 Charles's only daughter, Charlotte, was mar- 
ried to Philip Duke of Orleans ; and this was the prelude 
to the misfortunes which befell the Palatinate, and gra- 
dually brought on the death of Charles, who died of a 
broken heart at Edingen in 1680. He was succeeded by 
his eldest son Charles, who was educated at Oxford, crea- 
ted Doctor of Laws, and afterwards Knight of the Garter. 
His reign was short ; and the Court gradually became a 
scene of immorality, disgraceful to this prince, and which 
accelerated his death in 1685 : — ^he was the last branch of 
the house of Wittelsbach. Philip William, the head of 
the house of Pfalzneuburg, succeeded to the throne at the 
age of seventy. He was involved in a war with France, 
in consequence of the claims of the Duchess of Orleans to 
a great part of the lands and money left by the late Elec- 
tor. The Palatinate was invaded by the French army in 
1688, Heidelberg taken, plundered, and burned, in de- 
fiance of the articles of capitulation ; and the whole coun- 
try for some years afterwards was overrun and devastated 
by successive French armies, which committed the most 
unheard-of excesses, particularly that under the command 
of Marshal Lorges. The peace of Ryswick in 1697 put 
a stop to these calamities. Philip William was succeeded 
by his son Charles Philip in 1716, and did much to re- 
store the castle from the ravages which had been com- 
mitted. In 1719, in consequence of his unpopularity with 
the inhabitants of Heidelberg, he took up his residence at 
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Manheim, where the court has resided ever since. He 
died in 1742 ; and with him ended the branch of the house 
of Neuburg. His successor, Charles Theodore, of the 
house of Sulzbach, had intended to take up his residence 
at the old castle, and the necessary preparations were 
making, when the whole town was thrown into a heap of 
ruins, in 1 764, by one of those tremendous storms which 
are more common in Central Germany than in any other 
part of Europe. A fixed sum annually, however, is allot- 
ted to keep the garden and grounds in good order, and to 
preserve the remains of this venerable moniunent of for- 
mer ages. Maximilian Joseph, of the house of Zwey- 
briicken, ascended the throne in 1799 ; but by the articles 
of the peace of Luneville he was obliged to resign the scep- 
tre to the house of Baden, who now bear sway over the 
Palatinate. 

As to the great tun of Heidelberg, it is equally a mat- 
ter of surprise and regret it should ever have been admit- 
ted within the venerable walls of the castle ; it would be 
more appropriate to deposit it in a wine cellar at Bremen, 
or carry it round to country fairs as an object to amuse and 
gratify vulgar curiosity. 

There are two or three places in the neighbourhood of 
Heidelberg well worth seeing, for instance Heilbronn, 
Carlsruhe, and Stutgard — the last-mentioned in particular, 
which, since Wirtemberg has been erected into a kingdoia^ 
has been greatly improved, and may be almost considered 
a German city of the first order. The day after my ar- 
rival I was fortunate enough to witness a great church fes- 
tival in commemoration of Martin Luther : it was in an 
old Gothic building, appropriated of course to the rites of 

c 
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the reformed religion, and certainly was one of the most 
interesting and impressive scenes I ever witnessed. 

The general appearance of the congregation, their plain 
unpretending demeanour throughout, their fervent devo- 
tion, above all, that ardent feeling which pervaded the 
whole in celebrating the triumph of reason and truth over 
affected zeal and religious intolerance, formed one of the 
most sublime spectacles imaginable : — the incense of gra- 
titude and love, as the offering of united hearts^ seemed 
to fill the vast building with the fire of true devotion, while 
the expiring embers of Catholic domination were disap- 
pearing on the altar of superstition and idolatry. I was 
received in the midst of the people with attention and kind- 
ness, and joined my feeble voice in praise to that Great 
Being from whom all those blessings flowed, and who had 
in his infinite mercy brought into life the bold and undaunt- 
ed founder of the Reformation. This part of Germany^ 
as is well known, was famous for having been the centre 
point of the reformed doctrines, from whence emanated 
those glorious rays of divine truth, which have diffused so 
much happiness and consolation to a world long sunk in 
darkness, and lost in the mazes of idolatry and error. 
These circumstances were particularly adverted to in the 
lengthened discourse which was delivered from the pulpit 
on this memorable occasion, and the different striking 
periods in the life of the great Reformer emphatically com- 
piented upon. I regretted much afterwards I did not re- 
duce to writing some of these highly impressive details, 
not only as being connected with the department of his- 
tory, but of the highest interest to every Protestant. The 
service finished, a collection was made at the doors in aid 
of the suffering Greeks ; and I returned to my lonely 
dwelling with the most elevated sensations, and my mind 
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deeply impressed with the sublime ceremony I had just 
witnessed. 

I now descended the Rhine with a view of landing at 
Dusseldorff. The point of embarkation in the steamer on 
the Upper Rhine was Mentz — the passengers were put on 
shore at Bingen, where they all dined together (a previous 
arrangement of this kind being made by the steam-boat 
proprietors,) after which they re-embarked and reached 
Coblentz in the evening, where the passengers landed and 
got accommodation for the night. Listead of joining them 
by the steamer the next morning, Ttook up my quarters at 
the Hdtel de Treves for a day, and then engaged a post- 
wagen to carry me to Rehmagen on the left bank of the 
Rhine, where I slept ; and on the following morning I pro- 
ceeded to Cologne, by the way of Andernach and Bonn. 
In the fine season it is impossible to make a more delight- 
ful excursion; and one cannot help regretting passing 
through such enchanting scenery with the velocity of steam 
travelling, increased by the rapid current of the Rhine. 
We no sooner begin to enjoy an interesting prospect than 
the scene changes, and the mind is left in a state of rather 
painful disappointment and suspense, instead of dwelling 
without a ^^ shadow of turning" on the grand objects around 
us. The whole way from Mentz to Cologne affords never- 
ending landscapes for the painter, and such as he can find 
nowhere on the globe in continuity. From Cologne to 
Rotterdam the contrast is remarkable : the scene gradually 
assumes a monotonous and vapid flatness, — the senses lose 
by degrees their activity and tension, and we begin to feel 
that we are approaching a country left by nature to be im- 
proved by the slow plodding labour of man, and, instead 
of smiling vineyards and chivalrous strongholds embowered 
in moss and ivy, we see canals and lakes slumbering in the 
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Storm. Cologne is a town possessing many objects of con- 
siderable interest, where a person may pass several days 
with much advantage : its valuable collections in the de- 
partment of the arts, its trade and manufactures on a large 
scale, and its history in the annals of Europe for many 
ages past, cannot fail to attract and interest the traveller. 
There were two excellent hotels when I was there — the 
Grosse Rheinsberg and the Kaisershoff; — the former was 
recommendable for its admirable situation, and the latter 
for the very superior comfort and accommodation it af- 
forded. 

From DusseldorflF I went by the way of Elberfield and 
Arensburg to Cassel ; a road infinitely interesting, as much 
from its natural beauties as from the active and useful pur- 
suits in which the people are engaged, particularly in and 
about Elberfield, which may be called the She£Seld of Ger- 
many. 

Let us now proceed to the U-niversity of Gottingen. 
Since the last edition of this work appeared, where I made 
mention of the celebrated Professor Blumenbach, who con- 
stantly resided there, that learned person has been num- 
bered with the dead, — all lovers of phrenology will no doubt 
view with interest the cabinet of skulls collected and ar- 
ranged by him. Gottingen has lost much of its celebrity, 
and the students of their former valour, in breaking the 
windows of the citizens, and trying the strength of their 
own sculls during their nightly orgies. One sees groups 
of them here and there smoking their cigars very peaceably, 
while grass and weeds are beginning to grow up in the 
streets, and the town itself gradually assuming a very so- 
litary and sombre appearance. 

Difierent, indeed, is the town of Weimar, at no great 
distance. This delightful spot has long been the head- 
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quarters of the German literati, where the great Schiller 
died a few years ago, and where the illustrious Goethe 
finished his glorious career in March 1832. I saw him in 
1827, when he did me the honour to receive me in the most 
friendly manner in his own house. He was then seventy- 
nine years of age, tall and well made, with large dark 
eyes, even at that period of life beaming with fire and in- 
telligence ; and with the mild and urbane manners of the 
courtier he united a certain measure of German gravity, 
very becoming in an old man, and characteristic of his 
country. His acquaintance was of itself a passport into 
the choicest circles, and his interest procured a person an 
immediate entrance into the best library in Germany. 

I do not know a more desirable residence than Weimar 
for a person of moderate income, and having a relish for 
literary pursuits. It lies in the very heart of the Conti- 
nent, and where the real German character is preserved 
entire, uncontaminated by those vicious principles which 
prevail more and more as we approach the banks of the 
Rhine in a westerly direction. It contains within itself a 
most extensive and delightful garden, open to the public 
at all times ; and, to crown the whole, the reigning Great- 
Duke and Duchess, who are most exemplary in the prac- 
tice of every thing that is amiable and praiseworthy, re- 
ceive strangers, properly recommended, with the most 
pointed attentions, and do the honours of their high sta- 
tion with a degree of condescension and goodness, which 
a person must see to have an adequate idea of. This I 
had the good fortune of experiencing in a manner highly 
flattering to my feelings, and of which I shall ever retain 
a most grateful recollection. 

I was sitting one morning reading in my little parlour 
at the Hotel of the Hereditary Prince ; my window was 
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towards a garden at the back of the house, and not the 
least noise interrupted my studies. At once my attention 
was roused by the concord of the sweetest voices I had 
ever heard ; there was a simplicity in them I had never 
experienced ; the effect was quite overpowering, and I had 
hardly the strength or resolution to go and inquire whence 
these angelic sounds proceeded. 

The landlord of his own accord came into my room to 
explain the matter, and to ask pardon for disturbing me, 
his face beaming with joy and delight : he told me it was 
his wife's birth-day, and drew me gently towards the win- 
dow, where I saw half-ar-dozen of his children singing a 
hymn, which they had composed in prabe of their mother, 
and strewing the path in the garden with flowers as they 
proceeded towards a little bower or t<smple, where she 
was seated, with a basket of fruit before her, to receive 
the congratulations and homage of her affectionate off- 
spring. I never saw a more gratifying spectacle — ^it was 
the voice of nature, the offering of innocence, the over- 
flowings of hearts pure as the virgin snow, as yet uncon- 
taminated by the passions and vices of maturer years. 

I have already mentioned that I was honoured with the 
friendship of Goethe. I have to add my grateful sense of 
the kind attentions I received from his daughter-in-law 
Madame de Goethe, who drove me about the environs in 
her carriage, and showed me the beauties of the surround- 
ing country. The inquiries they both made about Sir 
Walter Scott were quite endless. One evening when I 
was taking my tea tSte-dnt^e with Madame de Goethe, 
she produced four or five prints of him by different artists, 
and desired me to point out the best likeness, which ha- 
ving done, she set it up in a distinguished part of the room, 
and laid aside the rest. The enthusiasm all over Ger- 
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many in favour of our illustrious countryman one must have 
witnessed to have an adequate conception of. Supping 
one evening with a family to whom I was a total stranger, 
and where I was taken by a young gentlemen whom I ac- 
cidentally met in the Diligence from M , one of the 

party happened to ask me before supper if I had ever seen 
Sir Falter Scott, (the Germans always pronounce W as 
a Y) : on my answering in the affirmative, the card tables 
were abandoned, and the whole company hastened to see 
the stranger who had seen the great man ; but when I told 
them I had been at scdiool with him, their delight and 
astonishment had no bounds, and they stared at me as if 
I had come from one of the planets. On a previous oc* 
casion I was descending the Rhine with a party from Wis- 
baden on a warm summer day — a very pretty and attrac- 
tive young lady was sitting on the quarter-deck of the 
Steamer, with a parasol made, as I supposed, from tartan 
silk ; at any rate I was determined to make this a pretext 
for the liberty of addressing her. She received my ad- 
vances with great naivete and good-nature, and told me 
that such ornamental articles were quite the fashion all 
over Germany, and were called parasols a la Sir Falter 
Scott. 

It is hardly necessary to state, that his novels are trans- 
lated into German with great effect. I think they have 
been most successful with Guy Mannering. The G^erman 
people, generally, are remarkably fond of writings of this 
kind, founded on humour, and descriptive of the domestic 
habits of society ; and it is there the authors of Grermany 
have been eminently successful. Their works, moreover, 
have a strong religious and moral bias, which operates 
most powerfully on the national character ; and in the in- 
terior of the country they see few, if any, of those news- 
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papers or political pamphlets which have a tendency to 
excite the worst feelings, and are destructive of individual 
happiness. The German drama, in general, has also a 
powerful effect in attaching the people to their language 
and country, and to confirm them in their national man- 
ners and habits. I do not mean the artificial and flimsy 
productions of a Kotzebue, which are too apt to work on 
the feeling and imaginations at the moment, but which, 
on a nearer investigation, lose all their claim to intrinsic 
merit and sound morality. His characters are drawn too 
often from the Rousseau school, and are better adapted 
to the Continental than the British stage. I allude more 
particularly to some others, such as Iffiand, Schiller, 
Lessing, &c. whose writings will survive all the drivelling 
pretenders to dramatic eminence. In other branches, 
what more powerful than the wit and satire of Zacharias 
and Rabener ? Where shall we find more sublimity and 
fervent piety than in the words of Klopstock and Gellert ? 
The last, in particular, possessed all the simplicity and 
unpretending plainness of the German character, and has 
left a name imperishable for the practice of every virtue 
that can exalt and adorn human nature. Let any man 
read Gellert's Sacred Odes ; he will, he must, feel him- 
self improved by their perusal : and when corresponding 
feelings circulate through Germany, which I am sure they 
do to a great extent, my readers I trust will agree with 
me, that we have much reason to look up to the people 
with respect, and to rejoice in their welfare and prosperity. 
In every part of Europe where they are to be met with, 
occupied as they usually are in some useful pursuit, they 
follow it up with a degree of steadiness and ardour 
truly admirable ; and they display talents of application, 
which, as far as my observation goes, are not equalled by 
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any other people in Europe. We meet them in every 
European capital employed in the way best suited to their 
taste and genius ; and how few of them are ever found 
disturbing the public peace, or increasing the list of vices 
or crime by improper conduct ! In Germany look at the 
incalculable number of useful books published annually at 
Leipzig and other towns, conveying knowledge and ra^ 
tional instruction to the great body of the people. There^ 
no vile pamphlets, or scurrilous journals emanate from the 
press to poison the minds of the uninformed, and to stir 
them up to acts of sedition and rebellion ; nothing finds 
its way but what tends to the diffusion of rational piety 
and sound morality ; — and the consequences are observa- 
ble in every family. With what enthusiasm they cultivate 
the talent for music, and to what wonderful perfection they 
have carried it I Never shall I forget seeing Weber's 
Freischutz performed in first-rate style, and the effect this 
sublime composition had on the audience in general. In 
every family, or rather every individual of a family plays 
upon some instrument, by which means they are enabled, 
whenever they please, to have a concert among them- 
selves ; and this exquisite enjoyment tends more and more 
to unite the family circle, and to diffuse individual and 
domestic happiness. 

Some parts of Germany laboiu* under considerable dis- 
advantages for want of a proper communication by water, 
so as to enable them to transport the fruits of their labour 
and industry, with cheapness and expedition, to distant 
parts of the country. Time, however, will bring about 
great changes; and the vast improvements consequent 
upon the discovery of steam for the purposes of transport 
by sea and knd, will open other channels of commerce, 
and form a new era in the history of mankind. Prepara- 
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lory to the realization of these brightening prospects, it 
is in contemplation to join the Rhine with the Danube 
by means of a navigable canal, traversing the Black 
Forest, and uniting with the Danube near Donauschingen 
in the States of the Prince of Fiirstenburg ; by which 
means an opening with the Eastern Archipelago will be 
completed, and the difSculties and dangers of a voyage to 
those remote parts by sea and land entirely done away 
with. To the west, again, it is proposed to unite the 
Rhine with the Rhone by a navigable canal between 
Strasburg and Basle, which is to join the Doubs near the 
former place, and afterwards the Soane. Thus a similar 
facility will be effected for visiting the south of France 
and the Shores of the Mediterranean. These improve- 
ments it is quite delightful to contemplate. What their 
consequences may be on the future destinies of mankind 
it is impossible to anticipate ; but let us fondly cherish 
the hope that they may tend gradually to do away with 
those national distinctions which at present check the 
diffusion of useful knowledge and the march of civilization, 
and that the great family of mankind may at length unite 
with a true Christian feeling to promote and extend the 
peace and happiness of the world. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Und immer weiter, hop, hop, hop, 
Gings fort in saasendem Galopp, 

Bass Ross und Reiter Schnoben, 

Und Ries und Fnnken Stoben. — Bubgxb. 



Making a horse gallop in Germany must have been a 
stretch of poetical fancy on the part of Burger. I never 
had the good fortune to witness such a feat, although I 
have heard that this actually has been done in modern 
times, when German horses were pursuing French ca- 
valry ; which proves that they can gallop when it pleases 
their leaders to let them. Having determined to go and 
take the waters at Carlsbad, I hired a posttooffen and a 
couple of horses, and set off from Weimar, the driver 
blowing his horn and cracking his whip, which after long 
experience I knew to be merely what is called in the lan- 
guage of diplomacy a demonstration. After getting out of 
town he stopped his horses, and dismounted very delibe- 
rately to light his pipe, and then proceeded at a walking 
pace till we had nearly reached Jena. My patience was 
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put to the trial, and I asked him if we were accompany- 
ing a funeral ? In answer to this he observed, we were 
going up hill, although it is a perfect level between 
Weimar and Jena ; and he would not move any faster. 
As we approached the confines of Bohemia, and were 
passing through the states of Prince Henry LXIL of 
Reuss-SchleitZy the horses pacing as usual like snails, I 
happened to observe by a side glance that my conductor 
was asleep. A fellow driving in the opposite direction, 
and going at the same pace, approached us, playing on 
the flute. I called out loudly to him to desist, and not 
wake my driver, who was dreaming. AU my driver could 
say in his defence was, that he had not slept the night 
before ; but he was more hurt by my mode of attack than 
if I had threatened to shoot him, although neither he nor 
his horses mended their manners to please me. These 
jpostillions, all over Germany, are the most perverse, ob- 
stinate, unmannerly fellows I ever met with. Frequently 
the horses falf asleep like their master, and, unless the 
traveller (like a cautious mariner) ^^ keeps a good look- 
out a-head," he stands the chance of being thrown over a 
precipice, or tumbled into a ditch. The road to Carlsbad 
in this direction has few attractions : however, when we 
reach this fashionable watering-place, we soon forget the 
vexations and inconveniences we have experienced, aris- 
ing from bad roads, and still worse accommodation. Carls- 
bad is situated in a charming valley, surrounded by heights 
on all sides crowned with luxuriant vineyards and planta- 
tions ; and a clear stream runs through the centre of the 
town in a meandering direction, adding greatly to the 
beauty of the whole scene. Some of the inns and lod-* 
ging-houses are of the first-rate description, — provisions 
cheap and plentiful, wine of every kind in abundance, 
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enchanting retired walks in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
in short, nothing is wanting to render Carlsbad one of 
the most desirable places of residence during the summer 
season in Europe. The late Earl of Findlater, whose 
taste for foreign manners and habits was well known, 
often resided there, and expended large sums of money in 
improving the surrounding scenery ; and so sensible were 
the inhabitants of the advantages the place derived from 
his disinterestedness and generosity, that they have 
erected on one of the heights a handsome monument to 
his memory. 

The great road to Prague is kept in good repair ; and 
the traveller (from the appearance of crosses, and sacred 
relics of all kinds, on both sides of it) is gradually over- 
come by an odour of sanctity, as he approaches the holy 
spot containing the decomposed elements, and living 
tongue^ of St. John of Nepomucene. According to the 
history of this illustrious personage, as related to me by 
the priests in the cathedral, the circulation in his tongue 
is as active at the present day as when he was drawing 
nourishment from his mother's breast — a circumstance 
which must be highly interesting and edifying to all true 
believers. On expressing my curiosity to see this mira- 
culous tongue, they told me it was under the special 
custody of the Archbishop of Prague^ but they drew up a 
curtain, suspended over the altar, where I was shown a 
representation of it on canvass, and with this I was ob^ 
liged to be satisfied. The beautiful bridge over the Moldau 
is covered from end to end with saints in bronze, whom, 
no doubt, the Catholics think better guardians of it than 
living infantry. The city itself contains many magnificent 
buildings, and is altogether a very pleasant and desirable 
place of residence. Prague, being on the great road to 
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Vienna, is furnished with every convenience and luxury ; 
and there are diligences which ply regularly between the 
two capitals. On approaching that of Austria, we see 
throughout an extensive open tract of country, and im- 
mense droves of sheep, with proper buildings erected for 
their use. This valuable branch of rural economy is in the 
hands of some of the great families, such as the Schwart- 
zenbergs, the Lobkovitzes, the Lichtensteins, and others, 
whose zeal and activity in endeavouring to improve the 
quality of wool on their estates is highly praiseworthy. 

The good people of Vienna think of nothing but amuse- 
ment. Das leben geniessen is their motto ; and they are 
seen in thousands every afternoon, on the ramparts and 
public places of resort, taking their bottle of Melneker^ and 
waltzing about, without care or soitow. Vienna has all 
the allurements of a great capital ; and the government, 
like that of ancient Rome under the Emperors, makes it a 
matter of state policy to keep up these thoughtless and 
dissipated habits among the people, and draw off their at- 
tention from the pressure of military despotism on the one 
hand, and the overwhelming preponderance of a wealthy 
aristocracy, as well as the ambitious domineering spirit 
of the clergy, on the other. The higher classes are en- 
gaged in a constant succession of expensive and extrava- 
gant amusements; and the vices and immorality which 
prevail to a prodigious extent, are glossed over and lost 
sight of at places of fashionable resort, where the finest 
national music in Europe (of which the Viennese are re- 
markably fond) draws away the mind from serious reflec- 
tion, and tends to rivet them still more strongly to their 
seductive pursuits. The inhabitants generally have all 
the appearance of being a happy and contented people ; nor 
does the government ever show the least apprehension or 
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doubt of their attachment to the existmg order of thmgs. 
In fact, the Austrians possess a considerable share of na- 
tional pride, and wish no diminution of the magnificence 
which surrounds the throne of their Emperor, or of the 
splendour of their great civil and military establishments. 
It is very diflferent with respect to the newly acquired ter- 
ritory in the north of Italy, where the people are kept un- 
der by main force, and where the dominion of Austria is 
extremely unpopular. 

This is the less surprising, as labour, industry, and ca- 
pital of every description, is taxed to an unwarrantable 
extent ; and the produce of this taxation, instead of being 
expended on the spot, is sent to Vienna, and goes to in- 
crease the incomes of the great families in the service of 
government. 

It is of primary importance at Vienna to get introduced 
into the first circles. The characteristic features of the 
Austrians are more strikingly observable among the higher 
and highest classes of society, and particularly in those 
families whose wealth, titles, and hereditary honours give 
them more immediate access to the Court, where they 
form a kind of rampart or phalanx of a most formidable 
nature round the throne. In former times when the Em- 
peror bore the title of Roman Emperor, his ambassadors 
or representatives at all foreign Courts had the precedence 
in the diplomatic circle. 

The successes of the French against Austria diiring 
the reign of Napoleon Buonaparte tended much to cur- 
tail these towering pretensions, and to introduce a more 
gradual approximation to the other reigning powers in 
Germany. In addition to this overwhelming ascendancy 
of the nobles, the State is composed of another powerful 
body, as forming a constituent part of the Government, 
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and they have been gradually incorporated with it, more 
from views of worldly policy than from any very anxious 
desire to promote the spiritual welfare of the people at 
large. I mean the clergy professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, who possess an authority and influence in the 
empire even over the minds of the higher orders of so- 
ciety, which, acting in concert with the ruling powers, tends 
to strengthen and maintain the despotism of the govern-* 
ment, and to consolidate and perpetuate the dominion and 
influence of the clergy themselves, who in all so-called 
Catholic countries have little else in view than in keeping 
mankind in a state of ignorance and superstition, and in 
promoting and extending their own worldly power and 
aggrandisement. 

Thus, these two tremendous engines, acting in unison 
for iheir mutual support, have established a degree of po- 
litical preponderance which it is next to impossible to 
overthrow ; and they have moreover spread over the whole 
extent of the empire and its dependencies, a kind of mili- 
tary surveillance which tends eflFectually to suppress any 
movements of a revolutionary nature, and thus the wealth 
of the industrious population, as well as of all those who 
are really useful to the State, is in great measure mono- 
polised by the nobility and the clergy, who keep the mid- 
dle and lower orders in a state of dependance and subjec- 
tion by their combined influence and artful policy. 

The Viennese are extremely kind and hospitable to 
strangers, and fond of seeing their houses well filled with 
fashionable and accomplished people, who can contribute 
to one another's amusement and instruction. The palace 
of Schonbrunn, the museum, the arsenal, the prater, and 
a variety of beautiful public gardens, &c. in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna, including Laxemberg and Baden, 
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are well worth seeing, and which the traveller can resort 
to as suits his convenience. 

I trsyelledpost from Vienna to Trieste in what is called 
a poste caleche^ with a couple of horses and driver, and 
which are generally changed every station. Some of these 
vehicles have springs — others are without them : they are 
hardly ever cleaned from one year's end to the other ; and 
this is also the case with the horses and their harness. 
Where a person has not his own carriage, he must put up 
with these little hardships ; in other respects, as to ac* 
commodation, he has no great reason to complain. 
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CHAPTER III. 



O I primayera gioyentu dell* anno, 

Bella Madre Dei fiori 

D*£rbe norelle e di novelli amori 

Tu torn! ben, ma teco, 

Non tornano, i sereni 

E fortunati di delle mie gioie. — Guabiki. 



It was on a fine summer evening that I reached the 
heights above Trieste. The rays of the sun were shed- 
ding their expiring lustre over the vast expanse of the 
Adriatic, which reflected from its unruffled surface the soft 
and brilliant azure of an Italian sky. The early prospect 
of seeing Italy, the history of which was interwoven with 
all my youthful recollections, filled my mind with the most 
pleasing sensations. The wars of the Romans and Car- 
thaginians, the splendid era of the Augustan age, and the 
various interesting periods of the rise, progress, and de- 
cline of that once flourishing empire, were alternately the 
objects of my meditation. 

I entered on this part of my travels at a period of life 
when most men are tired of its idle vanities and ensnaring 
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temptations. I set out as a contemplative traveller, but 
at the same time with the determination to view things 
with an impartial regard to truth, and to give my opinion 
on every point freely and without reserve. A scene soon 
opened upon me well calculated to excite my curiosity, 
and call forth all the energies of a reflecting mind. 

Trieste lies at the bottom of a hill, and is the first place 
of trade in the Adriatic, supplying Vienna and all that 
part of Germany with colonial produce and every kind of 
merchandise, which are conveyed by land-carriage over 
the mountains of Ulyria by the way of Lay bach and Gratz. 
The modem part of Trieste is constructed with solidity 
and taste, and admirably adapted for the purposes of 
trade ; inasmuch as, by means of navigable canals, vessels 
with their cargoes approach the very doors of the houses, 
in the under part of which they are deposited, while the 
merchant himself has his apartments above, and generally 
lives in a splendid and luxurious manner. There are se- 
veral beautiful country-seats in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, where the natives retire after the active labours of 
the day, and where they are fanned by the refreshing 
breezes of the Adriatic. 

I left Trieste in the evening by the steamer for Venice. 
It was quite calm and serene when we sailed ; but the 
wind soon set in from the south, accompanied with rain, 
and we all began to feel the effects of a sirocco swell. 
The next morning we entered the port of Venice, and 
were soon surrounded with innumerable gondolas with 
their black awnings, which to me was quite a scene of 
novelty ; and this, added to the appearance of a city rising 
as it were out of the sea, interested me exceedingly. My 
first impressions were, What could be the motives of men 
to construct a city in the water ; and where could they 

d2 
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find sufficient materials to enable them to accomplish the 
object ? To this hour I cannot satisfy myself completely 
on these points. 

The best view of Venice is from the CampanieUo of 
San Marco ; and one cannot imagine a more curious spec- 
tacle. It is constructed upon 122 small islands, all hud- 
dled together, connected by bridges of one arch, and where 
the lanes and passages are in some places so narrow that 
people can almost join hands across. Visits, whether on 
business or of ceremony, are carried on in boats, and you 
enter the staircase of the house by stepping at once from 
your gondola. These boats are covered with a black awn- 
ing, have soft leather cushions of the same colour to recline 
upon, and are well adapted for the hot and oppressive 
weather which generally prevails at Venice. What an 
Englishman is chiefly at a loss for is a place to stretch his 
legs, and where he can take a comfortable walk. I know 
no street in the whole city but the Riva dei Schiavani where 
this is practicable ; and even there it extends compara- 
tively so short a way that he is rather disappointed, al- 
though, in other respects, both the situation and views 
from it are most delightful. It is amusing and pleasant of 
an evening to visit the coffee-houses on the Piazza di San 
MarcOi and indulge in a glass of lemonade. The middle 
of the square is generally filled with crowds of the lower 
classes, who are entertained here and there with the ex- 
tempore wit and humour of a poor improvisatare. He al- 
ways ends his long oration with a low bow to the surround- 
ing gazers, and by asking for a few ceniizimi to keep soul 
and body together. 

There are several objects of high interest in Venice, which 
bear the stamp of its former greatness as a powerful re- 
public, and give us ample testimony of the taste of its citi- 
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zens for the fine arts. No person visiting Venice should 
avoid going to see the church of San Marco and its library, 
the Ducal Palace, gold chain manufactory, Manferino gal- 
lery of paintings, school of the fine arts, with Titian's mas- 
ter-piece. The Ascension ; the Rialto, arsenal, school of 
San Rocco, with Tintoretto's painting of the crucifixion ; 
and in particulai* the following churches— Gesuiti, Pietro 
di Castello, La Salute, II Redentor, S. Giovanni e Paolo, 
Scalzi and Frari, where Titian was buried, and where 
there is a superb monument to the memory of Canova. 
All these churches are deserving of every attention, as con- 
taining the most rare and precious materials used for their 
internal embellishment anddecoration. It is impossible to 
comprehend how and whence such a superabundance of 
valuable ornaments could have been collected. But what 
is worthy of remark, is the exquisite taste and general 
arrangements of these precious objects, far surpassing in 
this respect the temples of worship in other parts of Italy, 
My favourite pastime during the hot weather was sailing 
about the town in my gondola with my valet'^^place, who 
was an extremely intelligent fellow, and bad been a fa- 
vourite servant of the late Lord Byron. The day before 
I quitted Venice, we had arranged to go and see the 
Ducal Palace, and every thing appertaining to it. The 
upper apartments are splendidly furnished, and decorated 
in the richest manner, and were in former times occupied 
by the Doge for the time being. The under part was used 
as a kind of Inquisition, where in times of persecution, and 
from motives of state policy, persons suspected of plotting 
against the government underwent the most horrid trials 
and sufferings ; and were afterwards conveyed to subter- 
raneous dungeons, (some of which were below the water's 
edge,) where they were immured by their merciless tyrants. 
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and terminated their wretched existence unpitied and un. 
known. On descending the steps which led to these 
abodes of misery and despair, we were each furnished 
with a lamp, by the light of which we discovered these 
dreadful mansions where the victims of such infernal ty- 
ranny were starved, and then often immolated and thrown 
into the water which surrounds the building on that side. 
Even now my blood recoils at the recollection of these 
horrors. The far-famed Bridge of Sighs, or Ponte dei Sos^ 
piriy which is a covered archway, joins the Ducal Palace 
with the building opposite ; and over this the poor victim 
destined to destruction passed unseen and unknown. — Let 
us change the scene, and proceed to the banks of the Brenta, 

There is a species of annoyance on the Continent I 
might have adverted to before. Every prince, from the 
august head of the sacred Roman Empire down to the Duke 
of Massa and Carrara, has his donaniersy to protect the 
commercial and manufacturing interests of his loving sub- 
jects, and his inspectors of passports, to guard his princely 
threshold from the approach of travellers suspected of li- 
beral opinions. These trusty officers raise a contribution 
most regularly and systematically, from the too often ex- 
hausted pockets of those who come within the reach of 
their official cognizance ; and there is no remedy but to 
submit to a species of vexation equally absurd and unne- 
cessary. 

I passed on to Mestre in the Duchy of Padua, and pro- 
ceeded to Bologna, by the way of Padua, Rovigo, and 
Ferrara — at this last place we are in the Papal territories. 

On crossing the Po, which forms the line of demarka^ 
tion, the douaniers of his Holiness commence their opera- 
tions, and the seal of spiritual dominion is affixed to the 
passports, ornamented with the keys of St Peter. 
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The banks of the Brenta are beautiful by nature, and 
under any other government would be planted and im- 
proTed in various ways, so as to be rendered one of the 
most delightful spots in Europe ; but in this, as well as in 
other catholic countries, every thing languishes — the roads 
are neglected, the fields generally uncultivated and unim- 
proved, the little inclosures for garden ground choked up 
with* weeds — ^no appearance of animation, no spur to indus- 
try, no trade on a large scale, or manufactories of any kind, 
no symptoms of enjoyment. Here and there we see a 
squalid half-starved peasant driving his cart in mute silence, 
harnessed with a couple of half-starved bullocks ; while 
other miserable creatures are occasionally seen embracing 
a wooden cross, or prostrated before the rotten image of 
some favourite saint. If it was not for the serenity and 
brilliancy of an Italian sky, and the rich verdure all around 
— ^produced from a soil naturally fertile, and regularly ir- 
rigated by the overflowings of the rivers which intersect 
this part of Europe in all directions — the traveller might 
think himself in a country devoted to plague, pestilence and 
famine, instead of one where the goodness and beneficence 
of Providence are so conspicuous. 

In Saxony, where the reigning family profess the Catho- 
lic religion, all the court ceremonial is carried on accord- 
ing to the forms of. priestly austerity ; while the country 
people, and, in short, every person not attached to the 
court, are Protestants. What is the consequence ? They 
are an industrious, happy and flourishing nation. — Let the 
sticklers for Catholicism account for this. 

The land in Italy produces almost every vegetable with 
comparatively little labour ; game and fish are abundant ; 
wine, such as it is, is made all over the country ; so that 
the necessaries of life are in profusion, and extremely 
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cheap : — what cosfcs a shiUmg in England can be had in 
Italy for fourpence, or nearly in that proportion. I do 
not mean to include wearing-apparel ; — every kind of dress 
of a superior quality is brought from other countries, and 
being subject to a high duty on importation, is sold at a 
most extravagant price. 

As we leave Bologna, and proceed to Rome by the way 
of Ancona, the country acquires more and more a degree 
of classical interest. We pass the Rubicon near Rimini, 
where there is an arch and monument erected to the me- 
mory of Julius Caesar, which have withstood the ravages 
of time for upwards of eighteen centuries. On the road 
from Rimini to Ancona the Adriatic is on our left the 
whole way, which, and the appearance of the country in 
genera], renders the drive an extremely pleasant one. 
Ancona is a port of trade of some importance ; its har- 
bour is well secured on the south against the sirocco winds, 
is very commodious for shipping, and they may at all times 
ride there at anchor in perfect safety. The March of An- 
cona, Romagna, the Duchy of Urbino, and even Bologna 
towards the north, are supplied with merchandise and com- 
modities of every kind from Ancona ; and a similar inter- 
coiurse subsists towards the south, as far as Loretto, Msu- 
cerata, and other places, even beyond the great branch of 
the Appennines. 

The first stage from Ancona is Loretto, where, accord- 
ing to the pious belief of the Catholics, the illustrious Lady 
of Loretto first fixed her residence about three centuries 
ago. She happened to be reposing very quietly in a small 
brick chapel on the coast of Dalmatia, when an angel took 
up the whole concern, flew across the Adrjiatic, and placed 
it on the promontory of Loretto, from whence she can have 
a view of her old quarters whenever she pleases. The 
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brick chapel is surrounded with a marble one, on the steps 
of which the devotees crawl round on their knees, while 
the priests are in an adjoining room to receive any dona^ 
tions the pilgrims may be disposed to bestow. 

We pass the Appennines in two places before we reach 
Rome. The road in many parts is singularly picturesque 
and beautiful, particularly at Narni, which of itself is a 
sufficient inducement to give this access to Rome the pre- 
ference. In our approach to it on this side, we found the 
country completely neglected, and depopulated to the ex- 
tent of many miles. We reached the Campania about ten 
minutes before sunset. On passing the last of the heights, 
I discovered this vast plain at my feet, and Rome at about 
fifteen miles distance, with its palaces, monuments, and 
churches, and the glorious sun reflecting its last rays on 
these interesting objects. 

On this vast plain, not a tree, a house, or a living object 
was to be seen, till we arrived within a mile of the capital. 
It presents, the image of sterility, and the stillness of death. 
Not a bird appeared to welcome our approach ; and even 
the very house flies, which had accompanied us before we 
entered the plain, left us in a moment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Age, thou art sham'd ; 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods. — Shakespeabe. 



The approach to Rome by the Porto del Popolo is grand 
arid impressive. You see at once you are entering on the 
kingdom of the fine arts. The three leading streets diverge 
from the gate like radii from a centre, the Corso being 
in the middle, which goes in a direct line to very near the 
base of the Capitol. The space between the gate and 
these streets is ornamented with a red granite obelisk, 
covered with hieroglyphics, erected originally at Heliopolis 
(a town in Lower Egypt) by King Bameses, dedicated to 
the sun, and after the battle of Actium transported to 
Rome by Augustus. 

Rome, a few years before the Christian era, was fifty 
Italian miles in circumference, or about fifty-six English, 
and had a proportionate population. Now, the walls bound 
a space of about sixteen, and the number of inhabitants of 
every degree is reduced to 142,000, including the suburbs. 
The best view of the whole is from the Capitol. On ascend- 
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ing the steeple, you see towards the north the whole of 
what is called modem Rome on an extended plain, with 
the Tiber proceeding southwards in a curvilinear direc- 
tion, with only four bridges upon it, filthy and polluted, 
and moving on slow and languid, in perfect unison with 
the habits and temperament of the multitudes who live 
upon its. banks. There is hardly a boat to be seen upon 
the Tiber, which compels people to go often much out of 
their way before they can get from one quarter of the city 
to the other. This may proceed from the vis inertice of 
the Romans, or their want of faith in the protection of 
water saints. As to any danger of passing the river in 
boats, it is quite preposterous and absurd ; and with re- 
gard to the waves, and difficulty of swimming across the 
Tiber, which Caesar and Cassius are said to have expe- 
rienced, it is a mere poetical fiction. To the south of the 
Capitol you have the Forum Romanum, the Coliseum, the 
Arch of Constantino, the palaces of the Emperors, and all 
the mouldering monuments of Rome's former greatness : 
to the east, the Quirinal, Baths of Diocletian, and other 
interesting objects ; and to the west, the country beyond 
the Tiber, including the church of St Peter and the Tomb 
of Adrian, (now the Castle of St Angelo) ; which district 
is called Transtevere. 

Rome has within its walls several eminences, called 
Monte Gianico, Yaticano, Pincio, Quirinale, Esquilino, 
Celio, Aventino, and others, from all which there is a dif- 
ferent view of the surrounding objects. The walls beyond 
the Tiber are quite modern, whereas the antiquity of those 
which encircle the city on the left can be traced back to 
about the third century. The entrance through these 
walls is by twelve gates, and a few narrow passages at 
different distances one from another. 
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On the Piazza Culanna,^ to the right of the Corso, there 
is a beautiful column erected in honour of Marcus Aure- 
lius, for the victories he obtained in Germany, and which 
are represented in has relief: though they are inferior to 
those on Trajan's Pillar, they are much admired. The 
column is 148 feet high. 

Trajan's Pillar forms the glory of Rome, and is uniyer- 
sally admitted to be the finest monument of the kind in 
existence. Its situation is detestable, being surrounded 
on all sides by paltry buildings ; and what tends still more - 
to destroy the effect, it is on a plane some feet below the 
present level of Rome. This pillar was erected to the 
memory of Trajan by the Senate and the Roman people, 
to perpetuate his victories over the Dacians. It is of the 
Doric order, 132 feet high, and is covered with bassi re- 
lievi from top to bottom, representing 2500 human figures, 
independent of an infinity of military insignia. 

The Mount of the Capitol was originally called Mount 
of 'Saturn ; it afterwards went by the name of the Tar- 
peian Mount, from Tarpeia, who was killed there by the 
Sabines. In the time of Tarquin, on laying the founda- 
tion of a temple to Jupiter, a scull was found, which, being 
considered by the Romans as a presage that Rome would 
become the capital of the world, the spot got the name of 
Capitolium, now changed to Campidoglio. This famous 
Mount became in process of time the centre of the Roman 
power. Political meetings and conferences were held 
there, which regulated the destinies of the world. In for- 
mer times, it was only accessible on the side of the Forum 
Romanum, and that in three places : By the first, the 
Roman conquerors ascended to the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus ; the second began from behind the Temple 
of Fortune ; and the third was cut through the Tarpeian 
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Rock. The Citadel formerly contained the house of Ro* 
mulus, that of Tatius King of the Sabines, and also of 
Manliusy who received the surname of Capitolinus for his 
defence of the Capitol against the Gauls. The Capitol, 
as it is at present, wears quite a different appearance. 
Two lateral edifices are constructed for the sole purpose 
of depositing objects of art, according to the plans of 
Michael Angelo ; and the faqade of the Senatorial Palace 
has been remodelled. In the centre there is a superb 
bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius, taken from the Forum 
of Trajan, which is considered the finest specimen of the 
kind in the world. An enumeration of the many master- 
pieces of sculpture and painting in the Capitol, (including 
the Dying Gladiator, and the famous marble vase found 
near the tomb of Cecilius Metellus,) would fill volumes, 
and which the nature of this work will not admit of. 

To the south of the Capitol we see the Forum Roma- 
num, where, in former ages, the Senate and the Roman 
people held their assemblies. It was then ornamented 
with an infinity of triumphal arches, pillars, and temples, 
and retained its splendour till the seventh century ; but in 
process of time was turned into a cattle market, thence 
deriving the name of Campo Vaccina. The most promi- 
nent objects still remaining on or near this place are — the 
Temple of Jupiter Tonnans, erected by Augustus, of 
which there are only three columns remaining ; the ruins 
of the Temple of Fortune ; the Temple of Concord, also 
in a very ruinous condition ; and the Arch of Septimus 
Severus, close to the bottom of the steps leading to the 
Capitol, which is in excellent preservation. This beauti- 
ful monument was erected in the year 205, by the Senate 
and people, in honour of Septimus Severus, and his sons 
Antonius Caracalla and Geta, for their victories over the 
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Parthians and other eastern nations. The Arch of Titus 
was erected in honour of Titus, son of the Emperor Ves- 
pasian, for his conquest of Jerusalem : the bassi relieyi upon 
it, cut out in marble, are superb, finely preserved, and ad- 
mitted to be the most perfect of the kind handed down to 
us from antiquity. Near this monument is Mount Pala^ 
tin, where Romulus laid the foundation of Rome ; and 
there, upon the decline of the republic, several celebrated 
persons had their habitations, — such as Cicero, Cataline, 
Crassus; and afterward Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Nero, and others, occupied splendid palaces. The Arch 
of Constantine is at the southern extremity of the Forum 
Romanum : it is the most magnificent in Rome, and was 
erected in honour of Constantine the Great, principally 
for his victory over Maxentius. It is of three arcades, 
ornamented with eight fluted columns of the Corinthian 
order, with beautiful bassi relievi, representing various 
acts of the public life of Constantine which called forth the 
admiration and gratitude of the Roman people. 

Within a few steps of this arch, the Coliseum, which has 
triumphed over the ravages of time for so many ages, rears 
its venerable head. It was constructed by the Emperor 
Flavins Vespasian in the middle of ancient Rome, and on 
a spot which had been occupied by Nero as garden ground. 
On this occasion, and on various others at later periods, 
thousands of gladiators tore each other to pieces within the 
bounds of the Coliseum, ferocious animals without number 
destroyed one another, and various sanguinary battles 
were fought on water, which was easily introduced on the 
arena — to gratify the feelings of a barbarous people. This 
towering edifice is constructed of three diflferent arches, 
and terminated by a range of pillars : the first is of the 
Doric order, the second Ionic, and the two last Corinthian. 
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The entry into the upper part of the buildmg m the mte-» 
rior was facilitated by twenty ranges of steps, by which 
the spectator easily reached the place allotted to him. The 
form of the building is oval, measuring 1641 feet on the 
outside; and, when entire, contained upwards of 100,000 
spectators. More than once have I wandered in silence 
and solitude through the windings of this immense pile, and 
have witnessed with regret, (a feeling, I am sure, in which 
many others will participate,) that of late years the walls 
have in many places been patched up with different kinds 
of stone, by which the soft and mournful effect of antiquity 
is destroyed ; and, to make matters worse, the haughty 
Pontiffs take care to leave their names on the walls, to 
show their personal vanity, and to carry them down to a 
contemptible immortdity. 

The first public baths were constructed by Agrippa, 
and his example was followed by Nero and Titus ; — those 
of the former were in the field of Mars, and of the latter 
in the gardens of Nero, which were augmented and im- 
proved by Domitian, Trajan, Adrian, and others. These 
baths were furnished with libraries, and every luxury — 
where philosophers disputed, orators declaimed, and poets 
rehearsed their verses ; and in Nero's gardens the cele- 
brated group of the Laocoon was originally found. 

There is hardly any remains of the palace of Titus to 
show its former grandeur ; the apartments under ground, 
however, are well preserved, ornamented with arabesque 
paintings, which are much admired by artists, not only for 
the freshness of their colouring, but the tastefulness of de- 
sign. It is supposed that Raphael profited by them to 
paint his gallery in the Vatican. 

Horace, Virgil, and Propertius, had their houses on the 
Esquiline ; and on the same spot were the gardens of- Me- 
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caenas, and that celebrated tower where Nero played on 
his lyre, and rejoiced in the conflagration of Rome. 

The pontifical palace on Mount Quirinal commands a 
fine view of Rome, and was constructed in 1574 by Gre* 
gory XIII. It is almost the only house in the whole city 
that unites cleanliness and comfort with splendour, and has 
a very tasteful garden behind^ 

The Pantheon of Agrippa is the most magnificent temple 
of antiquity, and the masterpiece of Roman architecture : 
its solidity, the elegance of its form, and the regularity of 
its proportions, have justly excited universal admiration. 
It was constructed by Marcus Agrippa in his third consu- 
late, twenty-six years before the Christian era: and after- 
wards restored and ornamented by the Emperors Adrian, 
Marcus Aurelius, and at a later period by Septimus Seve- 
rus and Antoninus Caracalla. Agrippa dedicated it to 
Jupiter, in memory of the victory obtained by Augustus 
over Antony and Cleopatra. 

The portico is decorated by sixteen magnificent pillars 
of oriental granite, of one piece, each being fourteen feet 
in circumference, and thirty-eight in height, without taking 
in the base, which is of the finest white marble. The in- 
terior is elegant and grand ; its circular form gave it the 
name of Rotunda. The diameter, as well as the height of 
the edifice from the pavement to the summit, is 132 feet : 
the light enters from above, through a circular opening in 
the middle of ihe cupola. The Pantheon, after various 
repairs and changes, was given by the Emperor Phocas to 
Pope Boniface IV. who, in 608, made a church of it, which 
he dedicated to the Virgin and the Holy Martyrs ; and 
thus it has descended to succeeding Pontiffs, who have 
made such alterations in the interior decorations as their 
fancy suggested. 
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The Cloaca Maxima is one of many other objects of 
public utility, constructed in former times with a degree of 
solidity perfectly surprising. Various smaller ramifica* 
tions were connected with this grand canal, which was 
finished by Tarquin the Superb : It discharged itself into 
the Tiber near the ancient Temple of Vesta, where its 
mouth is still seen, and, like many other parts of it, is in 
excellent preservation. 

The Bridge of St. Angelo was built by the Emperor 
Adrian, to enable him to pass to his magnificent mauso* 
leum, and to the gardens of Domitian : with the exception 
of the parapets, and some little alterations, the bridge 
preserves all its antiquity. Nicolas V. repaired it in 1450, 
and Clement X. gave it the last finish in the 17th century, 
as it stands at the present day. The Castle of St. An- 
gelo (or Mausoleum of Adrian) is at the north end of the 
bridge. In the time of the Goths, the Romans and Greeks 
used it as a place of defence ; in after-ages, the fortifica- 
tions were successively strengthened by Boniface IX., 
Nicolas v., Alexander VI., and Urban Vllf . The name 
of St. Angelo was given to it in consequence of a statue 
of the Archangel Michael having been placed upon its sum- 
mit. There is a covered passage, supported by arcades, 
which communicates with the Vatican ; and thus it serves 
as a place of refuge for the Pope in cases of need. 

There are three churches in Rome which are deserving 
of very particular attention ; — ^viz. St. Peter's, St. John of 
Lateran, and Santa Maria Maggiore. 

St. John of Lateran was founded by Constantine the 
Great, and has been at various periods enriched with im- 
mense gifts. It subsisted ten centuries by means of suc^ 
cessive repairs ; but in 1308 was nearly destroyed by fire. 
Clement V. (then residing at Avignon) sent funds enough 
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to put it again in perfect order ; and Pius IV. caused a 
beautiful gilt roof to be made, as well as the lateral facade 
and two belfries. Succeeding Pontiffs have spent im- 
mense sums in further decorations and improvements. On 
entering this church from the front door, one is perfectly 
overpowered with the effect produced by the elegance and 
Correctness of the architectural finish, and the magnifi- 
cence of the ornamental part of the building. Tou see 
at one glance the whole design, which is uniform and con- 
sistent in every part ; and you are not bewOdered and led 
away from one object to another, as the whole is before 
you, forming one of those brilliant and overwhelming per- 
spectives, which one must have seen to have an adequate 
conception of. • 

Santa Maria Maggiore is little, if at all, inferior : — ^it is 
upon the summit of Mount Esquiline, and has a splendid 
appearance on all sides. Its origin goes so far back as 
the year 352, under the pontificate of St. Liberius ; and 
it was augmented in 432, and embellished successively by 
various Pontiffs. On the space in front there is an obe- 
lisk, which was brought to Rome by Claudius, and even- 
tually placed on its present site by Sixtus Y. I 

The best front view of St. Peter's, at a distance, is from 
Monte Pincio ; but even from thence it is not discernible 
in all its parts — ^which is the less to be wondered at, as it 
lies in a low situation, and is encumbered with many paltry 
houses and sheds, which are extremely destructive of gene>- 
ral effect. Moreover, the enormous size of the cupola 
gives it a heavy appearance, and makes it look more like 
a mausoleum than any thing else. The Vatican itself, 
(which, as far as regards architectural design, has nothing 
to recommend it,) is affixed to the left wing of St. Peter's, 
without any apparent object, and looks Uke a useless | 
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blotch or excrescence on that stupendous edifice. Much 
might be done to improve the general appearance of St. 
Peter's, by removing the Vatican altogether, and every 
building in the immediate vicinity of the church, as well as 
on the whole space to the Bridge of St. Angelo. Such 
an alteration would have the effect of exposing more widely 
a view of the colonnade in front, which, as it is, can hardly 
be discovered till we are close upon it ; and it is one of 
those objects which, to be seen to advantage, must be 
taken in perspective. Almost all the beauties of St. Pe- 
ter's are in the inside of the building ; and even they must 
be viewed separately. Their general arrangement is de- 
fective and without connexion ; and we are so bewildered 
with the variety of objects around us, (some of which are 
of inferior merit, and certainly should be placed elsewhere,) 
that we hardly know on which side to turn ourselves — it 
is a world too much for mortal eye to take in at one glance. 
The most astonishing effort and triumph of human art is 
the inside of the cupola, which from its transcendant beauty 
and wonderful magnitude, impresses the beholder, when 
he looks down to the people in the body of the church, 
with feelings of admiration and surprise. The sounds 
from the vocal choir rise in soft undulations from the chapel 
below, like the soothing concord of angels from another 
world ; and when we descend the steps of St. Peter's with 
our mind absorbed in the contemplation of heavenly things, 
and full of sublime and elevating impressions, we think we 
have been for a while in the regions of immortality. 

St. Peter's is built on what was in ancient times called 
the Field of the Vatican, where the gardens of Nero were 
situated, and where the great massacre of the Christians 
took place mentioned by Tacitus. A little time after- 
wards the Apostle Peter was martyred, and his body de- 
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posited in a neighbouring grotto by his disciple Marcellus. 
— St. Peter's church underwent various repairs and alte- 
rations during the space of eleven centuries. 

Julius II. in 1503, adopted a plan of Bramante for the 
construction of the grand cupola, the execution of which 
was deferred. During the pontificate of Leo. X., San- 
gallo, and Raphael of Urbino, considered the measures 
adopted too insecure to sustain so great a weight ; and, 
after their death, Peruzzi of Sienna changed the plan of 
the building from the form of a Latin to a Greek cross. 

This was afterwards reversed, and the plan of Bramante 
adopted by Anthony Sangallo, under Paul III. This 
Pontiff, at a later period, employed Michael Angelo Buo- 
narotti, who again adopted the plan of the Greek cross, 
and made a new drawing for a cupola, which was acted 
upon by his successors. 

Buonarotti wished to have the facade in the style of that 
of the Pantheon; but his death prevented this sublime 
idea being acted upon. The immense cupola was finished 
under Sixtus V. and Clement VIII., ornamented, as it is, 
with beautiful Mosaic work. At last, under Paul V., the 
temple was finished according to the original plan of Bra- 
mante ; and succeeding Pontiffs added various decorations, 
and partial alterations, up to the present day. 

In 1693 the expense of the whole amounted to two 
hundred and fifty-one millions of francs ; and this sum, 
of course, has been much augmented by the cost of copy- 
ing so many paintings in Mosaic, erecting statues, and 
supplying other articles. The length of St. Peter's is 
575 feet, its breadth at the cross-bar 517, and its height 
422 feet. 

The origin of the Vatican does not seem to be well 
authenticated ; it is certain, however, that Charlemagne 
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sojourned there after being crowned by Leo III. It was 
much enlarged in 1 278 by Nicolas III., and the first con- 
clave was held in it in 1378. Julius II. invited Raphael 
from Florence, who did so much to ornament it by his 
masterly productions ; and succeeding Pontiffs, up to 
Pius YIL, have spent immense sums in embellishing and 
enriching this grand emporium of the fine arts. The 
Vatican contains a magnificent library and museum, and 
has a fine garden adjoining. The private chapel of the 
Poge is under its roof, called the Sixtine, from Sixtus IV., 
who caused it to be constructed. The whole roof, and 
the grand painting at the altar representing the last judg- 
ment, are the work of Michael Angelo. It would be 
endless to enumerate the objects of art, above all price, 
which are deposited in the Vatican, and which the govern- 
ment, with a laudable spirit of liberality, allows any per- 
son to view on particular days of the week, without any 
fee of admittance. Some of the most prominent are, — A 
painting called the Aldobrandini Nuptials, found in an 
old building on the Esquiline in 1606 ; a superb statue of 
Minerva Medica, latterly belonging to Lucian Buonaparte, 
from whom the government bought it ; the colossal group 
of the Nile, with its symbolical figures, taken from the 
ruins of the temple of Serapis ; a bust of Pius VII. by 
Canova ; two fine statues of Caracalla and Demosthenes ; 
a beautiful figure of Tiberius in a sitting posture ; a sar-t 
cophagus with bassi relievi, found when digging the foun- 
dation of St. Peter's ; two fine gladiators by Canova ; the 
celebrated Perseus ; famous Mercury pf Belvidere, known 
better by the name of Antinoiis ; the grand group of the 
Laocoon, which, according to Pliny, was found in the 
Palace of Titus ; Apollo of Belvidere, discovered at 
Antium in the fifteenth century, the sublimest work of 
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human art ; a superb statee of Jupiter in a sitting posture ; 
a statue of Ganymede, of singular beauty, and in excel- 
lent preservation : — Paintings of the conflagration of 847, 
School of Athens, Mount Parnassus, Jurisprudence re- 
presented by the three virtues. Prudence, Temperance, 
and Strength; St. Peter delivered from prison by an 
angel, and Transfiguration — aU by Raphael; Doge of 
Venice, and grand picture of the Virgin surrounded by 
several saints, by Titian ; St. Helen, by Paul Veronese ; 
the martyrdom of St. Erasmus by Poussin ; — and other 
splendid monuments of painting and sculpture without 
number. 

The Papal government has, since its foundation, under- 
gone many changes, and gradually become, in the hands 
of fallible and designing men, a system of ecclesiastical 
oppression, continued for the advantage of the few to the 
disadvantage of the many ; a political lever to depress 
the energies of the human mind, and intended to perpe- 
tuate the dominion of superstition and ignorance among 
mankind. 

The supreme director of this anomalous piece of ma- 
chinery is the Pope, who, in conjunction with his Cardi- 
nals, and tremendous clerical phalanx of all degrees, 
keeps its mechanism from being too closely inspected by 
the uninformed multitude — whose minds are in a state of 
moral debasement and degradation, and whose under- 
standings the clergy work upon and stultify, so as to 
render them subservient to the maintenance of the cleri- 
cal order, to promote its viewS; and extend its dominion. 
Raynal says very justly, — ^' L^Eglise Bomaine avoit 
detruit, autant qu*il est possible, les principes de justice 
que la nature a mis dans tous les hommes. Ce seul 
dogme, qu'au Pape appartient la souverainete de tous les 
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empires, renversoit lefis fondemens de toute societe, de 
toute vertue politique." 

Every thing that constitutes the ceremonial of the Ro«> 
man Catholic Church, the splendid vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, the valuable paintings and statues, the magni- 
ficent decorations and ornaments of the churdies in gene- 
ral, the rich dresses of the numerous clergy — all is intend- 
ed for effect, and, like grand dramatic representations, 
calculated solely to engage the passions and please the 
imagination of the beholders. They are never allowed 
a moment for reflection or investigation; and thus the 
understanding is completely lulled, and goes for nothing. 
The service is performed in Latin, of which the great mass 
of the people comprehend not one word, and (in direct 
opposition to our Saviour's commands to his disdples, ^^ to 
search the Scriptures,") they are on no account permitted 
to see the Bible — ^for this obvious reason, that the mo- 
ment the people make that blessed book the object of 
their study, the dominion and power of their clergy would 
fall to the ground. The clergy allege that there are many 
passages in Sacred Writ not proper to be seen by the people^ 
who might put an erroneous construction upon them ; and 
as a school-book in particular, the Bible is considered 
totally inadmissible. The great Saviour of mankind, 
while engaged in instructing men in the doctrines which 
were intended for their happiness in this life, and to free 
them from the consequence of their sins, and transgres- 
sions, was ^^ a man of sorrow and acquainted with grief," 
clothed with meekness and humility, and had not where 
to lay his head. His Vicegerent on earth (which the 
Pope impiously styles himself) knows no sorrow or griefs 
but that which arises from the knowledge that he must 
soon lose the enjoyment of his temporal luxuries. He is 
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clothed every day in soft raiment, and has many magnifi- 
cent palaces to live in. He is carried on men's shoulders 
in a stately palanquin, wears a triple crown, and has 
crowds of Cardinals and other dependants, who prostrate 
themselves before him, and kiss his feet, as if he was an 
emblem of the Divinity. The Cardinals themselves, un- 
like the simplicity and poverty of the first Apostles, are 
surrounded with attendants, keep the best tables in Rome, 
are covered with silk and Hace, and wallow in luxury of 
every kind. I was present when the Pope performed di- 
vine service in the Sixtine Chapel, — ^he was accompanied 
by about twenty Cardinals in their state dresses, and with 
train-bearers. Strangers of both sexes were admitted 
without any fee or ticket of admission ; the ladies, how- 
ever, contrary to the rules of gallantry and politeness, are 
placed in a pew by themselves behind the gentlemen, and 
precluded by a curtain from being seen by the'^Santissimo 
Padre and his Cardinals. 

In the year 54 the Apostle Peter, from Bethsaida in 
Galilee, first established himself in Bome with a view to 
propagate the Christian religion — the principles and doc- 
trines of which he disseminated with all the zeal which a 
conviction of their importance to the present and future 
happiness of mankind could inspire; and at the same 
time, with all Chrbtian meekness, self-denial and humi- 
lity, he instructed his followers, that the great fundamen- 
tal doctrines of the Old Testament were to be considered 
as the basis of the Christian system ; and to beware of 
false prophets, and the introduction of tenets and prac- 
tices tending to weaken their faith and belief in the divine 
mission and miracles of our saviour. 

All the Popes in succession, from the year 65 to the 
present day, have gradually undermined and altered the 
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doctrines and principles of the church, as they were ori- 
ginally established by the Apostles. Views of self-in- 
terest gained ground, and the allurements of temporal 
enjoyment and worldly distinction triumphed over the con- 
sciences of men ; so that, in the course of succeeding 
ages, Rome, instead of being the abode of unassuming 
meekness and humility, became a scene of cabal and in- 
trigue, where the great body of the church contended for 
wealth and aggrandizement above their fellow-mortals. 
To obtain these ends, the passions of men were flattered, 
their vices and crimes overlooked and pardoned, and the 
commandments of God, as handed down to us by Moses, 
openly despised. In all their churches, baubles and re • 
lies are held in reverence, and graven images worshipped, 
in express disobedience to the second commandment. At 
Rome itself, in the centre of St. Peter's church, thousands 
of individuals of every description daily bend their knee 
to an old bronze statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, which pas- 
ses very well for one of St. Peter ; and where the under- 
standing of the devotee is bewildered among the prodigies 
of art, and the imagination absorbed by the awful solem-^ 
nity of the church music, and the impressive eflFect of the 
church ceremonies. 

No doubt, they all most strenuously deny that they are 
idolaters; but if prostrating themselves before images, 
and bending the knee to statues, be not idolatry, I do not 
comprehend the meaning of the word. They justify them- 
selves by saying that this is merely to remind them of the 
object of their adoration. There must be a sad void in 
the mind when it is necessary to have recourse, to such 
an expedient, in order to keep alive the fire of devotion. 

The pulpit oratory of the Italians is violent and decla- 
matory, and their language often such as would a little sur- 
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prise the ears of a heretic^ although perfectly in unison 
with the taste and morals of the population. I remember 
seeing an admonitory discourse, in which the priest, allu- 
ding to the prevailing degeneracy and immorality of the 
fair sex, observes, Vediamo ogni giomo le ziteUe andare 
dl batto caijiori della pudicizia e ritomcarsene a casa colfruU 
to. 

Let it be well observed, that my general remarks are 
directed towards those who arrogate to themselves the ex- 
clusive right of explaining every point on religion, con- 
nected with the Church of Christ. No person can revere, 
more than I do, the great leading doctrines of the church, 
in all their plainness and simplicity, as they were origi- 
nally taught and transmitted by our blessed Redeemer 
and his disciples. I complain of the abuses which have 
been gradually introduced into the whole system. It ap- 
pears quite unaccountable that the great dignitaries of 
the church should take no pains to regenerate it, and to 
endeavour to avert the evils which are spreading more and 
more wherever their religious creed is in operation. We 
read in St. Luke's Gospel, that '^ every tree which bring** 
eth not forth good fruit, is hewn down and cast into the 
fire." 

Let any person visit Italy, Spain, Portugal, Ireland, or 
any country in the world where the great mass of the po- 
pulation profess to be Catholic, and they will see what 
these fruits are. I do not address myself to fireside 
travellers, who enter the fields of controversy on matters 
of faith. I appeal to the candoiu: and the experience of 
the unprejudiced observer, and to those whoy having resided 
personally in those countries^ are best able to form a proper 
estimate of the morals of the people. All their divines 
whatever, assert that none but those of their order and be- 
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lief have the right and title to instruct the people, and to 
interpret the words of Holy Writ ; and they assert, more- 
over, that they have made no changes in the great funda- 
mental tenets and forms of the church, as originally laid 
down by our Saviour himself. I am no controversialist, 
neither am I inclined or qualified to comment at length 
on subjects of such awful moment ; but I should like to 
know by what authority the successors of St. Peter have 
made so great a deviation from the injunctions and exam- 
ple of our blessed Redeemer, in the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist ; and I mention this in particular, as I humbly 
conceive it is next in importance to that of Baptism. I 
am aware that their explanation or justification is found- 
ed upon arguments of church discipline, which they dis- 
tinguish from faith ; and in fact, on these grounds they may 
justify Any change whatever in the Gospel tradition. This 
mode of proceeding naturally leads us into the mazes of 
error and uncertainty, and leaves a blank in the mind, 
which cannot be satisfactorily filled up. The injunctions 
given by our Saviour to his disciples at the feast of the 
Sacrament, as stated in St. Matthew, are so clear and dis- 
tinct as to admit of no misinterpretation whatever : ^' Jesus 
took bread and brake it, and gave it to his disciples," &c. 
^^ and he took the cup, and gave it to them, saying. Drink 
ye all of it." In the so-called Catholic Church, no bread 
whatever is given to the communicants, but only what 
they are pleased to call a consecrated wafer ; and the cup 
of salvation is never administered to the laity, and even 
on particular occasions confined exclusively to the offi- 
ciating priest. 

They, moreover, affirm that the Sacrament, whether 
taken as a whole or in part, is equally efficacious ; in other 
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words, the wafer taken separately, or the wine without 
the wafer, is fulfilling the commands of Jesus Christ. 

No person can for a moment doubt, that when our 
Saviour said, " Drink ye all of it," he intended that every 
professing Christian should partake of the cup of salva- 
tion. With regard to what they call the real or figurative 
presence in the Sacrament, it is not for a frail, erring being 
like myself to give an opinion, — any individual, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, who goes to the Communion Table 
without those feelings which so sublime a solemnity is 
calculated to inspire, and without the deepest conviction 
of the omniscience aud omnipresence of God, is an un- 
worthy partaker of the Sacrament. We know that the 
power and mercies of providence are every where ; but of 
the nature of this all-governing principle we are totally 
ignorant, and it would be well if that towering and ambi- 
tious spirit, which pretends of divine right to direct the 
consciences of men, would shew a little more humility, 
and try to clear away the weeds from their own vineyard. 

The first time I saw a fair and frail penitent before her 
Father Confessor was in a church at bologna. He is 
seated on these occasions in what may very aptly be com- 
pared to a sentry box, having an aperture on the side, 
where he places his ear and hears the sinner's confessions. 
The inside of the box is solely for himself, and it is open 
in front. I was walking very slowly down one of the aisles 
of the church, when I observed a female with her mouth 
close to the priest's ear, whispering through the aperture 
I have mentioned. She was on the outside, and on her 
knees. The portly gentleman did not at all look like a 
disciple of Father Matthew's, and I shall never forget the 
expression of his countenance, when I took a glance at 
him en passant. 
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The ceremony of taking the veil is often resorted to. — 
At Rome, in walking one day between Monte Cavallo 
and Trajan's pillar, I observed a number of carriages op- 
posite to a church. I entered it without the least difficulty 
or obstruction, and found this ceremony taking place 
under the patronage of Princess Doria, and a few cardi- 
nals, the Camerlingo being of the number. Although any 
person might have witnessed the scene like myself, without 
ticket of admission or fee of any kind, I do not think there 
were fifty spectators, as these things are of frequent oc- 
currence, and attract very little notice. 

One evening I took a walk by myself along the Foro 
Romano, and after passing through the ai'ch of Titus I 
reached the Coliseum. In the midst of these venerable 
remains of antiquity, I could not discover one living ob- 
ject, — all was silent as the grave; and as I was a little tired 
I reclined upon some stone steps in the very centre of the 
ruins. Exhausted from my long walk, I had very nearly 
fallen asleep, when I heard something moving behind me. 
On looking round I discovered a man, with his arms 
clasping a wooden cross, (which, as crosses are so com- 
mon in many parts of the city, I had not paid particular 
attention -to,) with great apparent piety and devotion. 
Not wishing to interrupt him while thus employed, I 
waited quietly tiU he had retired from the Coliseum alto- 
gether, when I examined this cross more minutely, and 
found a glass frame affixed to it, containing words to the 
effect, that " any person kissing this cross shall receive 
an indulgence for one hundred days." 

Thus, then, an open and undisguised encouragement 
is given to all kinds of vice and crime ; and can it be a 
matter of surprise after this and other facilities granted 
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by the clergy, that Rome is the seat of every species of 
abomination. 

It is painful to contemplate a state of society so de- 
grading to human nature. Nothing but ocular demonstra- 
tion could have convinced me of the extent to which ini- 
quity is carried, and in a manner connived at by the ruling 
powers. The deliberate murderer finds at aH times an 
asylum where he cannot be followed by the hand of jus- 
tice. The adulterer and seducer fly to the priest for con- 
solation and absolution, and he whispers peace to their 
troubled conscience ; they return again, like dogs to their 
vomit, to poison the peace of families, and to contaminate 
society by their vice and abominations. The priest is 
again at hand, with a spunge that never dries up, and re- 
moves in a moment the guilty impression. No man will 
say that this state of things is to be attributed to the 
Christian religion, as established by its great founder ; but 
let the administrators of that religion, in all so-called Ca- 
tholic countries, lay their hands on their hearts, and say 
whether they are not the cause of the demoralization now 
existing among their followers, and whether they are in 
their conscience prepared to give an account of their 
stewardship, before an unerring tribunal, in a world be- 
yond the grave. 

In reference to this laxity of morals, an Italian poet of 
the first eminence thus beautifully expresses himself: — 

'* E la fede degli amanti 

Come TAraba fenice 
Che Ti lia, chiascun lo dice 

Dove sia, nessun lo sa." 

Here we see one of the Ten Commandments held in 
open contempt ; the conjugal vow considered a mere form ; 
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and infidelity general among all ranks and descriptions of 
people. This is the less surprising, as marriage is not 
permitted among the clergy ; and so singular a convention 
tends naturally to introduce, into every family, practices, 
under the cloak of religion, utterly subversive of the best 
interests of society, and tending to the general demorali- 
zation of mankind. When all these circumstances are 
taken into consideration, it can excite no surprise in any 
reflecting mind, that the people should be reduced to the 
lowest state of moral degradation, contemptible in their 
own estimation, and equally indifferent about the improve- 
ment of their civil condition as of the rational enjoyments 
of life. The high dignitaries of the church pride them- 
selves on the triumph of priestly dominion and artful ma- 
chination over the good sense of their deluded followers ; 
and this was particularly exemplified in a late Pope of 
piotis memory, who, after bestowing his benediction on 
the credulous multitude from the balcony of St Peter's, 
said to the Cardinal G , with a significent smile, 



<• O quanto e facile di coglionare la gente 1 
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And well he might use this expression, when the people 
are made to believe that a mixture, made from Peruvian 
bark, once circulated through the veins of St. Januarius ; 
and a thousand other stories, equally repugnant to the 
good sense of the civilized world. 

The general appearance of the lower classes at Rome 
is indicative of want and wretchedness of every kind. 
They are dirty and squalid in their persons, and prover- 
bially filthy in their habits. The grand porticos leading 
to St. Peter's, the magnificent marble staircase of the 
Trinita di Montiy but, above all, the interior of the palaces 
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of the great, are considered privileged places for the com- 
mission of every kind of nuisance. 

On one occasion, saimtering through the gates of one 
of these palaces on the Corso, a ragged fellow, at no great 
distance, was preparing to assume an easy attitude, (for 
the Italians are very fond of pantomime,) when the swiss 
or guardian of the palace went to turn him out ; on which 
he looked round with the greatest coolness, and ob- 
served, — 

" Questo forse non e pal&zzo I" 

There is hardly a person in the whole city engaged in 
any active or laudable pursuit, except the artists. Be- 
yond this, the only stimulus for industry seems to be the 
manufacture of crosses, and other relics, for the credu- 
lous, and modem antiquities for the equally credulous Eng- 
lish travellers. Some of the shops contain manufactures 
brought from other countries, which are sold at a great 
advance upon the original price ; and there are various 
tippling-houses and places of resort for the idle and pro- 
fligate. The wretched and deluded victims of this eccle- 
siastical tyranny, living in misery and want, and, what is 
worse, without the approbation of their own consciences, 
are seen lounging about among the ruins of ancient Rome, 
hardly able to support themselves, and, like the wander- 
ing Arabs in the desert, summing up the weary moments 
of a dull and vapid existence. 

There are no prominent examples whatever held out 
for moral or physical exertion to the inhabitants of this 
degraded country, who seem to think that the great 
powers of the human mind were never intended for any 
use, and abandon themselves, accordingly, to complete 
indolence, and the gratification of their depraved appe- 
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tites and propensities. Tet this part of Europe has been 
the residence of Virgil, Tasso, Ariosto, Petrarch, Ra- 
phael, Da Vinci, Dante, Metastasio, Canova, Alfieri, &c. 
Its delightful climate was the great attraction ; and all 
the eminent poets, painters, and sculptors of the day, 
could there cultivate their talents in peace and undis- 
turbed repose, under the shade of their well-earned lau- 
rels. The finest monuments of art in existence are to be 
found in Rome, which in more modem times draws such 
crowds of wealthy amateurs to that celebrated city, and 
where talent is better remunerated than in any other part 
of the world. As to literary productions of a sound mo- 
ral tendency, there is no such thing to be seen. Obscene 
and humorous works, founded on the national taste of the 
people, and calculated to please them, circidate freely ; 
which, joined to the immoral writings of some of their an- 
cient poets and modern dramatic writers, form the grand 
store for national edification and instruction. 

There is a great deal of sameness in Italian music : it 
is enough to hear that of one opera to give us a tolerable 
idea of the national taste and talent. The composers 
copy much from one another, with the exception of that 
eminent and original artist Martini, (now out of date,) 
who followed out plans of his own, and perhaps for that 
very reason was never much in vogue with his country- 
men. I have heard, in different parts of Europe, some 
of the most eminent singers of both sexes. Of females, 
Mara, Davia, Leoni, Pozzi, Saporeti, Gasparini, Mag- 
giorletti, Catalani, &c. ; and of males, Bruni, Nencini, 
Mandini, Lablache, &c. : they were all excellent in their 
way, the last mentioned I would say superlatively so. 
Nothing is attended to in the Opera Bouffa but the 
music and action, the words are often downright nonsense. 

F 
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In the Opera Seria it appears strange and absurd to see 
two eunuchs, with soft female voices, personating, for 
example, the great heroes of antiquity, such as Julius 
Caesar and Antony, dressed in silk and lace, and casting 
languishing or desponding looks at one another in musical 
strains, intermixed with the sighs and aspirations of sen- 
timent or gallantry ; — ^but such is the national taste. 

I have perhaps said enough as to the manners and mo^ 
rals of the Italians ; but having, in my view of Germany^ 
(particularly at Weimar,) given my readers a picture of 
the national character there^ and of the domestic habits of 
the people, the blessed fruits of the Reformation, I must 
be permitted in this place to furnish a pendant to it* 

No person will deny that the religious creed of a people 
ought to have the effect of improving their morals. The 
object of a traveller is to analyze this in its proper place, 
and among the people he visits. The following fact speaks 
for itself. 

On my arrival at Rome, I drove to one of the most fa^ 
shionable hotels, close to the Piazza di Spagna^ and took 
possession on the first floor of a neat parlour, having two 
separate bed-rooms at one end of it, with the condition, 
that when any person arrived wishing to take the extra 
bed-room, I should be at liberty to remove to another part 
of the house. On the first morning after my arrival, I 
rang the bell for breakfast, which was brought to me by 
rather a smart-looking female. While I was breakfast- 
ing — with an intention of going out immediately afterwards 
to view the environs — she was strolling about the room 
making some little arrangements of the furniture. When 
I had done, she sat down very coolly at the table, and 
finished what remained of the eatables and drinkables, 
caring no more for me during this operation than if I had 
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been one of the chairs. The novelty of such a scene took 
my fancy, and I was resolved to remain and see what 
would happen next. She Uien asked me how I had passed 
the night ; and, pointing with a significant look to one of 
the bed-room doors, told me she had slept there — a cir- 
cumstance quite unknown to me ; and followed up her 
observations by advances which did not in the least admit 
of a double interpretation. In the course of the day I 
asked the landlord of the house who and what the female 
was ? he told me that her husband was a tailor, who lived 
opposite, but that she was employed in the hotel in the 
capacity of chamber-maid. Money is the constant object 
of the Italians, and they will endeavour to procure it 
rCimporte d quelprix. 

Let us turn from this lamentable picture of human de- 
pravity and superstition, and do justice where justice is 
due. Let us snatch a flower out of the desert waste, and 
water it with the joyful tears of Christian S3rmpathy, and 
feelings congenial to the good and the virtuous of all na- 
tions. Amidst this chaos of immorality and wretchedness, 
there exists in every country professing Catholicism, cha^ 
ritable institutions innumerable, for the support of the 
aged, destitute, and infirm, as well as of helpless children 
under age, where they are attended to with a degree of 
zeal and disinterestedness beyond all praise ; and although 
many of these establishments are extremely defective in 
their internal arrangements, and often prove an asylum to 
indolent and worthless characters, still they have the ef- 
fect of reducing the sum of human misery, and of giving 
consolation to the weary pilgrim in the last stages of ex- 
istence. This sympathetic feeling, this warm desire to 
alleviate the suiFerings of others, will readily be admitted 
to be the brightest feature in the Christian character. It 

f2 
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is quite immaterial to inquire as to the particular motives, 
or the secret springs from whence it arises ; the effects are 
seen and acknowledged, and the balm of consolation ad- 
ministered to millions. 

We shall now proceed southwards through the St. Gio- 
vanni gate on the great road to Naples. This road, which 
is 154 Italian miles in extent, as well as the whole tract 
of country on both sides of it, have at various periods been 
the theatre of great events, to some of which I shall ad- 
vert as I go along. The old ro'dA to Naples was the cele- 
brated Appian Way constructed by Appius Claudius Caesar 
in the year of Rome 442, where it first began, passed over 
the Pontine Marshes, and extended to Brindisium, a town 
on the Adriatic, in the kingdom of Naples. It is said that i 

this road, which was composed of large pieces of square 
stones, originally went no farther than Capua, but was 
afterwards continued to Brindisium by Trajan. The pre- 
sent road, both in this respect, and in the direction it takes, 
is different ; inasmuch as, on quitting Rome, the Appian 
Way is on the right, and we rejoin it again near Albano. 
On the left, towards Albano, we see the remains of some 
tombs which bordered the ancient Latian Way, and, far- 
ther on, the ruins of the aqueduct of Claudius, and those of 
the springs of Julia, Tepula, and Marcius. Albano is on 
an elevated situation, and commands the most charming 
and extensive view that can be imagined ; it has replaced 
the ancient town of Alba Lunga, built by Ascaniiis, son of 
iEneas, 400 years before the foundation of Rome. Before 
entering the town, we see the remains of a tomb, the ori- 
gin of which is unknown, although some writers assert it 
to be that of Pompey the Great, who had his villa in the 
environs. A little farther on is the lake of Albano, twelve 
miles in circumference, and 480 feet in depth, which was 
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formerly the crater of a volcano, and well worth the atten- 
tion of the traveller, from several circumstances connected 
with its history. We pass in succession the three stages 
of Velletri, Cisterna, and Torri tre Ponti, which offer no- 
thing deserving of particular remark. At this last place 
the Pontine Marshes commence, which extend twenty-four 
miles in length, by six, and some parts twelve, in breadth. 
In early ages this spot was so populous, that, according 
to Pliny, there were twenty-three towns upon it, among 
which were Sermoneta, Sezze, Pipemo, and Antium ; inde- 
pendent of which there were villas innumerable, including 
those of Titus, Pomponius Atticus, family of Antonine, 
Mecaenas, and Augustus : even in those days the soil was 
swampy and the air infectious. Appius Claudius, in the 
year of Rome 442, is said to have been the first to con- 
struct bridges, roads, and canals, in these parts, of which 
there are still vestiges. These labours were suspended 
(owing to continued wars in which the Romans were en- 
gaged) till the time of Julius Caesar, when he projected 
many plans for draining the Marshes ; — one of them was 
to alter the course of the Tiber, by bringing its waters 
through the Marshes, and then to join the sea at Terra- 
cina. Octavius Augustus Trajan, and the different Pon- 
tiffs in succession — Boniface VIII., Martin V., Sixtus V. 
and Pius YI. — ^laid out immense sums in improving this 
tract of country, so as to endeavour to make it applicable 
to the purposes of agriculture : Much certainly has been 
done, but much more might be effected under a proper 
government, by good practical operatives. 

The road is excellent from one end of the Marshes to 
the other ; but the accommodation upon it wretched and 
abominable, and no traveller ought to halt till he reaches 
Terracina. At the extremity of the western point there 
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is a small port or harbour, from whence Cicero embark ed 
for his villa the day he was assassinated. Capo d'Anzo, 
thirty-seven miles from Rome, was the ancient Antium, 
belonging to the Yolsces,' so often the seat of contest be- 
tween them and the Romans. Several fine statues have 
been found there ; such as the Apollo of the Vatican, and 
Gladiator Borghese. 

Terracina, which is the last town in the Roman States, 
formerly belonged to the Yolsces, and was by them called 
Axur. The Greeks afterwards gave it the name of Tra- 
china. Its situation is extremely well chosen, the views 
from it picturesque in the highest degree, and, on the 
heights above the town, the ancient Romans had many of 
their country seats, among the rest the Emperor Galba. 
Six miles beyond Terracina we enter the kingdom of Na^ 
pies at Torre de' Confini, and there are obliged to undergo 
a most rigorous and vexatious examination. The next town 
is Fondi, situated on the Appian Way, which passes 
through the middle of it. Strabo, Pliny, and Martial, 
speak of the fine wines of Fondi, beyond which (according 
to Tacitus) the life of Tiberius was preserved in a grotto 
by Sejanus. 

In a house belonging to the order of Donunicans, we see 
the rooms which were inhabited by St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and where he taught theology. Itri is also on the Appian 
Way : nothing can be more delightful than it appears, sur- 
rounded on all sides by vineyards, fig-trees, laurels, and 
myrtles. On the right of the road towards Mola di Gaeta, 
we pass a tower which is supposed to be the tomb of Ci- 
cero. The Mola is beautifully situated on the sea-side, and 
forms a safe and commodious haven, but merely for fishing- 
boats. On the opposite shore is the toum of Gaeta, and at 
some distance the islands Ischia and Procida. Between 
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Mola and Gaeta we see Cicero's country-house, where he 
retired from the fury of Mark Antony, and was assas- 
sinated, forty-four years before the Christian era. Gaeta 
itself is joined to the Continent by a narrow neck of land : 
it contains a population of about 10,000, and is of great 
antiquity, supposed to have been founded by ^neas, as 
mentioned by Virgil. On its summit is a tow^er called 
Torre d* Orlando, which, according to an inscription upon 
it, is the mausoleum of Lucius Munatius. 

The castle was constructed about the year 1440, and 
improved afterwards by King Ferdinand and Charles V. 
It is looked upon as one of the strongest in the kingdom 
of Naples, and underwent two sieges — one so recently as 
1806, against the French, and the other against the Aus- 
trians in 1815. After leaving Mola di Gaeta on our way 
south, we pass a river called Garigliano on a bridge of 
boats, where the Appian Way takes another direction ; 
and on the same ground Marius and Sylla contended for 
mastery during the civil wars. Two stages further on 
brings us to Capua on the river Volturna, strongly forti- 
fied ; and here travellers' passports undergo another scru- 
tiny. 

According to Strabo, Capua was built by the Tyrrhe- 
nians 542 years before the Christian era; while others 
give it a date 300 years farther back. Hannibal, in order 
to attach the Capuans to his cause, promised to make their 
city the capital of Italy. The Romans took it afterwards, 
when the inhabitants were reduced to a state of slavery, 
the town sold to the highest bidder, and the senators 
scourged and beheaded. Thus, in process of time, hardly 
a stone of it remained, till about the year 856, when the 
present city rose from its ruins. It still contains several 
monuments of its former grandeur. After we pass A versa, 
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the next and last stage to Naples, every thing announces 
our approach to the capital ; the noise of carriages, cab- 
riolets, and carts, in that populous city, joined to the con- 
fused mixture of the people's voices, strikes the ear of the 
traveller long before he reaches it ; and, unless this was 
explained as being the case every day from sunrise to sun- 
set, one would be apt to attribute it to some popular coxa* 
motion. 
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CHAPTER V. 



« Yedi NapoU e poi mori.'* 



This is an old hackneyed saying of the Neapolitans, 
and demonstrates their admiration of their native city. 
We should be very sorry to endeavour to reason them out 
of this enthusiastic feeling, as it constitutes their chief hap- 
piness, and makes them forget their i/t^retchedness and 
poverty. It cannot be denied that Naples is most beau- 
tifully situated ; surrounded on the east, south, and north, 
by romantic eminences, studded with villas, in the heart 
of a rich and luxuriant soil, and having in front a grand 
sheet of water, which enters the Bay from the Mediter- 
ranean, and washes those delightful shores with its never- 
ceasing undulations. This, added to the powerful influ- 
ence of a clear and cloudless sky, draws forth the raptu- 
rous feelings of the natives, who are seen in crowds, in 
every part of the town, indulging their lazy, filthy, and 
indolent habits, and filling up their whole time, from morn- 
ing till evening, in unprofitable and senseless merriment ; 
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they seem to have no object but enjoyment for the mo- 
ment, no desire beyond the gratification of a dish of ma- 
caroni and cold water, which is their constant food ; aod 
they lounge about in the streets with hardly a rag to cover 
them, very little elevated in the scale of creation above 
the domestic animals which surround them. Their warm 
and delightful climate naturally inclines them to indolence ; 
and thus the great powers of the human mind, from not 
being brought into action, naturally lose their tension and 
usefulness. When we add to this the nature of the govern- 
ment, the subserviency of the people to the dominion of 
the priesthood, and their firm belief in the infallibility of 
the miracles of St. Januarius and a thousand other saints, 
we need not be surprised at their incapacity for every 
thing that is laudable and useful in the commerce of life, 
their indulging in the most shocking vices, and perpetra- 
ting the greatest crimes without remorse. 

The origin of Naples is involved in complete obscurity, 
and its early history related di£Ferently, according to the 
various fantasies of the writers of those times. It was 
not till the year 433 before the Christian era, when such 
mention is made of it as can be confidently accredited. 
From about that period, for centuries afterwards, its pos- 
session was contested by various nations, such as the Car- 
thaginians, Romans, Vandals and Goths, till nearly the 
time of Charlemagne, when it came under the dominion 
of the emperors of the East. After undergoing various 
revolutions during nearly eight centuries, it reverted to 
Charles V. King of Spain, in whose family it remained 
till 1707, when the Emperor Joseph I. became King of 
Naples. Charles III. who reigned afterwards, was a pro- 
tector of literature and the arts, and commenced the ex- 
cavation of Pompeii and Herculaneum, as well as a plan 
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for building the palace of Caserta. Napoleon Buonaparte 
dethroned Ferdinand IV. in 1806, and he gave the king- 
dom to his brother-in-law Murat, who was subsequently 
replaced by Ferdinand ; and at his death, in 1825, Francis 
Duke of Calabria succeeded to the throne. 

The neighbourhood of Naples is a kind of museum in 
action ; nothing can exceed the beauty of its environs, 
(seen to the greatest advantage from an eminence called 
St. Ermo,) where Caesar and Cicero courted repose, and 
even that monster Nero tried to stifle the horrors of a 
guilty conscience, and drown the recollection of his enor- 
mous cruelties. On the north, the city is environed with 
hills which crown the Terra di Lavoro, called formerly by 
the Romans Campania. These fields are fertiliseB by the 
stream Sebeto, the volume of which was greatly reduced, 
and its course altered, by the great eruption from Vesu- 
vius in 79. The population of Naples is estimated at 
450,000 ; and it might be well defended, if the three castles 
of St. Ermo, Dell' Ovo, and the New Castle, were pro- 
perly fortified. It is paved throughout with lava from 
Vesuvius ; and there is not a good street in the whole city, 
except that of Toledo, nor an open space of any regular 
or symmetrical form. 

Naples contains about 300 churches, (of which 48 are 
parish churches,) which in point of magnificence stand in 
no degree of comparison with those of Rome ; and there 
are, moreover, thirty-seven establishments for poor chil- 
dren and aged persons of both sexes. The principal 
palace of the sovereign is called Palazzo Vecchio^ founded 
in the reign of Charles V., to which various additions were 
made in 1600. Immediately below it, at the side of the 
Bay, is the Darsena, the Cannon Foundry, the Arsenal, 
and difTerent establishments for the Navy. On the right 
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of the palace we see the theatre of San Carlos, built in 
17379 and considered the finest in Italy; and there are 
two or three minor ones in its immediate neighbourhood. 
— We shall pass over a number of objects little interesting 
in themselves, and dwell on those more deserving the at- 
tention of the traveller. 

There is a fine quay, leading to the Chiaja Reale^ the 
' most delightful promenade and public garden at Naples. 
In this district are situated the best hotels, such as Villa 
di Londra, Villa di Roma, Crocelle, Hotel de Suede, &c. 
This garden is surrounded on all sides by an iron balus- 
trade, and ornamented by a vast number of marble statues. 
The grottx) of Pausilippo, over the top of which were the 
villas of Marius, Pompey, Virgil, Cicero, and Lucullus, 
is a road arched over and cut through a hill, one-third of 
a mile in length, paved with lava, and broad enough for 
two carriages to pass. 

The tomb of Virgil is still preserved; and (as mentioned 
by Elius Donatus in the fourth century) his remains were 
transferred to Naples by order of Augustus. 

The object of most interest in the city of Naples is the 
Royal Academy, better known as the Bourbon Museum, 
built in 1587 by the Viceroy Duke of Ossuna, and consi- 
derably altered and augmented in after times. It consists 
of five departments ; viz. a collection of statues, partly in- 
herited from the family of Famese, 'and partly discovered 
in Pompeii and Herculaneum ; papiri found in Hercula- 
neum, and ingenious apparatus for unfolding and decy- 
phering them ; library consisting of 150,000 volumes, open 
to the public; picture gallery; collection of Etruscan 
vases, medals, figures in bronze, as well as various articles 
found in Pompeii and Herculaneum, classified and ar- 
ranged in the greatest order and neatness. The princi- 
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pal masterpieces of sculpture are, — the Hercules Far^ 
nese» Flora Famese, Torso Famese, the work of ApoU 
lonius and Andrescus — which three precious objects were 
found at Rome in the baths of Caracalla ; a superb Ve- 
nus ; an admirable Adonis, and fine statue of Aristides, 
found in Herculaneum; two beautiful Gladiators and a 
Venus, discovered at Capua ; a Ganymede and Herma- 
phrodite at Pompeii ; and many other fine specimens. 

When the Romans conquered the world, thby embel- 
lished the western part of Naples, about and beyond 
Pouzzol, with the treasures they had amassed ; — there they 
found a delicious climate, a fertile soil, and reposed under 
the shade of their laurels. Nothing now remains of all 
this magnificence. The population is scanty, idle, and 
impoverished ; and we discover at every step the slender 
remains of ancient monuments crumbling into dust. 

The Lake Agnano and Grotto del Cane are well worth 
visiting. The latter is remarkable from the experiments 
made with some animals, particularly dogs, by keeping their 
heads immersed for some time in a light vapour, which 
rises and settles about six inches above the ground. The 
animal becomes extremely agitated, and is motionless in 
two minutes, when it would infallibly expire if not imme- 
diately exposed to free respiration. Men can undergo the 
experiment with less danger. Eminent Neapolitan che- 
mists have found, that from one end of the grotto to the 
other a thick vapour rises to the height of a Parisian foot, 
composed of carbonic acid gas, which, from its specific 
gravity, remains under the atmospheric air ; but with this 
gas other vapours arise, specifically lighter, which settle 
above it, and descend from the roof of the grotto in a state 
of condensation. It has been supposed, therefore, that 
this carbonic, joined with other acids produced by the de- 
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composition of the water and sulphureous particles it con- 
tains, is the natural cause of the deyelopment of those 
exhalations or vapour I have mentioned. 

Between the Lake Agnano and Pouzzol is a spot called 
Solfaterra, considered, even in the time of Pliny and Strabo, 
as a volcano not entirely spent. Several places exhale a 
warm smoke, charged with sulphur and sal ammoniac ; 
and when we either walk upon the surface, or throw a 
stone upofi it, it produces a hollow sound, indicating sub- 
terraneous chasms. In the night flames are visible from 
the surface, and the crackling of fire below is distinctly 
heard. Several writers have supposed that it has a com- 
munication with Vesuvius ; but this idea is merely hypo- 
thetical. 

The origin of the town of Pouzzol is very remote — some 
say 232 years after the foundation of Rome — by the 
Cumeans, while others ascribe it to the Samians. The 

« 

Romans called it afterwards Puteoli, when it became one 
of their colonies in the year of Rome 559, and the resort 
of many wealthy and distinguished persons ; from which 
circumstance Cicero called it Rome in miniature. After 
the fall of Rome it was greatly injured by volcanic erup- 
tions, and the incursions of barbarous nations ; so that 
now there is hardly any evidence of its former magnifi- 
cence. One of the finest objects, partly still remaining, 
is the Temple of Serapis, which was only discovered in 
1750. It was then in tolerable preservation, but many of 
its chief ornaments have since been taken away. The 
port of Pouzzol was formerly one of the most magnificent 
of all Italy. The break-water, which was repaired by 
Adrian and Antoninus Pius, consisted of twenty-five arches. 
To this Caius Caligula added a bridge 3600 feet long, 
which extended to Raise ; and this enormous expense was 
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incurred to satisfy his insatiable pride, wishing to imitate 
Xerxes, who constructed something similar between 
Greece and Asia. Another of the ancient monuments of 
Pouzzol is the Coliseum, in tolerable preservation, of an 
OTal form like that of Rome, and able to contain 45,000 
spectators* Suetonius informs us, that Augustus assisted 
at the games which were celebrated there in his honour. 
It contains a small chapel dedicated to St. Januarius, 
where, accoi^ding to the true believers, he was exposed to 
the fury of bears, but that at the sight of the saint these 
animals lost their ferocity, and fawned upon him : Five 
thousand persons were converted by this miracle, which so 
enraged Timotheus, Diocletian's lieutenant, that he or«- 
dered the saint to be instantly beheaded. Cicero's villa 
is at the Gulf of Pouzzol, which he designated by the 
name of Academia, and where it is supposed he composed 
his QuestioTies AcademiccB. 

The ruins of Baise are near Pouzzol. According to 
Strabo, Bajus, companion of Ulysses, was interred at that 
place, which took its name from him. It was formerly 
entirely covered with houses constructed by the wealthy 
Romans. Horace preferred this place to every other in 
the world : and such was the desire to possess a bit of 
ground upon it, that various encroachments were made 
upon the Empire of Neptune^ as Horace poetically expres* 
ses himself. 

Julius Caesar, Hirtius, and Pison, had houses there ; 
and it was in that of the last mentioned that the conspiracy 
was formed against Nero. Pompey, Marius, and Jula 
Mammea (mother of Alexander Severus), had all magni- 
ficent villas at Baiae. 

Misenum was situated on a promontory south-west of 
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Pouzzol, and (according to Virgil) took its name from 
Misenius, companion of ^neas, who was interred there. 

Julius Caesar planned a grand harbour, under the direc- 
tion of Agrippa, called at the present day Porto Giulio. 
It was afterwards finished by Augustus for the Roman 
fleet, which on that side commanded the Mediterranean, 
while that at Ravenna overawed the Adriatic. Pliny the 
Elder commanded the fleet in 79, when, on going to see 
the famous eruption from Vesuvius, he lost his life. The 
most magnificent seats at Misenum were those of Nero, 
Lucullus, and Tiberius, the ruins of which still remain. 
In going from Misenum to Cumes, we see the ruins of 
Servilius Vacca's sumptuous villa, who retired there to 
escape the persecutions of Tiberius and Sejanus. Strabo 
says that the foundation of Cumes is of older date than 
that of any town in Italy, and that it was constructed by 
the Cumenians, who came into Italy with the Calcedonians 
to seek an asylum after the siege of Troy. It was the 
last retreat of Tarquin the Superb. Under Augustus 
it became a Roman colony, where the arts flourished ; but 
this was soon succeeded by war and the plague, which 
ruined Cumes, called in the time of Juvenal Vacua Cuma. 

We shall now proceed to the other side of the Bay of 
Naples, infinitely more abounding in objects deserving our 
research. 

On passing the bridge over the Sebeto, we proceed to Por- 
tici by a broad road paved with lava, and ornamented with 
country-seats. At the distance of three miles we reach 
the Palace of Portici, built in 1736 by Charles III. Its 
facade is toward the Bay of Naples, from whence the view 
is enchanting ; but the great court of the palace (which is 
an octagon) is traversed by the public road leading to Sa- 
lerno, Basilicata, and Calabria ; than which nothing can 
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be more contrary to good taste, or more annoying to the 
royal family and their attendants. How such a monstrous 
idea originated, I have never been able to learn. A 
little farther is the village of Resina, where there is a 
pretty villa called La Favorita Reak, belonging to the 
King, and ornamented with various marbles found at the 
seat of Tiberius in the island of Capri. Both the villages 
of Portici and Resina are constructed on the ruins of an- 
cient Herculaneum. According to the fertile imagination 
of the poets, (as well as Strabo and Denis of Halicamas^ 
sus,) Herculaneum, Pompeii, Monaco, Leghorn, and For- 
mia, were founded by Hercules the Phcenician. Hercu- 
laneum, in particular, was said to have existed sixty years 
before Troy : it is certain, however, that it did exist at 
the time of the Roman Republic. Then it was a very 
flourishing city, inhabited and governed successively by 
the Etruscans, Samnites, and Greeks, and became sdfter- 
wards a municipal town and colony of the Romans. In 
fact it was considered, after Naples and Capua, as the 
finest and most opulent of the whole Campania. In 63 
it was greatly damaged by an earthquake, and completely 
overwhelmed by the great eruption from Vesuvius in 79, 
at which period Pompeii and Stabia were also destroyed. 
The discovery of Herculaneum in 1689 was by mere ha- 
zard, and took place when the inhabitants were digging 
to obtain a spring of water. The Prince of ElboDuf, in 
excavating near the same spot in 1720, found several sta^- 
tues, with which he ornamented his palace at Portici. 
These excavations were farther carried on by Charles III., 
when the theatre was discovered, and a variety of curious 
fragments : but they are now entirely put a stop to, as 
the consequences might be fatal both to Portici and Re- 
sina. 
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Mount Vesuvius is 3573 feet high, and its circumference 
at the base, including that of two other mountains to which 
it is attached, is about thirty miles. There are three 
roads to the summit — that from Resina is the best known, 
and most frequented. The crater is 5624 feet in curcmn- 
ference, and when the Mount is not in action, is seen dis- 
tinctly to the bottom in every direction. The view from 
the summit is the most magnificent which can be well 
imagined ; and many persons ascend in the night in order 
to witness the effect of the rising sun. 

Before we proceed to Pompeii, I would detain my read- 
ers a little to give them an account of my ascent to 
Mount Vesuvius, which was attended with two or three 
mcidents extremely amusing and laughable. During a 
delightful clear day, we left Naples in an open barouche 
— a lady, two Frenchmen, and myself. On our arrival at 
Resina, where the road turns towards the mountain, we 
discovered about twenty donkies ready saddled, with as 
many ragged Lazzaronis, for the accommodation of visi^ 
tors ; we accordingly each chose a donkey and conductor, 
and mounted, ready to start. At this juncture, the un- 
engaged part of the gang surrounded us in a tumultuous 
manner, making the most horrid shrieks and yells ima- 
ginable, alleging that we would never reach half-way to 
the mountain, because one of our beasts had a broken leg, 
another was blind, a third deaf — ^in short, they did all they 
could to prevent our proceeding. We discovered in a 
moment what their motives were, and, after some threats 
and a little coaxing, we were allowed to go on. Each 
fellow was armed with a long pole, with which he con- 
stantly belaboured the poor animal, bawling out hoo at 
every stroke ; and in this manner the donkeiade arrived at 
the convent, a kind of inn, at no great distance from the 
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bottom of the mountain. From thence the road is over 
gloomy, unproductive fields of old lava, successively de* 
posited layer upon layer for ages past. On arriving im- 
mediately under the crater we dismounted, and now the 
ascent, which was extremely precipitous, commenced. I 
found it excessively fatiguing, the scoria and cinders up 
to the ancles giving way at every step ; and if I had not 
been hawled up by one of the Lazzaroni, to whom I was 
joined by a rope, I never could have reached the summit. 
As it was, the exertion heated me exceedingly ; and when 
I arrived there I found the air so very cold and piercing, 
I began to be alarmed for the consequences. After look- 
ing into the gaping chasm in all directions, which, when 
the mountain is not in action, can be distinctly seen to the 
bottom, I was advised by my companions to get to the 
convent as fast as possible, where, seated by a good fire, 
and after drinking a bottle of lachryma^ I found myself 
perfectly well. 

In the course of our peregrinations on our way back to 
Naples, and in passing one of the country churches, we 
discovered a priest, in the full habit of his order ^ standing 
at the grand entrance with a gun in his hand shooting 
sparrows. This to a poor heretic like me appeared rather 
irreverent ; but the pious Catholics stand upon less cere- 
mony, and have always a sponge ready to remove any in- 
decorous or immoral impressions. 

Pompeii was situate on the river Samo, not far from 
the sea, where there was in former times a fine harbour, 
and a very extensive commercial intercourse. Historians 
diifer as to the period of the eruption which destroyed 
Pompeii, 

The volcanic matter, they say, which covered Hercula- 
neum in 79, was composed of cinders and stones, after- 
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wards mixed up with boiling water from Vesuvius, so as 
to convert them into a thick and hard mortar. At Pom- 
peii, on the other hand, the mixture was merely dry cin- 
ders and stones, which were more removeable, and must 
have fallen like a shower, as none of the edifices or their 
ornaments have in the least suffered. King Charles III. 
first discovered some traces of the existence of Pompeii 
about the middle of the last century, when the excava- 
tions began, which have been continued since with in- 
creased ardour. This ancient city contains many inte- 
resting objects, which the limits of this work will not ad- 
mit of particularly enumerating ; I shall merely mention 
the temple of Isis, several tombs almpst in their original 
state, houses of Albinus, Popidius Rufus, Caius SaUust, 
Julius Cecilius Capella, Yettius Herenius, Julis Polibius, 
Jules Equanus, and others; grand portico of Pompeii, 
supported on one side by fifty-six columns, and on the 
other by the wall of the tragic theatre ; the forum, temple 
of Esculapius, two theatres separated only by a portico 
covered over, and, as such, known by the Greeks under 
the name of Odeon ; theatre for tragedy, the most mag- 
nificent specimen of art in Pompeii ; and amphitheatre for 
the combat of gladiators. In many of these buildings there 
are the finest remains of Mosaic pavement, and fresco 
paintings in excellent preservation. 

We took our cold collation and bottle of lachryma in 
this awful solitude, on the steps of one of the theatres, 
where, twenty centuries ago, sacrifices were offered up to 
Thalia and Melpomene. 

No person being once at Naples should omit going to 
Sicily. At the present day the communication by sea is 
commodious and secure by means of steam vessels, which 
ply periodically between Naples, Messina, and Palermo ; 
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and in fact the whole of the west part of Italy may be visited 
in the same manner, as these vessels touch during their 
course at Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Yecchia, Naples, &c. 

I waited two or three weeks longer at Naples than I 
originally intended, with a view of going to Sicily by these 
water conveyances ; but some accident having happened 
to the steamer, which did not arrive at Naples during my 
residence there, I was reluctantly compelled to forego the 
pleasure of seeing Sicily, and judging by ocular demon- 
stration of its various attractions. The following short 
account of it, drawn from the latest and best authorities, 
I trust will interest my readers, and make up for the blank, 
occasioned by the disappointment I met with. 

Sicily abounds in gold, silver, iron, copper, and lead 
mines ; but the exploration of these is neglected, and that 
of alum, nitre, sulphur, vitriol, saltpetre, &c. more attended 
to. Every variety of marble, porphyry, alabaster, jasper, 
rock-crystal, and other valuable productions, are exported 
in large quantities. The coral fishery is carried on at 
Trapani and Messina, and amber abounds near Mount 
Etna. Raw silk and Marsala wine are exported to a large 
amount. In short, Sicily is inexhaustible in natural ad^- 
vantages, and nothing is wanting but a good and effective 
Government to render it the richest spot in the world :^^ 
as it is, they have hardly any manufactures, agriculture 
languishes, and the miseries of bigotry and priestly domi« 
nation totally inervate and destroy the energies of the peo- 
ple. 

Palermo and its environs form a beautiful landscape, not 
unlike that of Naples ; it has nearly the same climate, a 
fertile soil, a picturesque neighbourhood, and a conside- 
rable trade, which admits of vast extension. The popular 
tion is about 163,000 ; and it has twenty churches, sixty- 
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seven convents, several charitable institutions, two thea^ 
tres, three public libraries, an observatory, &e» 

Palermo is defended by a fort and batteries, and has 
several gates, which are shut during the night. The no- 
bility have fine palaces, the most magnificent of which is 
that of the Prince Butera upon the Marino. The climate, 
geuerally speaking, is healthy ; but the people are exposed 
to the baneful influence of the sirocco winds, which rise 
fi'om the great desert of Lybia, and tend to paralyse both 
the moral and physical powers. Sea-bathing early in the 
morning, and keeping one's self closely shut up during the 
heat of the day, has been found to be the best preserva- 
tive ; and those who can afibrd it have their houses so con- 
structed as to admit the air periodically from the north 
and the south, according as the changes of seasons may 
render it advisable. 

The churches in Palermo, as in every city where the 
Catholic religion prevails, are splendidly ornamented, and 
contain many interesting objects of art in the departments 
of sculpture and painting. The dome, or cathedral, was 
built in 1 166, and is dedicated to St. Rosalia, whose inter- 
cession delivered Palermo from the plague ; — its architec- 
ture is Norman- Gothic, and may be compared to the finest 
mosques at Cordova, or the richest palaces of Grenada. 

At a short distance from Palermo we reach the convent 
of St. Martino, well worthy the attention of the traveller. 
It has a fine library, cabinet of medals, collection of Greco- 
Sicilian antiquities, and two superb pictures — St. John in 
the Desert, by Palladino, and Daniel among the Lions, 
by Morrealese. 

The principal towns in Sicily being on the sea-side, it 
is more commodious to visit them by water ; and in fact 
travelling in the interior is extremely difiScult, and in some 
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places impracticable. There are no inns, the houses are 
at great distances from each other, hardly any great rop,ds, 
and the country in many places infested with robbers and 
assassins, ready to commit every crime. 

The town of Morreale, with the magnificent cathedral 
and Benedictine monastery, called Santa Maria la Nuova, 
are well worth seeing, as well as the towns of Partenico, 
Alcamo, and Segestum. 

Trapani is noted as being the place where Anchises 
died and was interred. It has a fine harbour ; and we 
see in its neighbourhood three islands, called Favignano, 
Leyanzo, and Marettimo, which are often mentioned in 
ancient history. Marsala was built by the Saracens ; 
and it was from this spot that Scipio Africanus embarked 
when he sailed for Africa, in the year of Rome 548. At 
Marsala the traveller must content himself with the hos- 
pitality of the Monks of St. Francis, who are very nume- 
rous, and kind to strangers. An Englishman of the name 
of Woodhouse has a large wine establishment there, and 
employs a number of people : He is held in high respect 
on account of his charitable and benevolent actions. 
Girgenti is built on the site of ancient Agrigentum, and 
contains a population of 15,000 : it was founded 600 years 
before the Christian era. After Alcibiades took posses- 
sion of Agrigentum for the Athenians, it belonged suc- 
cessively to the Carthaginians, Acheans, and Romans, 
and contains the ruins of many ancient monuments ; but 
antiquarians are not agreed as to their names or origin. 
This is the more to be regretted, on account of its histori- 
cal celebrity, for in the time of Empedocles it contained 
800,000 inhabitants. 

Palma, Alicata, Cultagerone, Floridia, and Lentini, 
are small towns, containing from 4 to 8000 inhabitants 
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each, but in other respects offer nothing particularly in- 
teresting. 

Syracuse was founded 757 years before the Christian 
era by a colony of Corinthians, became afterwards popu- 
lous and flourishing, but is now the most wretched town 
in Sicily. We are attracted by the view of its fine har- 
bour, which bears testimony to the power and glory of 
the Athenians. The soil is extremely productive on the 
low grounds ; and although the population does not ex- 
ceed 15,000, there are no less than eighty convents with- 
in its circuit. 

The fountain of Arethusa (so celebrated by the poets) 
rises out of a rock to the south-west of Ortigia. Repeat- 
ed earthquakes have almost entirely destroyed the ancient 
remains of this once celebrated city, which were con- 
structed upon a calcareous surface ; but there are still to 
be seen curious labyrinths and subterraneous passages 
and dungeons, where the former tyrants of Syracuse con- 
fined their victims. 

Catania is universally admired for its fine buildings, 
regular squares, and long streets. Its situation reminds 
us of Portici ; for both of them are near volcanoes, and 
exposed to their dreadful eruptions. It owes its present 
magnificence to Prince Biscaris, who, after the earthquake 
of 1693 (which had entirely destroyed the town,) spent 
an immense fortune in improving and embellishing it. 
Catania contains 74,000 inhabitants ; its climate is de- 
lightful, and it is completely sheltered from the north 
and west winds : the town is, however, very inaccessible 
on the land side, from the want of proper roads. Litera- 
ture and the arts meet with every encouragement from 
several wealthy individuals residing there, and by none 
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more so than the family of Biscaris, who possess a valu- 
able museum. 

From Catania we proceed to Mount Etna, which thou- 
sands visit annually. This towering object is 10,874 feet 
high, and in fact is in itself an assemblage of smaller vol- 
canic mounts : 180,000 people live within its circuit, 
which is divided into three districts — the lower, called 
reffiane piedimontey produces vines, and abundance of com ; 
the middle reigon, or regione nemorosa^ is covered with 
wood ; and in the upper one, regione deserta^ nothing is 
seen now but cinders and scoria. We find an account in 
history of seventy-seven eruptions, of which eleven took 
place before the Christian era. The crater is about 700 
feet deep. 

Messina was founded about the year 1004 before the 
Christian era : its magnificence is almost entirely owing 
to its natural beauties, which consist of stupendous moun- 
tains, picturesque scenery, a brilliant verdure, limpid 
streams, soft temperature, and an unclouded sky : it has 
the form of an amphitheatre, is bathed by the waters of 
the Faro, and presents one of the finest landscapes ima- 
ginable. Messina is protected by a citadel, several forts 
and batteries, and by those vigilant guardians Scylla and 
Charybdis — ^the one on the coast of Calabria, and the 
other on that of Sicily. The port is three miles in cir- 
cumference, and has a depth of water sufficient to admit 
the largest vessels. Messina contains 60,000 inhabitants, 
and has often been devastated by violent earthquakes ; but 
that of 1783 exceeded every former one in violence. It 
has since risen from its ruins, and the Government have 
done every thing they could to encourage settlers, by 
giving it various privileges, and making it a free port. 
Moreover, it contains various establishments of great 
public utility, — such as a lazaretto, large hospital, muni- 
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cipal bank, royal college, and six seminaries for gratuitous 
education. 

Being now a little familiarized with the south of Italy, 
we shall proceed towards Florence by the way of Rome. 
After passing through the Porto del Popolo, we cross the 
Tiber at Ponte Molle, and begin our journey over the 
most uninteresting tract of country imaginable, which con- 
tinues the whole way till we reach Radicofani, the frontier 
town on the borders of Tuscany. The fields, as in every 
other part of the Papal States, are in a manner totally 
neglected ; the glorious sun spreads its reviving rays in 
vain over these desolate regions ; and the dejected natives 
wander about in indolence and idleness, ignorant of the 
comforts of life, and indifferent about the pleasure of ex- 
istence. 

The moment we enter Tuscany, the mind expands with 
delight at seeing a different state of things ; and the mar 
gical effects of a wise, mild, and beneficent Government 
appear in all directions. Every spot of ground is brought 
to a useful piupose, well cultivated and inclosed; neat 
gardens attached to the houses shew that the people have 
some notion of, and relish for, the comforts of life ; while 
their countenances and persons abundantly testify, that 
their sober and industrious habits enable them to have 
those enjoyments. Both sexes are well dressed, and are 
generally handsome — the women in particular ; and in all 
the towns we pass through on our way to Florence, we see 
them in crowds selling the produce of the farm. Sienna 
is the only town of great importance ; it possesses an ele- 
gant cathedral; is finely situated in a healthy, open country, 
where provisions are abundantly cheap and plentiful ; and 
many families resort to it for the education of their chil- 
dren, which, in every branch, can be had on very moderate 
terms. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



There, musing deep in philosophic groves. 
His Tuscan academe, Lorenzo roves* 

PuntnU of Literaiure, 

Florence is the best school m the world for acquiring 
a correct knowledge of the fine arts, and for Italianizing 
English travellers of both sexes, who there lay aside the 
sensitive feelings and stem virtues of their forefathers ; 
view with apparent unconcern the disgusting and fright- 
fully correct specimens of the gabinettofisico^ and criticise 
without a blush the naked beauties of the Venus de Me- 
dicis. 

Florence has unquestionably many attractions ; — a most 
delightful climate ; a luxuriant soil, teeming with every 
production of nature ; wine, both of domestic and foreign 
growth, in the greatest plenty ; game and fish in abun- 
dance. From these attractions it may naturally be in- 
ferred that the expense of living there is extremely mo- 
derate; and this is one of other causes which induces 
many travellers to prolong their stay in Florence, and to 
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give it a preference over any other city on the Continent. 
There are other advantages which are not to be lost sight 
of; — such as, an easy access into the best circles, and 
which any person properly recommended, and properly 
qualified to act his part in society, finds no difficulty to 
obtain. Many wealthy individuals are collected from all 
parts of Europe, who, from the causes I have mentioned, 
are enabled to make a much greater figure at Florence 
than elsewhere, and whose pride and pleasure is to have 
crowds about them in the evening, either at a concert, or 
a conversazione^ where young persons entering life, (if 
they have common prudence and discrimination,) may ac- 
quire useful knowledge, and the manners of polished and 
fashionable society. There are libraries open to every 
one who will subscribe to them ; and an excellent esta- 
blishment, patronized and supported by travellers, where 
there are newspapers from all parts of Europe, and the 
popular pamphlets of the day. Recreation out of doors 
is delightful ; we may either take a drive round the ram- 
parts, retire to the shady groves of the Great-Ducal or 
Boboli Gardens, or lounge about on the fairy banks of the 
Amo, whose gentle waters move through the centre of the 
town, unruffled by the tempests and storms of more north- 
ern climes. Every rational enjoyment, in short, can be 
had in Florence ; and one would naturally conclude, that 
so many travellers from England, moving about often from 
no fixed or determinate motive, would stop there, and pro- 
ceed no -farther. They soon, however, tire of Florence, 
and leave this garden of Italy, to encounter the inconve- 
nience of travelling farther south — to meet with the filth 
and abominations of the country inns, the dangers of the 
malaria, and, above all, of that moral infection, which a 
more intimate knowledge of the Italian manners brings 
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along with it, and which acts with redoubled force upon 
the minds of young and inexperienced people, particularly 
of females, whose ardent and vivid imaginations are easily 
acted upon by the crafty policy of the clergy, and the 
dazzling splendour of the church ceremonies. 

There are many valuable and choice private collections 
of paintings and statues at Florence ; the Imperial and 
Royal Gallery, however, is the great point of attraction, 
and the Government, with a laudable spirit of Uberality, 
admits every person who wishes to see it. The family of 
the Medici, who made an immense fortune in the com- 
merce of the Levant, laid the foundation of this precious 
collection, which the Princes of the house of Austria after- 
wards considerably augmented. 

Cosmo of Medicis, in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
embellished the city, and ornamented his palaces with rare 
specimens of ancient sculpture. Laurence the Magnifi- 
cent encouraged by his liberality the art of engraving on 
stone, as well as a particular kind of work in imitation of 
mosaic, but surpassing it in richness and effect. He 
formed a superb collection of ancient medals, as well as 
of paintings, statues, and bassi relievi, and established 
several schools ; in short, he was the Mecaenas of the age 
he lived in. All these precious objects were dispersed 
or sold by auction by his worthless son, who was turned 
out of the country in 1494 : the family, however, did all 
they could to collect them again in 1512. 

The present Gallery was erected in 1564, under the 
auspices of Cosmo L, by George Vasari, a painter, archi- 
tect, and historian. Ferdinand I. enriched it with a num- 
ber of rare objects he had collected at Rome. Ferdinand 
II., who died in 1670, was a zealous promoter of the fine 
arts. His son, Cosmo III., flattered by such acquire- 
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ments being in bis family, did every tbing be could to add 
to tbeir number ; and tbe colossal bust of AntinoUs, and 
Susannah, a painting by Domenichino, increased tbe 
splendour of tbe collection. Tbe reign of Cosmo was 
rendered tbe more illustrious, from tbe circumstance of 
several eminent artists and pbilosopbers baving flourisbed 
in bis time. Under tbe auspices of bis successor, in 1762, 
a work was finished, dedicated to tbe Emperor Francis I., 
styled Museum Florentinum, enumerating tbe most re- 
markable objects it contained. A fire took place in tbe 
Gallery tbe same year, wbicb fortunately did little damage. 
Tbe accession of tbe Great-Duke Peter Leopold to tbe 
tbrone, in 1765, was tbe means of adding new splendour 
to tbis vast collection ; and bis successors, by tbeir zealops 
efforts to render it still more valuable and complete, bave 
indisputable claims to tbe gratitude and admiration of 
tbeir country. Many writers have given an account of 
various objects in tbis collection, such as Eckel, Martin, 
Cinelli, Amaduzzi, Borgbini, Caylus, Morcelli, Paseri, 
Corsini, Gottifredi, Maffei, Algarotti, Poggini, Basetti, 
Bocchi, Chamillard, Codin, Addison, Wolckmann, Fal- 
conet, Vandolo, Lomazzo, Swinton, Coyre, Lafreri, 
d'Ancarville, Lastri, Dinina, Goethe, &c., to whose 
works reference can be made ; in tbe mean time I shall 
dwell upon a few particulars, and those merely connected 
with tbe most prominent objects. 

Tbe busts of all the Princes, either in bronze, marble, 
or porphyry, who have enriched tbe Gallery, are placed 
in the porch or entry. The objects in the Gallery, or 
corridors may be classed as follows : — 

Ceiling. 

Portraits of illustrious men. 

Sarcophagi. 
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Busts. 
Statues, &c. 
Paintings. 

The two corresponding GTalleries are each 430 feet long, 
with an intermediate passage to the south-west which 
unites them: the ceilings are ornamented with fresco 
paintings, representing principally subjects drawn from the 
heathen mythology. 

There are busts of all the Roman Emperors in succes- 
sion, with their families. The most admired are, — Augus- 
tus, .Julia his daughter, Agrippa, Caligula, Vespasian, 
Julia of Titus, Otho, two of Nero, Adrian, Marcus Aure- 
lius, Lucius, Yerus, Pertinax ; and I may add the follow- 
ing as excellent, — Brutus, by Michael Angeloy Plato, Alex- 
ander, and Juno. 

The most distinguished statues are — a Toung Cham- 
pion, Victory, Urania, Ariadne, Vestal, Cupid, Mercury, 
Leda, Ganymede ; a Venus, next in celebrity to that of 
Medicis ; two statues of Esculapius ; Bacchus of Michael 
Angela ; Bacchus of Scmsovino ; the best copy of the Lao- 
coon extant, by Baccio BandineUi in 1550 ; celebrated 
group of the family of Niobe, Hermaprodite, and Her- 
cules. 

The most striking paintings are, — the Annunciation of 
the Virgin, by Martini and Memmi, 1333 ; Adoration of 
the Magi, Ghirhndajoy 1449, in wonderful preseiration ; 
Infant Jesus, St. Joseph, and the Virgin, Signorelli, 1621; 
Sons of Jacob, Vanni ; Deluge, Bassano ; Boar-hunt, 
Snyders ; Battle of Ivry, and Henry IV.'s entry into 
Paris, Rubens; Adoration of Infant Jesus, Hvnthurst ; 
Descent from the Cross, AUori; Man and Monkey, A. 
Caracci ; Duke of Nemours, AUori ; . St. Mary, Carlo 
Dolci; Virgin in grief, Sassoferrato ; Female, Vandyk; 
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Bacchanals, Rubens ; Philip IV. of Spain^ FelagqtLez ; 
St. Clovis, Carlo Dolci ; Infant Jesus, Albano ; St. Galla 
Placidia, Carlo Dolci ; Virgin, Titian ; Warrior, Sebag- 
tian del Piombo ; Last Supper and Crucifixion, Veronese ; 
Knight of Malta, Giorgiane ; St. Catherine, Titian ; The- 
seus, Poussin ; Holy Family, Bourdon ; Venus and Adonis, 
Poussvn ; Battles, Borgognone ; Venus and Adonis, Ru" 
bens ; Setting Sun, C Lorraine ; Virgin, Bruges ; Boors 
at Table, Steen ; Miser, Palyn ; St. John, Steenun/k ; 
Man and Lantern, Ostade ; Schoolmaster, G. Dow; 
Poor Family, Rembrandt ; Flowers, Ruysch ; Judgment 
of Solomon, Vander Werff; Moses and the Rock, Polim- 
bourg ; Stormf Ruisdal ; Venus reposing, ^/dano ; Virgin, 
Cignani ; Landscape, Guercino ; Virgin, Martegna ; 
Landscape, S. Rosa ; Annunciation, Garofalo, 

There are upwards of 860 portraits of Sovereigns, Pon- 
tiffs, Cardinals, and other eminent persons. 

The following are among the most celebrated bronze 
figures, — Mercury, by Bologna ; Cosmo I. Cellini ; Per- 
seus, the same ; Sacrifice of Abraham, Ghiberti ; a Figure 
haranguing, found near the Lake Trasimene ; Figure of 
a Youth, found at Pesaro, 1500 ; Minerva, Horse. There 
are also a vast collection of vases in Terra Cotta, medals, 
and other rarities without number. The remaining objects 
of this immense collection in the departments of sculpture 
and painting, and what are considered the most select, 
precious, and valuable, are placed by way of distinction in 
a room called the Tribune ; I shall therefore take a cur- 
sory view of them apart from the rest. 

The form of the room is octagon, and the light admitted 
in such a manner as to give every effect to the objects in 
view. It is paved with marble, and kept in excellent or- 
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der, furnished with chairs and every convenience, so that 
the spectators may remain there for hours together. 

It is generally full of fashionable people ; and it is not 
a little amusing to see both sexes seated round the Venus 
de Medicis, in silent admiration, and motionless like the 
statue itself, as if they were afraid that the undulations of 
the air would tend to spoil or contaminate its matchless 
beauties. 

On these occasions every person is so much engaged 
and absorbed in admiring the Venus as an object of art, 
that they forget altogether it represents a completely naked 
woman, and as such, one would imagine young persons of 
both sexes, meeting in the room in parties, would approach 
it with some degree of timidity and bashfulness : but this 
is far from being the case. As I have already observed, 
Florence is the school for initiating youth of both sexes 
into all the seductive and dangerous windings of Italian 
society; and there they soon forget the impressions of 
early life, the pains bestowed upon their education by their 
virtuous and anxious parents, become more and more fa- 
miliar with the objects they see, and are at last drawn into 
the vortex of thoughtlessness and dissipation. 

The Medicean Venus is one of the finest specimens of 
art which we have from ancient Greece. The right arm 
only, and half of the left, have been added at a later period. 
The statue is the work of Cleomenes, son of ApoUodo- 
rius of Athens, as appears engraven on the base. It was 
found at Tivoli in the Villa Adriana, and brought to Flo- 
rence in the time of Cosmo III., about the year 1680. 
Its height is four feet eleven inches English measure, not 
including the plinth. 

The ApoUino (or little Apollo) is also of the ancient 
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school ; the Wrestlers, and lastly, the Arrotino, or Grinder, 
was found at Rome in the sixteenth century. 

The following are the principal paintings in the Tribune, 
although there are no inferior ones of the number: — 
Virgin kneeling, M. Angela ; Cardinal Agguechia, Dome' 
nichino ; two Venuses, Titian ; The Virgin, St. Francis, 
and St. John, A, del Sarto ; Massacre of the Innocents, 
Volterra ; Virgin, P. Veronese ; Bacchante, A. Caracci ; 
St. Peter on the Cross, Lanfranco ; Florentine Lady, 
Virgin, Holy Family, and St. John in the Wilderness, all 
by Raphael ; four pictures of Corregio ; Herodias and her 
servant, L. da Vinci ; Crucifixion, AUori ; Head of Me- 
dusa, L. da Vinci ; Birth of St. John, Fiesoh ; St. Fran- 
cis, Cigoli; St. Lucia, C^Dolci; St. Ives^ Empoli ; Visi- 
tation of St. Elizabeth, AlbertineUi ; Virgin, DeUaporta ; 
Joseph and Potiphar's Wife, Belwerti ; Martyrdom of St. 
Stephen, Cigoli; Joseph, Pontermo. 

Amongst the various attractions of this delightful resi- 
dence, I shall ever remember, with the most grateful feel- 
ings, the attentions paid to me by the Russian Minister, 
Monsieur de Svertchkov and his amiable lady, and the 
kindness and friendship I experienced at their hospitable 
mansion. I was obliged to decline, owing to my delicate 
state of health, accompanying him to the soirees of the well- 
known Mr D V, whose late hours did not suit the 

habits of invalids ; if they had been called the matinees^ the 
term would have been more appropriate. The urbanity 
and bonhommie of the Russian nobility, while residing out 
of their own country, render their society of infinite inte* 
rest and value ; and frequently under the guise of frivolity 
they possess a fund of information and knowledge of the 
world, which they too seldom get credit for. 

A few stages carries us on to Leghorn. The road. 
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which is interesting, goes along the banks of the Arno 
three-fourths of the way ; which river then turns to the 
right, and falls into the sea at Pisa. 

Leghorn has from time immemorial been a sea-port 
town of the first order on the Mediterranean, and carries on 
an extensive commerce with all parts of the world. Its vici- 
nity to Pisa and Florence is of infinite moment in extend- 
ing its inland trade. To the south the intercourse is of 
less consequence. Its harbour is extremely well con- 
structed, and capacious, protected towards the south by a 
substantial stone pier, so that vessels may be moored in 
perfect safety, and discharge their cargoes. The town 
itself possesses no very striking features. 

The system of thieving, robbery, and even assassina- 
tion, is very prevalent, owing to the extreme and mistaken 
lenity of the laws. The punishment of death for the com- 
mission of every crime is abolished, and commuted into 
personal slavery for life, when the culprit is put in chains, 
and subjected to perpetual labour at the public works. 
The merchants, therefore, think it good policy to wink in 
a great measure at the depredations committed on their 
property, in order to avoid as much as possible personal 
danger ; and it is advisable .to keep within doors during 
the night. 

There is a large and handsome inclosure at Leghorn, 
neatly railed in, and used as a cemetery for the Protestants, 
(or, as they are called in Italy, the heretics^) where many 
British subjects are interred. Among others, Dr Tobias 
SmoUet, the historian, and Francis Horner, Esq. one of 
the greatest ornaments of the British Parliament, both of 
whom have handsome monuments erected to their memory. 

Nothing can be conceived more delightful at all seasons 
than the drive from Leghorn to Genoa. The road on the 
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left leads along the shores of the Mediterranean, and on 
the right we see hill and dale in beautiful variety, as we 
pass in succession Pisa, the Dutehies of Lucca and Massa, 
and lastly, the Sardinian States. 

On entering the latter, we pass Porto Venere in the 
Gulf of Spezzia, where a good deal of trade is carried on, 
and mostly all the Carrara marble shipped which is ex- 
ported. The climate in this neighbourhood is delightful, 
the thermometer varying little during the whole year. I 
passed through it m the end of January, when oranges 
were ripe on the tree, and peas in full bloom in the open 

air. 

Genoa, from the sea, forms one of the most beautiful 
landscapes imaginable : it rises in successive gradations in 
the form of an amphitheatre from the water's edge, the 
port being inclosed on the east, north, and west sides ; and 
what little swell may occasionally find its way when the 
wind is strong from the south, is broken by two stone piers, 
which project from opposite points at the mouth of the 
harbour, and which, if necessary, could be fortified in a 
very formidable^ manner. The city owes its wealth and 
splendour to its trade with all parts of the world ; and al- 
though it is not by any means «o extensive and flourishing 
as it was in former times, still Genoa ranks very high in 
point of commercial consequence ; and this is observable 
at the first glance, from the general appearance of activity, 
industry, and comfort, among the inhabitants. The peo- 
ple, taken as a body, are better dressed than in any town 
in Italy : they are of sober habits, attentive to business, 
and extremely managing in their pecuniary affairs, and 
seem to enjoy life in a sensible and rational manner. As 
they have a very great intercourse with the Levant, there 
is generally a mixture of Turks, Greeks, and other east- 
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ern natioDB, among the people of Geiioa ; and as these 
wear their national dresses, it has a novel and pleasing 
appearance. 

The only street which may be called open and hand- 
some is the Strada Balbi, ornamented with palaces from 
one end to the other ; and even that is too narrow for ge- 
neral effect. Every afternoon the fashionable world take 
their promenade in this street, as being the largest and 
most capacious. They are all on foot, and walk at a slow, 
solemn pace, which gives the whole scene rather a sombre 
appearance. 

The quantity of gold, silver, and precious materials of 
every description, used in the decoration of some of these 
palaces, is inconceivable ; and that merely for ostentation, 
for very little regard is paid to taste or comfort. In one 
of them which I visited, the master of the house occupied 
two or three paltry rooms himself ; and when any stran- 
gers called to see his palace, a servant was sent round 
with them, where they saw a suit of empty rooms, mag- 
nificent beyond measure as to the value of the decorations 
and furniture, but of no use to the proprietor. 

Many of the fortunes formerly made in Genoa, and 
which have descended to the present generation, were not 
the fruits of commercial industry alone ; numbers of the 
Genoese were pirates and freebooters of the worst kind, 
who scoured the seas in all directions, and returned home 
with their ill-gotten wealth. 

The Palazzo Doria, which belongs to a family once so 
illustrious, is situated a little out of town, close to the har- 
bour, and is in a state of complete dilapidation. 

The road from Genoa to Milan does not stand in very 
good repute, owing to there being often straggling deser- 
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ters from the Austrian army in Lombardy, who are apt 
to attack and plunder travellers. 

There is a fine bridge across the Po at Pavia ; and when 
we reach the north bank, we are in the dominions of the 
Emperor, Here the scrutiny of official persons is most an- 
noying and vexatious ; for travellers are not only subject 
to the usual search of custom-house officers and passport 
examiners, but to the more disagreeable agency of the 
military ; and this is pretty much the case in the Austrian 
States generally. The power of the Austrians in Lom- 
bardy is mainly supported by an overwhelming military 
force on the one hand, and an army of spies and informers 
on the other ; so that whenever Government gets the least 
intimation of any insurrectionary symptoms against their 
authority, troops are at hand in a moment to keep them 
in subjection. 

Before reaching Milan, there is on the right side of the 
road a splendid church and monasteiy, now in an abandoned 
and neglected state, which was suppressed, along with 
many others, by that great reformer Joseph II, It is ex- 
tremely well worth seeing, being tastefully and richly or- 
namented, and contains, moreover, some of the finest bassi 
relievi and sarcophagi in the world. 

Milan is entirely surrounded by ramparts, and the en- 
trance is by eight different gates ; these lead into handsome 
streets, nearly in a line to the centre of the city, and take 
their names from the respective gates ; — viz. Corso di Por- 
to Romana, Corso di Porto Orientale, &c. The most pro- 
minent objects in the city are, the Piazza del Domo, or 
celebrated cathedral, the Theatre della Scalla, and the 
Piazza d' Armi. In addition to the Domo, Milan contains^ 
twenty-two churches, in some of which there are fine paint- 
ings and statuary, particularly in those of St. Fideli, St. 
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Lorenzo, St. Ambrogio, St. Marco, and others. The 
Dojno itself is too well known to need any particular de- 
scription ; — I shall merely observe by the way, that the in- 
side might be kept much cleaner, and be better attended 
to. All the pains seem to be bestowed on the exterior 
decorations. They were considerably repaired, and put 
into the best possible order by Buonaparte, particularly 
the superstructure, which is all of the finest white marble, 
and carved in the most beautiful manner. It is rather 
singular, that this, and many other churches in the north 
of Italy, owe their origin to the German architects who 
flourished during the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries. When at the top of the dome, one is forcibly 
struck with the beautiful contrast of objects within our 
view ; — the ground completely flat to a great distance, and 
of the finest green ; the cloudless sky above ; and towards 
the west, the whole range of the Alps, covered with snow 
to their base. 

The Theatre della Scalla enters into rivalship with that 
of St. Carlos at Naples. For my own part, I think the 
latter infinitely superior in every respect, although it must 
be admitted that no expense is spared at Milan to keep up 
the reputation of the instrumental and vocal performances, 
music being the prevailing passion all over Italy. 

The Piazza d' Armi is a beautiful space of ground, for 
the purpose of exercising the troops. There is a fine 
shaded walk or drive round it for the use of the inhabi- 
tants, and at one end a triumphal arch, erected while the 
French were in possession of Lombardy, but which is 
still in an unfinished state. The immense sums of money 
they lavished on improving Milan generally, as might na^ 
turally be supposed, has rendered their name dear to the 
people ; and whenever a French army again enters Lorn- 
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bardy, there can be little doubt they will be received with 
open arms. This feeling pervades the whole of the north 
of Italy, where, during the French Revolution, Buona- 
parte, and the enterprising military characters of those 
days, laid the foundation of their future fame. Their as- 
piring and ardent spirit, untrammelled by any higher au- 
thority, came into contact with the old fashioned calcula- 
ting tactics of the Austrians ; and when once the Alps 
were passed, the smiling plains of Italy lay before the in- 
vaders, and seemed to lead them on to the victories which 
followed. Peace now reigns where once the thunder of 
cannon and the din of arms contended for mastery ; and 
instead of laurels, we see corn rising out of this vast ce- 
metery, nurtured by the blood of the brave. 

I had intended to enter Switzerland by the way of the 
Simplon ; but the season of the year not rendering it ad- 
visable to attempt it, I proceeded by the usual road to 
Turin. After going a couple of stages I entered the Sar- 
dinian States, by crossing a bridge recently constructed 
at the joint expense of the Emperor and King of Sardinia^ 
It is thrown over a river which forms the line of demarca- 
tion, and consists of several arches, the whole of the finest 
granite. It was not at that time entirely finished ; but, 
no doubt, is so at the present moment, and certainly is 
one of the most useful and ornamental objects in those 
parts. 

Turin is beautifully situated on the banks of the Po. 
On crossing the bridge we enter at once into the city by 
one of the principal streets, which leads directly to its 
centre. There is perhaps no town in Europe so regularly 
planned, or more substantially finished, than Turin. The 
houses are strictly conformable to good taste, elegant and 
capacious ; the streets, broad, airy, and well paved ; and 
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the effect of the whole striking and impressive. This ge- 
neral appearance of modem refinement is strongly con- 
trasted with the dress and demeanour of the inhabitants, 
who, in these respects, seem to have undergone no change 
for one or two centuries. The hair in a bag or a cue, 
cocked hats, and buckles, are the order of the day ; and 
if some stray tailor were to appear with a red night-cap, 
he might perhaps be taken for a Jacobin. The Court 
adheres strictly to the forms and fashions of the old school, 
and the spirit of the Government is (as far as it can be 
safely exercised) decidedly despotic. 

The army is well disciplined and well organized ; and 
there is no country in Europe where travellers are more 
safe than in the Sardinian States generally. 

Wherever we have met with the military, they ap- 
peared an orderly, well-behaved set of people ; and they 
are stationed in different parts of the country, living in 
perfect harmony with their fellow-subjects. Turin is a 
place where a person may pass some months with plea- 
sure, and with great advantage. In addition to the at- 
tractions of very good society, they have an excellent 
theatre, and a museum complete of its kind. I had the 
pleasure of being acquainted with several of the profes- 
sors, from whom I received very polite attentions. 

On entering France in this direction, it is proper to 
have one's passport certified by the French minister at 
Turin, which obviates any further trouble in crossing 
Mount Jura into France. 

I left Turin early in February, and passed over Mount 
Cenis when the ground was covered with snow. We 
reached Susa, which lies at its base, about two in the 
morning, and got to the summit between ten and twelve 
o'clock. There is tolerable accommodation there ; and 
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moreover we observed, as we went along, about thirty or 
forty houses of refuge, (or, as the Italians term them, 
Casa di Micovero,) where, in case of a whirlwind or storm 
of snow, which are very common, the traveller can shelter 
himself. On descending on the opposite side, we come 
to Lanslebourg, situated completely in the hollow, and 
where I enjoyed a comfortable dinner. A few miles far« 
ther there are very formidable fortifications, which tend 
most essentially to strengthen and defend the frontier in 
that direction. This, added to the barriers of nature, 
renders an entry into Savoy by Mount Cenis almost im-» 
practicable. The road passes through several villages till 
we reach Chamberry, a town of some note, where every 
comfort can be procured ; and this is the more acceptable 
after passing Mount Cenis in the dead of winter. We do 
not leave the dominions of the King of Sardinia till we 
reach Carouge, which is close to the gates of Geneva. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



•Turn we to suryey 



Where rougher climes a nobler race display ; 
Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansion tread. 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. — Goldsmith. 



Geneva, in the year 500, covered little more than a 
hundred acres of ground ; in 1366 it extended very nearly 
to its present dimensions, or between four and five hun- 
dred, not including the ramparts, or the quarter of St. 
Gervais. 

• The Rhone rises from the Lake Leman, and divides 
Geneva from that suburb. They are united by two 
bridges resting on a small island called the Quartier de 
TIsle. Both Geneva and the suburb of St. Gervais are 
surrounded by ramparts, which are kept in good order, 
and form a pleasant walk for the citizens. The ground 
on the outside of the ramparts is laid out as kitchen-gar- 
dens, thus furnishing a regular supply of vegetables for 
the city ; and the more wealthy citizens have their villas 
in the neighbourhood laid out in a tasteful manner, — 
some of them in the English style. There are in Geneva 
and its suburb^ six convents, five chapels, seven churches,^ 
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and three hospitals ; a Garden of Plants, Museum of 
Natural History, and Society of Arts. 

The Swiss people, considered as a nation, are sober in 
their habits, industrious in their pursuits, pure in their 
morals, respectable and consistent in the commerce of 
life, and, like the rest of mankind inhabiting mountainous 
districts, are extremely attached to their country. Many 
of them, nevertheless, are compelled by circumstances to 
emigrate, and to try their fortunes in other places ; but 
in all cases they retain to the last the original features of 
their character ; and wherever they are found, and in 
whatever station of life placed, they meet with that re- 
spect to which their principles and conduct so justly en- 
title them. Numbers have appeared in the career of 
literature as historians of the highest merit, while others 
have distinguished themselves in cultivating the arts and 
sciences ; and we find in several parts of Europe, where 
they have embarked in the more humble profession of 
schoolmasters or teachers, that they have rendered them- 
selves worthy of the trust reposed in them, and contri- 
buted, by their example and precepts, to form and improve 
the youthful mind, so as to render their pupils useful 
members of society. 

There is nothing so pleasing to the feelings of the Swiss 
people, as the consciousness of enjoying, in perfect secu- 
rity, the blessings of political and religious liberty : — to 
range uncontrolled over their bleak mountains constitutes 
their chief happiness ; and they look back with delight and 
exultation, when William Tell and others of their bold 
and undaunted ancestors fought and bled, in defence of 
the rights of man, and held out the banners of defiance 
against the despots who vainly endeavoured to deprive 
them of the greatest of all earthly blessings. 
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In many parts of the country they rear their peaceful 
habitations in high and almost inaccessible places, where 
they are happy in their domestic circles, grateful to the 
Almighty for their mercies, which they appreciate and 
value more than nations more favoured by nature, and 
they breathe freely and undisturbed amidst the whirlwind 
and the tempest, while the lazy and indolent Italians, be- 
yond the Alps, are wallowing in vice and crime, and 
groaning under the weight of superstitious observances 
and priestly domination. When the sons of freedom 
from our highly favoured island wander among the ro- 
mantic and wild recesses of Switzerland, well may they 
look with admiration to the inhabitants of these regions, 
and exclaim, with congenial feelings with De Mehegan, — 
^' La habite un peuple simple, bienfaisant, brave, ennemi 
du faste, ami du travail, ne cherchant point d'esclaves, 
et ne voulant point de maitres." 

Most people who visit Geneva go to see Femey, inha- 
bited for many years by the celebrated Voltaire : it is 
about four miles from the city, through a pleasant country, 
having Mount Jura in front of it : — he himself used to call 
it a chateau^ which is rather a high-sounding appellation ; 
however, his having lived there gives it celebrity. Only 
two rooms are now seen by vbitors — ^his drawing-room 
and bed-room. The former is hardly furnished, and in 
the latter we see his bed and a few paintings and prints. 
On an urn placed in the room is written, Son coeur est id^ 
mais son esprit est partout. Yes, evidences of his highly- 
cultivated genius have spread far and wide, and are justly 
and deservedly admired ; but, unfortunately, his writings 
on matters of faith have done irreparable harm to society, 
and are every day undermining the happiness of man- 
kind ; well would it have been for the world had they 
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been inclosed in the same urn with his heart, and destin- 
ed to mingle with elements equally perishable. The 
well-known epitaph made upon him is more characteris- 
tic :— 

** Ci git I'enfant gate 
Du si^de qu'il gata.'* 

I left Geneva about the middle of February, and crossed 
Mount Jura in a sledge, as there was a considerable depth 
of snow ; and found travelling in this way very easy and 
commodious. 

We soon after enter the French territory. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



'* n faut mettre dans lea veftns une certaine noblesse, dans les moettrs one 
certaine franchise, dans les mani^res une certaine politesse." 

MONTESQUIEir: 



On entering France in any direction, and sojourning 
among the French people for some time, one would be 
apt to imagine, that, from the king on the throne to the 
beggar on the high-road, every one had read Montesquieu 
before any other writer, and practised what he recom-* 
mends in the above sentence as duties of paramount im* 
portance. 

My effects were examined at the barrier, after making 
a thousand apologies for my detention ; and the official 
agents, on taking my passport from me, had the honour 
to inform me, it would be returned at the Bureau de Police^ 
when I reached Paris. I lost no time in getting there, as 
I found the route by Dijon, Dol, Soignies, &c. extremely 
uninteresting ; and would recommend other travellers to 
strike off from Chamberry to Lyons, and so on to Paris, 
as a preferable one. 

It by no means follows, that this general desire to please, 
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among the French people, arises from a natural or innate 
feeling. On the contrary, it has quite a different origin 
— it is in fact an acquired taste, an artificial principle, a 
matter of convention between man and man for their mutual 
comfort and convenience, so as to sweeten the commerce 
of life, and remove those little asperities which are apt on 
so many occasions to ruf9e the surface of human affairs. 

The Cardinal de Retz has laid it down as a maxim, 
" Qu'on ne vaut dans ce monde, que ce que Ton veut va^ 
loir." This is kept in view by the whole French nation ; 
and when a person has any intercourse with one or more 
individuals, it is "pour se faire valoir^ to distinguish one's 
self, either by a clever witticism or well-applied compli- 
ment. The commerce of life is with them a kind of dra- 
matic representation, in which every person acts his part 
to the best of his abilities, and tries to distinguish himself 
either in the comic or tragic scenes, as best suits his tar 
lents or purposes. 

One assures another, that he takes an infinite interest 
in his welfare, who answers, that he is infinitely obliged 
to him ; but both parties know very well that these are 
mere words of course, and were never intended to be acted 
upon. A third performs his part in the serious drama : 
He pays a visit to a sick friend, or goes to a funeral — ^the 
tears he intends to shed are concocted beforehand ; he puts 
a white handkerchief in his pocket, enters on the scene, 
and then begins the comedie larmoyante. Children, when 
they are hardly able to walk, are taught, above all things, 
to be amiable, and to please every person by a thousand 
little indescribable attentions ; and when they are grown 
somewhat older, they are put into the hands of the fair 
sex, who dress up this artificial personage, put on the var- 
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nish with all the grace imaginable, and give the last po* 
lish to the picture. 

All this is founded on egotism, the most prominent 
feature in the French character ; and it has been abun- 
dantly proved by thousands of instances during the last 
half century, that, to gratify personal vanity, or promote 
views of self-aggrandizement, they will tear to pieces the 
ties, natural, moral, or religious, which unite civilized so- 
ciety, and plunge into all the horrors of anarchy and blood 
without shame or remorse. 

This was completely verified by the Revolution of 1790, 
which had been previously prepared and accelerated by 
the dissemination of Voltaire's immoral writings and false 
philosophy. The Encyclopedists of the day, whose works 
and whose example tended most powerfully to undermine 
the whole edifice of civil society, assisted him in his iniqui- 
tous course, and cared little for the consequences, pro- 
vided they could feed their egotism, and establish their 
own fame on the ruins of the monarchy. 

Another of the ruling passions of the French is the love 
of glory, the desire to hold the first place in the annals of 
military fame, the ambition to be distinguished as pre- 
eminent in every department of science. All this would 
be laudable, if it was followed up with consistency, and 
upon fair and honourable principles of competition ; but 
it so happens, that their insufferable vanity and egotism 
so completely overpower all sober reflection and impartial 
discrimination, that they cannot admit even the possibility 
of other nations entering the lists with them with the least 
chance of success. That halo which spreads its rays 
around, and which has so dazzled and elevated them in 
their own estimation as to prevent their penetrating beyond 
its deceitful glare, has, in thousands of instances, been 
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nothing more than the effulgence of false glory; which 
every period of their history sufficiently demonstrates. 

From the days of Pharamond to the reign of Francis I., 
there was not a monarch in France whose actions might 
be called glorious, or who, by wise maxims of state policy, 
essentially promoted the welfare and prosperity of the 
people. A succession of fierce, uncultivated barbarians, 
gloomy bigots, or enervated voluptuaries, at different pe- 
riods filled the throne ; and it was not till the first dawn 
of the Reformation that a spirit of inquiry and research 
overspread the land, and that France began to take a de- 
cided part in the affairs of Europe. — The character of 
Francis I. was, in one sense, agreeable to his people ; he 
was of a bold, chivalrous turn of mind, fond of warlike ex- 
ploits, and had all the high martial feelings of the age he 
lived in ; but these characteristics led him into unneces- 
sary wars with his neighbours, above all with Charles V. ; 
and he left his kingdom exhausted and ruined by his sense- 
less extravagance in supporting his armies in the field, 
and his mistresses at home. 

His successor Henry II. was a puny, effeminate, and 
cruel prince, solely occupied with the indulgences of a 
corrupted court, and in witnessing the persecutions of the 
Protestants, who were burnt by hundreds in the presence 
of the royal family. The people were pressed to the last 
farthing to support his extravagance, and the taxes levied 
on labour and industry at the point of the sword. 

At his death Catharine of Medicis caused her eldest 
son to be proclaimed King of France. Francis II. under 
the guidance of his mother, continued to persecute the 
Protestants without mercy ; and a religious war commen- 
ced between them and the Catholic party, (the former 
headed by the King of Navarre,) which deluged the whole 
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kingdom with blood. Such was the degree of cruelty with 
which this horrid war was carried on, that the whole Court 
regularly attended, in grand gala, when the Protestants 
were burnt aUve, (as in the former reign,) and seemed to 
consider it as a day of rejoicing. 

Charles IX. succeeded to his brother at the age of ten 
years, under the regency of his mother Catharine. The 
whole of his reign was marked by ill-directed ambition, 
cruelty, and injustice ; and, above all, by a relentless 
spirit against the Protestants. The civil war continued 
for some time, but at last was suspended by an act of 
amnesty to the Protestants, who thought themselves se- 
cure from further aggression. The Queen and her son, 
after practising every deceit which the most profound dis- 
simulation could devise, made preparations, with the con- 
currence of the Pope, to destroy the Protestants at one 
blow through the whole of France. The chiefs of that 
party were residing at Paris, confiding in the good faith 
of the King, when, on the night of the 23d August 1572, 
the bell of St. Germain T Auxerrois was tolled as a signal 
to commence the carnage: — thousands of Protestants 
were massacred in Paris and all over France, and the 
Pope offered up prayers of thanksgiving to the Almighty 
for this deliverance. The blood sprinkled the very per- 
son of Charles, who was sitting at a window in the Louvre 
during this horrid transaction, and firing at his helpless 
victims. Charles, far from feeling any remorse for what 
he had done, ordered Te Deum to be sung in imitation of 
the Pope, and medals were struck commemorative of the 
event. 

His brother, Henry III. next ascended the throne. 
This miserable puppet of royalty thought of nothing but 
indulging his depraved appetites, and his remorseless ha- 
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tred of the Protestants. Under the mask of devotion he 
committed the most scandalous excesses, and was at last 
assassinated by Clement, a monk of the Jacobin order, — 
thus freeing the world from a bigoted prince who was a 
disgrace to human nature. 

Of all the French Kings, his successor Henry IV. was 
the only one who ever really reigned in the hearts of the 
people ; and who, by his manly virtues, and the interest 
he always manifested in their happiness and welfare, fully 
merited their love and affection. His principles were well 
established at an early period of life, and his education 
properly attended to. His mother often obliged him to 
walk barefoot, and accustomed him to the most frugal 
meals. This, with a constitution naturally robust, and 
rendered more so by a bustling and active life, very soon 
qualified him for the duties of his high station, which he 
performed at all times with credit to himself, and for the 
advantage and glory of France. At his outset he enjoyed 
the constant and unalloyed attachment of a friend and 
counsellor, (a blessing which few sovereigns possess,) the 
Baron Rosny, afterwards Duke of Sully, who was his 
companion in the field and in the cabinet, and whose cool- 
ness and steadiness of character tended to keep within pro- 
per bounds the natural warmth and impetuosity of the 
King's temper. Henry, on ascending the throne, con- 
tinued steady in his principles and opinions as a Protes- 
tant, and therefore was soon engaged in hostilities with 
his Catholic subjects. The civil war continued with un- 
relenting asperity on both sides ; and, as almost the whole 
nation were Catholics, the King was at last persuaded to 
abandon the faith in which he was educated, and to con- 
form to the rules and rites of the Roman Catholic church, t 
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as the only means of putting an end to the civil war, and 
the religious dissensions which desolated the kingdom. 

His abjuration took place in the church of St. Denis 
near Paris. Notwithstanding his sincerity and good in- 
tentions in this instance, he was surrounded bya restless 
and intriguing clergy, urged on and kept in a state of ex- 
citement by the old members of the League ; and his va- 
luable life, often endangered by these furious zealots, was 
at last terminated by assassination. A wild fanatic called 
Ravaillac stabbed him on the 1 4th March 1610, in the 
streets of Paris, when he was fifty-seven years of age. 
Henry had his foibles like other men ; — although he was 
twice married, he had many other attachments, which, 
during the course of his reign, involved him in endless dif- 
ficulties. Yet in all these various trials he never lost sight 
of his dignity as a sovereign, or of the fine feelings of a 
gentleman ; and he maintained these principles to the last 
hour of his glorious life. 

Louis XIII. ascended the throne in. his ninth year, un- 
der the regency of Mary of Medicis, who was herself go- 
verned by treacherous counsellors ; and the treasures which 
had been amassed and husbanded by the care and parsi- 
mony of Sully, were soon dissipated by the favourites of 
the Court. New taxes were laid on the people, and the 
remonstrances of the Parliament treated with indifference 
and contempt. Goncini, afterwards Marshal d' Ancre, was 
assassinated, — Richelieu rose into favour, and governed 
without control the King and the Quee%mother, .^^ the 
nation was burdened with new and oppressive taxes, — and 
civil war was again rekindled, with all the animosity which 
a diversity of religion could inspire. 

The Cardinal of Richelieu was the most powerful minis- 
ter that ever presided over the destinies of France, or 
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those of any other country. Haughty, imperious, over- 
bearing, and inaccessible — ^proud, and conscious of his own 
talents — ^he placed no bounds to his ambition, which was 
insatiable. He controlled the whole kingdom, the King 
and royal family not excepted, who dreaded his authority, 
and whom he reduced by degrees to a state of compara- 
tive insignificance, and entire dependence on his supreme 
will. In order to maintam that power which he arrogated 
to himself, he involved the King in endless wars with his 
neighbours, and in all the mazes of intricate and dif&cult 
negociations, — ^knowing very well that there was not an 
individual in the kingdom but himself who had the talent 
to extricate his sovereign from such a state of things ; and 
thus made it indispensable for the very existence of the 
State, that he should have absolute and undisputed con- 
trol over it. Such a towering character could not fail to 
have many enemies, who conspired in various ways to get 
rid of him ; and even the King himself connived at plans 
which were concerted by the nobles to take him oflF by 
poison or assassination : but the wily Cardmal discovered 
and disconcerted all these machinations, and took signal 
vengeance on his enemies, who were put to death without 
pity or remorse. To the end of his career he lived in a 
state of trouble, turmoil, and anxiety — ^but died quietly in 
his bed, leaving a name which France will have ever reason 
to execrate for the evils he brought upon it, and an ex- 
ample to mankind of the instability and vanity of all am- 
bitious projects. 

I come now to what Voltaire calls the fine age of Louis 
XIV. 

At the death of his predecessor, the throne was sur- 
rounded by intriguers and ambitious pretenders to power. 
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Ann of Austria, mother to Louis, (who was then only five 
years of age,) took on her the guardianship of the young 
King ; and Julius Mazarin replaced Richelieu in the minis- 
try, and, like him, involved the nation in a war with Aus- 
tria and Spain, in order to maintain his own power and 
authority. 

There were many great men, contemporaries of Louis, 
who contributed to spread a lustre on his reign. The 
great Conde, Turenne, Luxembourg, Vauban, Villars, 
Catinat, Tallard, &c. fought his battles on land, (whether 
in a good or a bad cause,) with the spirit and honourable 
feeUng which characterised the age they lived in ; Tour- 
ville, Duquesne, Forbin, D' Acquinant, distinguished them- 
selves at sea ; Colbert, Louvois, and others in the cabi- 
net ; and the glories of Louis, such as they were, resounded 
in the annals of literature by Corneille, Racine, Voiture, 
Descartes, Pascal, Scarron, Moliere, Rochefoucauld, La 
Fontaine, La Bruyere, Bourdaloue, Bossuet, Bayle, Boi- 
leau, Fenelon, Mallebranche, &c. — all of whom were his 
contemporaries. 

Mazarin soon increased the flames of war, by involving 
France in a dispute with the Pope, in order to procure for 
himself by force a cardinal's hat, which he afterwards got. 
His ambitious projects, and the ruinous wars in which he 
involved the nation, gave rise to murmurs and discontent 
among the people : the Parliament rose up against his and 
the Prince of Conde's authority, and refused the supplies : 
— the consequence was a civil war, called that of La 
Fronde. The citizens armed themselves, barricaded a part 
of Paris, and fired on the King's troops, who, with the 
Queen, retired to St. Germains. 

Thus the King was in a manner nursed in the cradle of 
civil discord, and, as he advanced in years, became accus- 
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tomed to that life of warfare and all its accompanying 
miseries, which he afterwards so amply experienced. 
After he came of age, and took the reins of government 
into his own hands, he accompanied Turenne to the siege 
of Arras, where Conde was defeated. Louis returned to 
Paris, and the reign of despotism commenced, EQs first 
act was to depreciate the value of the currency, in spite 
of the Parliament and the people. A short time after, 
peace was signed with Spain, and Conde and Turenne 
became the personal friends of the King. The death of 
Mazarin happened about this time, whose last advice to 
his sovereign was, to divide his power with no one, which 
Louis followed to the last moment of his existence. Du- 
ring a short respite from the horrors of war, the great 
Colbert, in concert with Louvois, took every measure pos- 
sible to put the revenue on a proper footing, by prudent 
and wise measures of economy ; but a peaceful system was 
ill adapted to the aspiring pretensions and martial character 
of Louis, who entered the Low Countries at the head of 
a powerful army, under the pretext of making good cer- 
tain claims in right of his wife Maria Theresa of Austria, 
to the exclusion of Charles II. 

Peace was afterwards made with Holland, and he re- 
tained all his conquests in Flanders, giving up those in 
Franche Comte. The King's restless spirit, however, 
could not remain long in a state of inactivity. War was 
soon rekindled with the Dutch ; and Louis himself at the 
head of his army appeared before the gates of Amsterdam. 
A league was formed against him by other Powers, to 
support the independence of Holland ; and after incredible 
losses in the course of the war, and all his resources ex- 
hausted, the hostile parties came to an understanding, and 
the peace of Nimeguen was signed. Soon after this Louis 
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had differences with the Pope on matters regarding the 
church : Troops were marched into Italy, and took pos- 
sessitn of Avignon ; but the King gave way by the advice 
of Louvois, and turned his hostility against the Protes- 
tants. 

Their great charter for the security of their persons, 
faith, and liberties, the edict of Nantes, was revoked ; and 
they were exposed to such cruel and undeserved perse- 
cutions by Louvois, and Le Tellier the chancellor, that 
they quitted the kingdom to near a million in number, 
carrying with them to England, Holland, and Germany, 
those industrious habits and useful talents which had con- 
tributed to the wealth and power of the mother-country. 
Many who were not fortunate enough to escape were 
massacred, while lingering on the confines of France, by 
the army under Marshal Feuquieres, by the King's ex- 
press orders. These atrocities excited the sympathy of 
the other Powers, and another formidable league was 
raised against him. The war commenced by the French 
army taking Philipsburg, and continued with the greatest 
animosity both to the east and south. About this period 
Louvois died, as has been supposed, by poison. His fall 
had at any rate been determined on, by the intrigues of 
his mortal enemy Madame de Maintenon. 

The King having been some time at the head of his 
armies, returned to Versailles, apparently tired with in- 
terminable war ; and the peace of Ryswick took place in 
1696, by which almost every conquest he had made was 
given up — the blood of thousands of his subjects having 
been thus spent merely to gratify his insatiable vanity and 
ambition. The people murmured, not without reason, at 
these enormous sacrifices ; and their discontent increased, 
when, a short time after, they saw a camp formed at Com- 
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piegne, merely that the Kmg might display all the mili- 
tary pomp and magnificence possible. 

A capitation tax was laid on, and a new war determined 
upon, to place Philip V. on the throne of Spain ; whOe 
the Emperor, England, and Holland, coalesced against 
the measure. This was the most disastrous contest in 
which Louis had ever been engaged, and the last of his 
eventful life : — ^his army was beaten in all quarters, his 
finances exhausted, his subjects ruined and drained to the 
last farthing, to satisfy the caprices and views of one man. 
In such a state of things this magnificent and voluptuous 
monarch died at Versailles in 1715, at the age of seventy- 
seven years, surrounded by a swarm of priests, poets, 
prostitutes, and pensioners of every description, — who had 
aU their lives basked in the sunshine of royal favour, sacri- 
ficed their feelings and their principles to keep within its 
influence, and who, of course, voted him by acclamation 
to be Louis le Grand. 

The Duke of Orleans was appointed Regent of the 
kingdom during the minority of Louis XlVth's great- 
grandson, afterwards Louis XY. 

The Duke was by no means deficient in military know- 
ledge — ^he was personally brave, and had distinguished 
himself in the Spanish war of succession ; but his moral 
character was most depraved, and it is hardly possible to 
credit the accoimts given of his utter contempt of all de- 
cency, and of all those ties and obligations which are held 
sacred in civilized society. A person of such character, 
and unaccustomed to business, was little qualified to put 
the financies of the kingdom in a proper condition. He 
hearkened to the delusive schemes of Law, a Scotsman, 
which for a time kept the nation in a kind of delirium ; 
but when the bubble burst, the state became bankrupt. 
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and tliousands of individuals, trusting in the plans and 
wisdom of this adventurer, were totally ruined. 

A short time after Louis XY. came of age, the Regent 
died, and the Cardinal Fleury, who had been the King's 
preceptor, was made prime minister. He maintained 
France in peace during seven years, and did every thing 
he could to re-establish order in the finances. But the 
restless spirit of the French cabinet soon appeared : France 
entered the field again to support the pretensions of Ba- 
varia to the imperial crown, and the Elector was crowned 
at Frankfurt in 1741 as Emperor. 

Notwithstanding this temporary success, Maria Theresa 
compelled him to quit her States three different times, and 
the French troops were beaten by the Austrians. Pend- 
ing these events the Cardinal died, and Louis took the 
reins of government into his own hands. He had to con- 
tend with Austria, England, Holland, and Savoy. After 
years of war, which France had no business to embark in, 
the peace of Aix-Ia-Chapelle was, by the consent of all 
parties, agreed upon. Louis, as his predecessor had done, 
gave up every one of his conquests, and the combatants 
were placed in the same situation they had been in, with 
the exception of the King of Prussia, who retained pos- 
session of Silesia. 

War broke out in Canada, in 1766, between the French 
and the English, and was followed by hostilities in Europe ; 
Austria and France coalescing against England and Prus- 
sia. In this war, the Prince of Conde, Laval Montmor- 
enci, d'Estrees, Soubise, and Richelieu, distinguished 
themselves ; but it was a war in which the French had no 
immediate interest, and they sacrificed their men and 
money to promote the views of the Empress Maria Theresa. 
In the western hemisphere they lost Quebec and Canada, 
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Martinico, and Guadaloupe, and their fleets were beaten 
in every direction. France was at the lowest ebb ; and 
the King began the example of carrying his plate and 
money to the treasury to be employed for the public ser- 
vice, which was followed by many others. 

At last peace was concluded, to the disgrace and dis- 
advantage of France. 

Internal discord now began to reign, arising from some 
disputes on religious forms, which ended in the Jesuits 
being driven out of France. One of their number, called 
Damiens, attempted the life of the King ; but he failed. 
The monarch was preserved for ten years longer, and 
presented to his ruined subjects a hateful spectacle of 
moral depravity joined to physical decrepitude. 

When we take all the circumstances we have stated, 
and the scandalous extravagance and immorality of the 
former reigns, into consideration, it will be evident to the 
most common observer that the monarchy was verging 
towards its decline, and that its fall was inevitable, and 
even necessary for the welfare of the people. The whole 
system of the government was disorganised, its finances 
dilapidated, and applied to the wants of a dissolute and 
rapacious court, deaf to the cries and sufferings of the la- 
bouring and industrious population. The events which 
followed, and the horrors of the Revolution, can therefore 
excite no surprise in any reflecting mind. The life of the 
Regent, that of his infamous companion in debauchery 
Cardinal Dubois, and, lastly, the open contempt of all 
decency on the part of the King and of his mistresses, the 
abandoned Pompadour, Dubarry, and many others, con- 
tributed to undermine and overthrow the whole edifice of 
government. 

The base sycophants of Louis filled the Bastile with 
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persons who, seeing this general depravity, had deluged 
the city with satires and lampoons reflecting on the con- 
duct of the Court. It was under these circumstances, so 
degrading to France and to humanity, that Maria An- 
toinette of Austria appeared at court, and was married 
to the grandson of the King, accompanied by festivities 
and illuminations, which cost thirty millions of livres, 
and the lives of many hundreds of the inhabitants of Paris, 
who were crushed to death on that occasion. 

Never did a monarch of France ascend the throne 
under more critical and embarrassing circumstances than 
the virtuous and unfortunate Louis XYI. He was 
launched into a sea of troubles at the age of twenty, with- 
out a pilot to conduct him through the dangers he had to 
encounter ; without experience ; surrounded, on the one 
hand, by the filthy remnants of old courtiers grown grey 
in iniquity of every kind in the former reign, and exposed, 
on the other, to the unceasing clamours, pretensions, and 
intrigues of the new school, as little to be depended upon 
as those of the old, and who were as ready to abandon 
and betray their master, without the least shame or re- 
morse, whenever it suited their purposes. The Govern- 
ment itself was bankrupt, and the treasury plundered of 
its last farthing by the infamous panders and adventurers 
who fattened on its ruins. The people were goaded on 
to despair by the despotism of their rulers, and by taxes 
and exactions which drove them to madness : the whole 
frame of society was demoralized, and crumbling to pieces. 
At last, the lowering tempest of the Revolution was heard 
from afar, and the torch of civil discord and anarchy was 
at hand to lighten up the funeral pile of decayed mo- 
narchy. 

Louis, enrobed in innocence, conscious of the purity 
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of his intentions, and of his regard and anxiety for the 
welfare and happiness of his people, which he retained 
to the last hour of his imbittered life, viewed with com- 
posure the approaching storm, and stood undismayed in 
the midst of desolation, like Marius among the ruins of 
Carthage. 

Two men at length appeared, on whom the King could 
place some degree of dependence ; men of principle, versed 
in the habits of business and state affairs, and who, by 
their talents and integrity, helped to restore in some mea- 
sure the credit of the nation, and to remove to a more 
distant period the disasters which awaited it. The Count 
de Maurepas was made first minister, and M. Turgot 
placed at the head of the finances. The other members 
of the cabinet, De Muy, Vergennes, and Malesherbes, 
were equally deserving of public confidence. The King 
and royal family gave an example to the rest of the nation 
of economy and prudence in the management of their 
household affairs, and for a time •njoyed domestic comfort 
and happiness. This state of things, however, did not 
suit the minions and parasites of the Court, and new plans 
and extreme expedients were resorted to, to raise money. 
Necker, Fleury, Ormesson, and Calonne, succeeded one 
another in the finance department ; and all found it im- 
possible to bear up against the demands made incessantly 
for new supplies. So far, however, the first years of the 
reign of Louis passed on in tolerable quiet, till the Ameri- 
can war broke out, when several young enthusiasts passed 
over from France to join the Americans, and the nation 
at large soon became a party in the war. 

This interference, which was totally unnecessary and 
inexpedient on her part, tended still more to ruin her finan- 
ces, and to accelerate the Revolution, which was now 
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advancing with rapid strides. Peace was concluded by 
all the belligerent powers in 1783 ; and in 1787 the King 
assembled the Notables, consisting entirely of the nobility, 
clergy, and persons attached to the Court, for the purpose 
of adopting measures for improving the revenue, by a 
more equal repartition of the taxes, and freeing the com- 
merce of France from all superfluous fetters and restraints, 
so as to extend its intercourse with other nations : — ^but 
such was the disorder in every department, that no effec- 
tual remedy could be applied, and the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse succeeded Calonne as minister of finance. 

This was a temporary triumph to the Court party, who 
tried to compel the Parliament to enregister new edicts 
for pressing money from the people. The Parliament 
was inflexible, and a general cry for the assembly of the 
^States- General was the result. They were opened at 
Versailles on the 4th May 1789; and every thing was 
done by the Court, and the higher orders, to insult and to 
hurt the feelings of the commons : on which the latter 
met by themselves, invited the other two orders to join 
them, and declared themselves in the face of the world 
the National Assembly. The Duke of Orleans was the 
first to accept this invitation. He was followed by many 
others ; and they swore to adhere to the interests of the 
people. This was followed by various trials of strength 
between the Court and the popular party, to which it is 
unnecessary particularly to advert. The King's brothers, 
the nobility and clergy, by degrees quitted the kingdom, 
anxious only for their own personal safety ; and abandoned 
to all the horrors and dangers of a civil war that so- 
vereign whom it was their duty, as men of honour and 
principle, to shield and to protect. 

Every measure afterwards adopted, the King was com- 
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pelled by popular clamour to sanction : two or three ar- 
ticles in the Constitutional Act, which was signed in Sep- 
tember 1791 by all the high authorities, and received as 
the law of the land, are worthy of particular attention. 

Sbct. I. Art. 1 . ^^ Royalty is indiyisible, and delega- 
ted to the present reigning family, from male 
to male, by order of primogeniture." 
Art. 2 " The person of the King is inviolable 
and sacred" 

Sect. IV. Art. 5. " The ministers are responsible for 

all the faults or crimes committed by them 
against the national safety and constitution." 

With respect to exterior relations^ Sect. III. Art. 1. it 
is said, ^^ The King alone can enter into political rela- 
tions with other countries, carry on negociations, make 
warlike preparations, distribute his forces by sea and 
land," &c. 

Under the head of public forces. Art. 2. says, " If 
troubles agitate a department, the King, imder the re^ 
sponsibility of his ministers, shall give the necessary orders 
for the execution of the laws," &c. 

We leave our readers to reflefct on the events of this 
reign, the closing scene of all, and the anarchy which fol- 
lowed. Millions of ages will be insufficient to efface the 
recollection of the horrors committed by all ranks of the 
French people : — religion abolished by law, and the God- 
dess of Reason, in the person of a common prostitute, 
openly worshipped ; all the ties of consanguinity and mo- 
rality tf ampled upon and destroyed ; the laws and forms 
of civilized society violated ; cruelties and crimes of every 
description committed in the face of day, without shame 
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or remorse. That noble sense of honour which constitu- 
ted the French character before the Revolution, was con- 
sidered as an appendage of the old aristocracy, and de- 
rided with scorn. The life of the sorereign and his fa- 
mily, which the law had declared sacred and inviolable, 
was prolonged for a time, that their fine feelings might be 
hurt by the most horrid spectacles; and this eventful 
drama was brought to a close by the murder of the best 
king France ever had, and that of a queen, who, with all 
her faults,, displayed to the last a firmness and dignity 
worthy of her exalted rank. 

During my last visit to Paris I went to the Concierfferie, 
where I saw the horrid abode of this illustrious princess, 
previous to her execution. It was a small, gloomy, ill- 
lighted, unfurnished cell, on a line with many others, 
where the lowest criminals were incarcerated ; and I con- 
fess my feelings were so much affected by the view of such 
a vile place of confinement, and the recollection of the 
refined cruelties and remorseless persecutions exercised 
towards her to the end of her imbittered life, that I could 
hardly without assistance find my way out of the prison. 
Will future ages believe, that a nation, noted for their sen- 
sitive attachment and gallantry to the fair sex, looked on 
without a blush and without a tear at the atrocious pro- 
ceedings of the ruling powers towards their queen, the 
defenceless and persecuted victim of her savage murderers? 
Ah I well might Burke exclaim, with indignation, — << The 
age of chivalry is gone — the glory of Europe extinguished 
for ever." 

The greatness of mind displayed by her, as well as by 
the king, to the last moment of their existence, will for ever 
form a painfully interesting epoch in the history of man- 
kind. In the midst of unheard-of suffering, and exposed to 
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the savage yells and brutal conduct of the spectators, they 
even on the scaffold displayed that meekness, submission, 
and resignation, which can, in moments of trial, be found 
only in the breasts of the virtuous and the good. Like the 
Christian martyrs in former ages they trusted to their 
God, and when the king, bound like a common malefactor, 
was on the point of being placed under the axe of the guil- 
lotine, his confessor, the pious and virtuous Abbe Edge- 
worth de Firmont, said to him, in these memorable words, 
the last the king ever heard on earth, ^^ Fits de St. Louis 
montez au Ciel ;" — how can men expect forgiveness at the 
throne of God if they have no mercy on their fellow crea- 
tures ? 

France, while under the form of a Republic, was torn to 
pieces by succeeding factions, all in their turn contending 
for pre-eminence, till at last Napoleon Buonaparte ap- ', 

peared upon the stage, and established a military despo- \ 

tism. Whatever evils this extraordinary man has done to 
humanity, and however pitiable it is to reflect, that all his 
efforts were intended ultimately to place himself on the 
pinnacle of human grandeur, it must be admitted that he 
was of great service in destroying the hydra of anarchy 
and disorder, and in giving France an established system 
of government. In every other view his character must be 
considered as that of a bold adventurer of the Machiave- 
lian school ; regardless of every moral obligation, and in- 
tent only on gaining his object without l^eing restrained 
by any principles whatever. It is hardly conceivable that 
the French people should have submitted so long to the 
domination of such a man. Nothing more completely de- 
monstrates their extreme versatility of character. He 
gained many battles for them, it is true ; but did any real 
glory redound to him, or to France, by these conquests ? 
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Since the apparent splendour of these victories have pass- 
ed away, and their merits been thoroughly canvassed, it 
appears that he hardly ever gained one of them without 
overpowering his enemies with superior numbers, and using 
other means ill calculated to promote the military glory 
of France. To this may be added the victories he gained 
over the Austrians, who could not make a decisive move- 
ment without permission of the Aulic Council, while Na- 
poleon had the whole of his immense resources at his own 
personal disposal. Next we have to contemplate the in- 
vasion of Russia, when half a million of men were sacri- 
ficed to the ambition of ojie, who, in the critical moment, 
ran away, and left his brave army to perish. 

Then the battle of Waterloo, where 130,000 men, the 
elite of the French army, were opposed by half the num- 
ber, exemplifying the cool, unflinching bravery of British 
soldiers embarked in a just cause — the triumph of a great 
moral force over the ill-combined efforts and temporary 
ebullitions of their opponents to support the views of one 
individual, reckless of the blood of his deluded followers, 
and intent solely on his own personal aggrandizement. 
Nearly at the close of this dreadful conflict, the Prussian 
army made its appearance, which threw the allies at once 
into the arms of victory, and rendered certain what at one 
time was doubtful. No doubt, however, remains of the 
nature of Buonaparte's tactics ; for he never attacked his 
enemies unless he was almost certain of overpowering 
them by a superiority of force. 

That Napoleon Buonaparte was a bold and sometimes 
a successful adventurer, nobody will deny ; but that he is 
entitled to the name of Great, which his admirers are 
disposed to bestow upon him, cannot possibly be admitted 
by any person who peruses with impartiality the events 
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of his life. Future writersi before they record his name 
in the annals of history with this high-sounding title, must 
first prove that the relation of his battles, drawn up to 
deceive and please the childish vanity of the French 
people, shewed his regard for truths — that his constant 
indifierence for the lives of his brave followers, and de* 
stroying his prisoners at Jaffa and other places, evinced 
his humanity y — that his total disregard of all principle, in 
breaking through every treaty whenever it suited his pur- 
poses, was a manifestation of hia probity and honour, — that 
his conduct towards the Empress Josephine demonstrated 
the dutiful and affectionate attachment of a husband, — that 
the violation of a neutral territory, and the cold-blooded 
murder of the inoffensive and illustrious Duke of Eughien, 
was an attribute of heroism, — ^that running away from his 
armies in Egypt and Russia, when they were exposed to 
want, privation, and danger, was evidence of personal 
courage ; and, finally, that all his thoughts, centering ulti- 
mately in the Imperial Diadem, was an instance of self" 
denial and noble disinterestedness. 

This extraordinary man, unsatisfied with the possession 
of so much power, felt at last the frozen hand of death 
approach his feverish frame, saw all his former laurels 
wither into shreds, and, to sum up his eventful history, 
his mortal remains perished on a barren strand, and like 
the restless Swede, leaving 

*< A name at which the world grew pale, 
" To paint a moral or adorn a tale.** 

The two last Princes of the house of Bourbon who 
reigned in France pursued the path of real glory by living 
at peace with their neighbours, and enabling their subjects 
at home to cultivate the arts of industry and usefulness, 
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by which their domestic happiness y/Ks promoted, the 
country enriched and improved, and its resources strength- 
ened and invigorated. Thus they conferred more sub- 
stantial benefits on France than all their predecessors, 
who, led away by the visionary phantoms of vain glory, 
and the fallacious hopes of illustrating the French name 
by victories and conquests, ruined their subjects by their 
profusion and extravagance, and their own reputation as 
sovereigns by their incapacity in the management of state 
affairs. 

The present King of France has so far followed the 
example of his two predecessors ; and it is to be hoped, 
that neither the temporary ebullitions of popular efferve- 
scence, the ardent feelings of the army, or the senseless 
clamours of Parisian school-boys, will influence him, or 
induce him to depart from that wise and pacific system 
which is so well calculated to consolidate the best interests 
of the French people. Schooled in adversity he has had 
tliat experience which teacheth wisdom, and I trust will 
proceed to the end of his reign in thus promoting the in- 
terests of humanity, and the real glory of France. 

Paris is one of the most interesting capitals in Europe, 
and, to an observing and reflecting mind, affords constant 
matter of amusement or instruction. The young and the 
gay may flutter about in the gardens of the Palais Royal 
or the Thuilleries — ^the politician scan over the news- 
paper of the day, and take his coffee on the Boulevards — 
and the man of contemplation, tired with the vanities and 
unsubstantial enjoyments of life, may retire to the shady 
walks of the Luxembourg, and there pass his hours in si- 
lence and in solitude. 

In traversing the streets of Paris, we never see the 
slightest disposition to tumult and riot, unless the people 
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are led on by designing persons, and their feelings ex- 
cited by some lowering events in the political horizon. In 
one instance only, during a residence of nearly three 
months, I witnessed a person in a state of intoxication, 
who turned out after all to be a German or Dutchman. 

An English family, to whose kindness and friendship 
for many years past I am indebted for some of the hap- 
piest moments of my life, took me one day in the Spring 
of 1828 to the Castle of Yincennes, situated a few miles 
from Paris, where we saw the spot, designated by a cross, 
sprinkled by the blood of the much lamented Duke of 
Enghien — that illustrious victim immolated at the shrine 
of military despotbm, to gratify the cruel and savage feel- 
ings of an upstart adventurer and his base companions in 
villany and crime. 

Some evenings after, I went with the same party to a 
soiree at the late General La Fayette's, to whom I was 
introduced, as well as to Mr Benjamin Constant and his 
lady, sister of the Prince of Hardenberg, Prussian mi- 
nister of state. There were few if any individuals in this 
numerous assembly who had the manners and appearance 
of those of the ancien regime* They had no pretensions 
to aristocratic distinctions, but, on the contrary, looked 
like a heterogeneous mixture of levellers and republicans, 
jealous of their newly acquired rights and interests, and 
intent on opposing at all hazards the ever-renewed and 
renewing encroachments of the Court party. Notwith- 
standing all the changes that have taken place in France 
favourable to the cause of civil liberty, and the sensitive 
feelings of the great mass of the population fbr its preser- 
vation and extension, there is still a large portion of indi- 
viduals, representing ancient families, imbued with the 
leaven of old tiroes, and who still pride themselves on the 
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rent-roll of a degenerate ancestry. High-sounding names, 
re-echoed from the gloomy vaults of their forefathers 
mouldering in dust, is like music to their ravished senses. 
They will rise on tiptoe, and talk x)f the Grammonts, the 
Montmoreneis, the Luxembourgs, and the Richelieus of 
former times, and congregating in corners, with a shrug 
of self-importance, dilate on their various relations, — 

Mon frire TArcJieveque A , Mon cousin le Marechal 

B , Ma cousine la Duchesse de D , and think all 

the world beyond the vortex of their own circle mere 
atoms, hardly worth notice in the state of existence. 
Every thing regarding themselves is viewed through a 
magnifier ; — twenty or thirty acres of land they call their 
domains or terresy and a house, which a respectable farmer 
in a neighbouring country would consider a suitable ha* 
bitation, becomes a chateau ; and if, in addition to all this, 
their often threadbare coats are decorated with stars and 
ribbons, these good people are delighted. 

I had almost forgot the old veteran I was visiting. Ge- 
neral La Fayette wore remarkably well, looked healthy 
and robust, and dressed very plain, with a dark wig — at 
least I took it to be one. His suite of rooms were rather 
upon a confined scale, and without the least pretensions 
to style or fashion. His bed-room looked like a temple 
dedicated to American liberty and independence, — the 
walls covered with various portraits of distinguished Ame- 
rican citizens, and original addresses in frames to the old 
General from different parts of the United States. 

It was pleasing to see his gratitude displayed in this 
manner for the national grant made him of land in that 
quarter ; and from whence he derived, I believe, the only 
income he had for the support of himself and family. He 
spoke English remarkably well, and seemed much flat- 
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tered and pleased with our visit. On taking leave of him» 
he conducted us himself to the top of the stairs, and shook 
hands with us all in the most cordial manner. 

In travelling through France in any direction, we are 
rather surprised at finding the roads in much worse repair 
than they are generally over the north of Europe, and the 
fields comparatively in a neglected state. They are not 
regularly divided and inclosed by hedges as in England, 
and we consequently see different kinds of com, and rows 
of peas and beans, in the same field. The farm-houses, 
and every thing attached to them, have a slovenly ap- 
pearance. There is a striking deficiency even in the look 
of the proprietor's mansion itself, indicating, in a compa- 
rative point of view, little of the comfort and splendour of 
their northern neighbours' houses of the same rank in life. 
The roads are covered with swarms of beggars, particu- 
larly children, who run after the carriage for miles, while 
the people labouring in the fields appear well dressed, 
and looking on with apparent unconcern. It is possible, 
and I believe true, that these beggars get no reUef from 
the parish, so that in old age they must be very helpless. 
In other respects, the situation of the lower classes gene- 
rally is greatly improved since the revolution of 1790; 
before which period the nobility and clergy were freed from 
taxation, which fell entirely upon the laborious and indus- 
trious part of the nation. At present, aS classes bear their 
due proportion in the pajrment of taxes, which gives them 
an interest in supporting the Government ; and, moreover, 
the lowest individual has the fruits of his industry secured 
to him by the laws, which are open to every one, and most 
impartially administered all over the kingdom. 

The two objects of internal economy to which the indus- 
try of the French people is principally directed, are the 
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cultivation of the vine, and the improvement of their ma^ 
nufactures. 

The facilities afforded them of transporting all kinds of 
produce through every part of France, by means of the 
Garonne, Loire, and the Rhone, are very great, and the 
Canal of Languedoc opens up to them a free communica- 
tion with the Mediterranean and the Levant. As I have 
before observed, let France cultivate the arts of peace, 
which, with the inexhaustible means she possesses, will 
raise the people to the pinnacle of nationcd greatness. On 
this basis alone can she ever expect to maintain that high 
rank among the nations of Europe, to which she is so just- 
ly entitled by the ingenuity and industry of the people at 
large. 

It would be doing the greatest injustice to my own feel- 
ings if I did not acknowliedge, in the strongest manner, 
the many kind attentions I have received on several occa- 
sions from individuals of the French nation, in Paris, as 
well as in various parts of the. Continent, and the deep 
sense I shall ever entertain of their Sesire generally to 
please and to oblige. If I have not profited more by their 
agreeable manners, and very superior talents and acquire- 
ments, so conspicuous in their commerce with other na- 
tions, it has been my fault, and not theirs. With an ap- 
parent thoughtlessness and fi*ivolity, they combine consi- 
derable tact^ discrimination, and knowledge of mankind ; 
and above all, a degree of fortitude and resignation in ad- 
verse circumstances, which cannot be sufficiently admired 
and appreciated. It is to be hoped that such enviable 
qualities may gradually merge into a more kindly feeling 
towards the people of Great Britain, and that this feeling 
may become mutual, so as to put an end for ever to that 
distrust and spirit of animosity, which has on so many 
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occasions disturbed the harmony of the two nations ha- 
ying in a manner the destinies of Europe at their com- 
mand. 

We will now change the scene, and direct our steps to 
the north and the east of Europe. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Der Konig und die Kayserinn^ 

Des laogen Haden miide, 

Erweichten ihren harten Sinn, 

Und machten endlich Friede ; 

Und jedes Heer, mit Sing und Sang, 

Mit Paukenschlag und Kling und Klang 

Geshmiickt mit griinen Beisem, 

Zog heim gu seinen Haiisern. — ^Bubgeb. 

It is now many years since I was at Hamburg ; but 
such is the nature of its internal government, as well as 
the regular vocations of its inhabitants, that a person visit* 
ing it a century hence would probably find it very little 
altered. It is termed a '^ free city of the Holy Roman 
empire ;" is governed by its own Magistrates, or (as they 
are called) Senators : and the whole is under the protec- 
tion of a burgher guard, who perform regular duty at the 
gates, and in the city. I observed over the gate we en* 
tered, carved on stone and in Latin, ^^ O Lord, give us 
peace in our days !" perhaps a motto to which the afore* 
going verses gave rise, and very appropriate in a city where 
every person almost is engaged in trade, and where they 
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seldom carry their researches beyond the shop or the 
counting-house. The arts find no encouragement there, 
except the art of gastronomy, which is in gr^at vogue, and 
assiduously refined upon. 

Hamburg is surrounded on all sides by ramparts, the 
round of which I made on foot in an hour and a quarter. 
The gate towards Altona is always shut at 5 o'clock in the 
evening, and on the opposite side at 10; and I never 
heard of their being opened to any person whatever during 
the night. The city is supposed to contain about 140,000 
inhabitants; the streets are narrow and irregular; and 
the only pleasant walk the citizens have is upon the banks 
of the Alster, a very beautiful sheet of water. 

The day I arrived at Hamburg, I asked my usual ques- 
tions of my valet^de^placcy " Is there any thing remarkable 
to be seen here?" he answered, " Nothing, except old 
Klopstock the poet." As I had no letters of introduction 
to this learned person, I was at a loss how to proceed ; 
but hearing from my servant that many travellers called 
on him without any ceremony, by being announced the 
day before, I waited upon him accordingly ; and we con- 
tinued intimate during the remainder of my stay at Ham- 
burg, walking every day on the Junfemsteig together, to the 
no small surprise of my friends, who were unable to com- 
prehend what kind of fellow-feeling could exist between 
us. He was then an old man, very negligent of his per- 
son, and his mind quite absorbed by his literary pursuits. 

I would advise every person who visits Hamburg, par- 
ticularly my own countrymen, to devote a week in going 
to Hanover and the neighbouring towns, such as Bruns- 
wick, Zell, Wolfenbuttel, &c. 

Half an hour's drive carries them to Altona, where they 
cross to Harburg, situated opposite on the left bank of 
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the Elbe, whence they proceed by land to the places I have 
mentioned. Hanover is a remarkably clean, neatly built, 
well-paved, and well-lighted town, and moreover boasts 
of a monument to the memory of Leibnitz, and other at* 
tractions. It is particularly pleasing to an Englishman, 
when the horses are changed within the frontiers, to see 
the drivers all decorafed with the well-known letters G. R. 

Zell was the residence, for a short time, of the unfor- 
tunate Queen of Denmark, Carolina Matilda, who was 
carried off, in early youth, at the age of little more than 
twenty-three, a victim of court intrigues, and of a perse- 
cuting spirit unworthy of the civilised age in which she 
lived. Brunswick is a very striking representation of the 
old Grerman courts and manners, and taken altogether, 
perhaps has not its equal in Germany for its original and 
antique features. 

It is many years since I visited these parts. The country 
roads were then wretchedly bad, but are kept in much 
better order now, as railroads are extending over Conti^ 
nental Europe in every direction. 

I am not aware if there are any steam-boats which ply 
between Hamburg and Dresden ; but of this I am certain, 
that a sail up the Elbe into the heart of Saxony would be 
delightful. Dresden of itself is a highly beautiful and in- 
teresting city, the Elbe, flowing majestically through the 
centre, and dividing the old from the new town. The 
reigning family are of the Catholic religion, and the forms 
of the court ceremonial conducted upon the rigid etiquette 
of the old school, and on a very contracted scale. They 
have also a kind of dull and gloomy formality, which a 
person accustomed to court presentation seldom witnesses 
elsewhere. 

The Saxon people almost to a man are Protestants, and 
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as they live under a mild government and a fine climate, 
they are, generally speaking, industrious and wealthy ; 
which is evident to a demonstration by the periodical fairs 
held all over Saxony, and the specimens of their manu- 
factures and farm produce exposed for sale on these occa- 
sions. 

The army is upon an excellent foSting ; the troops well 
dressed and well disciplined, particularly the cavalry, 
which has a very creditable and formidable appearance. 

The theatre is the great point of attraction in Dresden. 
They have several, where performances are given in the 
German, French, and Italian languages ; and where the 
musical department in particular is carried to the great- 
est perfection. The reigning family attend regularly, and 
sip their tea and their coffee in the box before the public, 
without any ceremony. 

The Royal Regalia, or Grime Gewolhe as it is called, 
consists of a variety of curious and valuable objects of 
nature and art ; — such as jewels and antique stones with- 
out number, works in mosaic, two large diamonds of 160 
and 180 grains, the largest onyx in the world, and other 
rarities. 

The Picture gallery is celebrated over Europe, and if 
it contained only one painting, the Notte of Corregio, 
which forms its chiefest ornament, it would attract every 
lover of the art. The pleasure, however, is rather expen- 
sive, as a person must pay a ducat for his ticket of admis- 
sion. During the Seven Years' War all these paintings, 
as well as the objects in the Grune Getoblbe^ were con- 
veyed to the castle of Konigstein for security. 

There is a very pleasant Club at Dresden, originally 
founded by Lord Riversdale, which is an excellent re- 
source for travellers, and where they are freely admitted. 
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and find the daily papers and an open table. As it is not 
the fashion to give dinner parties, in the evenings the 
higher classes meet at one another's houses, to enjoy the 
amusements usual on those occasions. The celebrated 
fortress of Konigstein is upon the banks of the Elbe, ten 
English miles from Dresden. We pass through Pima on 
our way to it, after which the ground continues rising till 
we reach the castle. Konigstein is a rock, with a surface 
of about 8000 feet, and in most places 1800 feet perpen- 
dicular height from the ground. Such is the situation of 
the adjacent country, that no cannon can be directed 
against it so as to do it any damage, and nothing will do 
but reduction by famine. To guard against this, they 
have prodigious storehouses on the top, with provisions 
and wood for two or three years, and an inexhaustible 
spring of the finest water ; to get at which they have ex- 
cavated the rock to the depth of 1800 feet, and draw the 
water up in buckets. 

The royal library at Dresden contains about 300,000 
volumes, and is upon a very liberal footing, every person 
having free access to it. We were shown a Bible printed 
on vellum by Johannes Faust of Mayntz in 1462, in ex- 
cellent preservation. 

The china manufactory is well worth seeing, the Saxons 
excelling in the preparation of the raw material, although 
the Prussian china is preferred for its finish and brilliancy 
of colouring. The royal family have an immense collec- 
tion of various kinds made at Meissen — some of the ob- 
jects of exquisite beauty. We saw a number of plates 
painted from passages in the Scriptures, which tlie keeper 
told us were done by Raphael ! 

The distance from Dresden to Berlin is twenty German 
miles. The accommodation on this road is very indiffe-» 
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rent, and it presents nothing to gratify or interest the 
traveller. When I was at Dresden in 1798, Frederick, 
the late King, and brother to the present, was Elector of 
Saxony : his goodness and piety in private life, and the 
wisdom and prudence with which he conducted the affairs 
of government, justly entitled him to the love and fidelity 
of the nation ; and this he enjoyed during the whole of his 
reign* His principal friend and adviser was Count Mar« 
colini, a rigid Catholic ; and the forms of the court cere^ 
monial were regulated by a dull, monotonous, and gloomy 
etiquette. My worthy fellow-traveller and myself were 
presented to all the branches of the reigning family by 
the British minister, Mr Elliot. My friend not being very 
versant in the languages, the honour devolved upon me of 
conversing during the levee with these distinguished indi-^ 
viduals, consisting of the Elector, his brother, (the present 
King,) his sister, and bis only daughter, afterwards mar« 
ried to the King of Spain. Mr Elliot, in asking us whe« 
ther we wished afterwards to be presented to the Elec- 
tress, seemed to apprehend we might wish to decline that 
honour, the form of presentation being somewhat singular : 
we replied, that we were desirous of going through the 
ceremony according to the established usages, whatever 
they were : he therefore, a little while after the levee, 
conducted us to the Electress's dining-room, where we 
found about a dozen guests standing behind their chairs, 
with the dinner on the table, in immediate expectation of 
her appearance. Mr Elliot, who was one of the party, 
placed us close to her chair ; and, when she came in, our 
names were mentioned to her. She gave a nod, instantly 
sat down to dinner, and we had to decamp as fast as we 
could, with our appetites whetted by the smell of the 
savoury viands, and our stomachs growling at not having 
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participated in the spoil : a good dinner of our oum^ at the 
Hotel de Pologne, and a glass of wine to the health of 
the' hospitable Electress, soon made up for our disappoint- 
ment. 

Prince Augustus (the present Duke of Sussex) and Mr 
Livingstone were then living at the same hotel : the latter 
did us the honour to visit us, and regretted he could not 
present us to the Prince, as His Royal Highness was then 
confined to bed by severe indisposition. 

There was an immense national fair at Dresden during 
our stay there, which lasted several days. Whole streets 
were filled with booths, containing specimens of Saxon 
manufactures of every description, particularly those of 
linen, in which they excel. The people had a contented 
and respectable appearance ; and I believe feel less the 
pressure of local taxation than in any part of Germany — 
owing in great measure to the wise economy and parsimony 
of the late King, who spent very little on his own domes- 
tic establishment, and, by his prudent administration of 
the finances of the kingdom, has left a name which will 
be cherished by the Saxon people. The various branches 
of that illustrious house have spread far and wide over 
Germany ; and some of its princes, in former times, have 
made a distinguished figure in history, of which the era of 
the Reformation forms a striking example. 

Berlin is built upon and surrounded by the most sterile 
soil in Europe ; and if it was not connected with the Oder 
by means of the Spree to the east, and with the Elbe by 
the Havel on the west, it could not furnish subsistence for 
one-tenth part of its population. The entry into the city 
through the Brandenburg gate is grand beyond measure, 
and leads in a direct line to the palace, by a street lined 
with a double row of lime trees, decorated on each side 
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with the most stately buildings. Erery thing announces 
that we are under a military goTemment — the number of 
sentry-boxes, officers lounging about, and the streets at 
right angles, with a studied regard to tact and precision. 
The town may be said to contain about 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, of which nearly one-fourth are military. Of course, 
in so splendid a capital there are many objects to interest 
the traveller — such as the Academy of arts and sciences, 
the German theatre, which is here in perfection, china 
manufactory, &c. There is moreover a club,^ established 
and supported by the foreign ministers, which is a most 
desirable lounge, and where travellers, properly recom- 
mended, find easy access. 

The china manufactory was founded by Frederic the 
Great at a prodigious expense ; but from what I heard, its 
profits have amply repaid the original cost, and continue 
to bring in a great revenue to the Crown. As already 
observed, the painting of the china is beautiful, and far 
excels that of the Saxon. 

The fortress of Spandau is about two German miles 
from Berlin, the road being through Charlottenburg, and 
a sandy soil the whole way. I had a letter of introduc- 
tion to General Scott, the governor, a veteran of eighty 
years old, who received me very kindly ; and though he 
had served under Frederic the Great in the Seven Tears' 
War, he had not forgot his native tongue, for he spoke 
very broad Scotch. The fortress is now in a state of de- 
cay, and hardly any use is made of it. 

Potsdam contains about 30,000 inhabitants, and is four 
German miles from Berlin, by a road lined with poplars. 
Under the pulpit of the garrison church are the coffins of 
Frederic the Great and his father, the first covered with 
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plain tin, and the other black marble, without any inscrip- 
tions. 

My friend and I, during our stay at Berlin in 1798, 
made the acquaintance of the Marquis and Marchioness 
of Lucchesini, and some others of the old school. Evening 
parties were much in vogue, where we had opportunities 
of seeing some of the leading characters of that time. 
The general tone of society had hardly recovered from 
the loose and immoral influence.and effects of the previous 
reign, when the whole edifice was shaken to its foundation 
by the disorganizing principles of the French Republicans 
on the one hand, and by the moral depravity of the higher 
classes in Berlin on the other. The preponderance of 
the French cabinet was a weight they could not throw off 
— insult upon insult wiBU9 cast upon the Prussian people ; 
and to crown the whole, they were compelled to receive 
as an ambassador the regicide Sieyes^ whom I saw one 
night sitting alone in his box at the opera. The excellent 
moral example of the King gradually introduced a new 
order of things, more consonant to views of public utility, 
and better calculated to promote the general happiness of 
the people. 

When my friend and I were at Potsdam, sauntering in 
the immediate vicinity of the palace, we discovered some 
recruits being drilled in a beautiful park adjoining. The 
crowd of spectators were excluded by an iron railing, and 
the entrance guarded by a couple of soldiers. An officer, 
decorated with an order, discovered us among the crowd, 
and, seeing we were strangers, ordered the sentinels to 
open the gate, and very politely invited us to take a walk 
in the park. In a Uttle while, and at some distance from 
the soldiers, a female made her appearance with a beau- 
tiful child, about two or three years old, in her hand ; 
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we tapped it gently on the head, with which the child 
seemed well pleased. A gentleman in uniform, with a lady 
hanging on his arm, soon joined us ; he touched his hat, 
and smiled. On my asking the officer afterwards who they 
were, he seemed astonished at our ignorance, and told us 
it was the King and Queen ; and the child we were so 
interested in was the Prince-royal of Prussia, now the 
reigning Sovereign. 

Prussia may be considered, in the strictest sense of the 
word, a military government ; and a person has only to 
traverse the country in any direction to be convinced that 
the disproportionate force kept up, and always on -the 
alert, to repel foreign invasion or quiet insurrectionary 
movements within the country, have the eflTect of dis- 
couraging the efforts of the people at large to embark 
with more zeal in manufacturing or agricultural pursuits. 
The commerce of the country, as well as the improvements 
which might still be made to facilitate internal navigation, 
are paralyzed by a burdensome local taxation ; and the 
nobility, who alone have any chance of attaining to emi- 
nence in the military career, contribute, by their incessant 
claims for rewards and distinctions, to increase these great 
evils. The soil in many parts, particularly towards the 
north, is sandy, sterile, and unproductive. The country 
is much indebted to their newly acquired Polish provinces 
for excellent grain, hemp, flax, and other productions. 
Surrounded as Prussia is by such powerful neighbours as 
Austria and Russia, a strong military force is perhaps in- 
dispensable for the maintenance of her independence ; and 
it is certainly a magnificent spectacle to witness one of 
their reviews, and to see to what perfection they have 
carried the organization of their immense army. 

The palace of Sans Souci is close to Potsdam, and very 
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small, without any decorations beyond what are generally 
found in a gentleman's dwelling-house ; but there are se- 
veral fine paintings by Rembrandt, Raphael, Vandyk, 
Rubens, Titian, Corregio, Domenichino, Romano, Lucio 
Giordano, A. Caracci, Guerchino, P. Veronese, and 
others. 

Old Frederic's cabinet and Voltaire's room are still 
preserved, with the furniture, as they were placed when 
possessed by those two extraordinary men ; and in the 
gardens we see the tomb-stones of the Ring's favourite 
dogs. 

The library is select ; but there is not a single German 
book in it, as he had no taste for that language, and no 
great opinion of the German writers. The new palace 
was built by Frederic after the Seven Years' War, and 
cost ten millions of dollars. Its situation is ill chosen, 
but the building itself finished with considerable taste. 
The first room is of Silesia marble, the next all of shell- 
work, then the ball-room of Carrara and Rose Carolina 
marble ; and there are some choice paintings — such as 
Tamerlane and Bajazet, Celesti; Sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
Vanloo ; Rape of the Sabines and Judgment of Paris, by 
Giordano ; and others of less merit. 

The domestic virtues of Frederic III., his plain unas- 
suming manners and inoffensive habits, justly entitled him 
to the love of hvs people. The Prussians, however, have 
a predominant feeling, which towers over every other — 
the actions of Frederic the Great are still spoken of with 
exultation and delight ; and they dwell with enthusiasm 
on the history of the Seven Years' War, when their fa- 
vourite hero triumphed over Russia, Austria, and France 
united, and surmounted obstacles and difficulties almost 
incredible, leaving a name imperishable in the annals 
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of his country and of Europe. Never did he run away 
from his faithful followers in the hour of danger, and leave 
them to perish of hunger, or fall by the sword of their 
enemies. As he was always with them in the days of ad- 
versity, so he participated in their glory in the hour of 
victory. He issued no false bulletins to delude and de- 
ceive a credulous multitude, but, at the end of a glorious 
war, writes an impartial history of the whole, and with a 
manly and noble frankness tells the world all the faults he 
eonmiitted during the course of it. While the unanimous 
voice of Europe proclaimed him the first general of the 
age he lived in, which he certainly was, some of the most 
profligate wits of the French school, whom he honoured 
with his intimacy, and permitted for a while to flutter and 
buzz round his throne, declared him to be a philosopher 
and poet, which he as certainly was not. His public life, 
however, forms a distinct epocha in history ; and although 
his character was one of the strangest compounds that 
ever was clothed in the robes of mortality, yet, taken as 
a whole, he well deserves the title of Greats which his 
contemporaries have conferred upon him. 

The distance from Berlin to Danzig is sixty and a half 
German miles. We proceed in a northerly direction, 
cross the Oder at Schwedt, over a wooden bridge, partly 
constructed on piles and partly on barks floating at anchor 
in the river« The whole road does not present a single 
object of interest ; and in that part bordering on the Bal- 
tic, which extends a considerable way, the soil is complete 
sand, and probably in former ages was covered by the 
waters of the ocean. Danzig is a place of considerable 
trade, principally for the export of grain and timber, which 
are brought down the Vistula from tJae interior provinces. 
The commerce of Danzig, and of every sea^-port in Prus- 
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sia, is considerably obstructed by local taxation and vex- 
atious regulations ; and its commerce is of less importance 
than it otherwise would be, from its vicinity to Elbing^ 
Konigsberg, and Memel. It is prettily situated, and sur- 
rounded with broad ramparts well fortified. Although 
the soil in the immediate neighbourhood of Danzig is very 
sandy and unproductive, it is well supplied with fruit and 
vegetables of every description from the interior. There 
are four or five English mercantile houses, which are styled 
the factory ; and the Exchange, a fine antique well-orna«» 
mented edifice, has a white marble statue of Augustus III. 
of Poland. 

The distance from Danzig to the Russian frontiers is 
fifty German miles. At Dirschau, the first stage, we 
cross the Vistula in three places on wooden floats, large 
enough to contain a carriage and four horses. This river 
is very rapid, and when it overflows its banks, which it 
frequently does to an alarming extent, it would be vain to 
expect that any bridge could long withstand its impetuo- 
sity. 

Marienburg is a populous, bustling place, and has the 
remains of an old castle, in former times possessed by the 
Teutonic knights. Here and at Elbing we cross a branch 
of the Vistula called the Nogat, and then proceed along 
the banks of the Frischer Haaf to Konigsberg. This and 
the towns just mentioned are interesting only in a com- 
mercial point of view, and are all garrisoned with troops. 
Two stages from Konigsberg we enter upon the Euiische 
Haaf, which is a narrow neck of sand, deprived of vege- 
table life, without the least vestige of cultivation, and 
hardly a human being to be seen, except at the stages 
erected for the accommodation of travellers, where they 
change horses. This dreary waste is near twenty Ger- 
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man miles in length ; and there is no spot in Europe bet- 
ter calculated to try the temper and patience of the tra- 
veller. At the end of it we cross to Memel in a boat. 

The distance from Memel to Polangen, the frontier 
town in the Russian dominions, is four German miles. 

There is another way of entering Russia in this direc- 
tion, and which in modem times has been more generally 
resorted to, namely, by keeping to the south of the Ku- 
rische Haaf altogether, and passing onwards by Tilsit on 
the Niemen. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Immortal Peter ! first of monarchs I He his stubborn country tamed. 
Her rocks, her fens, her floods, her seas, her ill-submitting sons. 

Thomson. 



On the frontiers we undergo a very strict scrutiny, both 
by the civil and military authorities ; and it is particularly 
necessary to be careful about our passports, the Govern- 
ment being extremely vigilant with respect to travellers. 
The custom-house officers examine most minutely all pack- 
ages, to see that no books or papers of an improper ten- 
dency are brought into Russia. The distance from 
Polangen to Mittau, the capital of Courland, is thirty- 
three and a half miles. 

The appearance of the country and of the people begins 
gradually to assume a new form as we advance into the 
Russian dominions. The prejudices we had formed unfa- 
vourable to the people generally, begin by degrees to die 
away ; and we soon find by experience that we have, in 
many instances, been misled and deceived by the accounts 
of travellers, and the idle ravings of periodical writers un- 
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acquainted with the Russian language, and who have 
hazarded the most illiberal opinions respecting Russia. 

It is now many years since I passed through Mittau. 
The Emperor Paul, in the early part of his reign, having 
a strong aversion to the government then existing in 
France, granted an asylum at Mittau to Lewis XVIIL, 
the Duke of Angouleme, and their little court, where I 
saw them. They occupied the comer of an old palace 
formerly belonging to the Dukes of Courland, and kept up 
all the forms of a court ceremonial, but of course upon a 
small scale. They had their grand almoner, grand mar- 
shal, gardes du corps, &c. 

We found, on our arrival at the inn, about thirty of the 
gardes du corps^ all of them veterans who had grown grey 
in the service of their master, with an old threadbare imi- 
form and the cross of St. Louis. They invited us to join 
their party at dinner, which we did with much pleasure ; 
but not having a drop of wine at their disposal, they found 
ours very acceptable. 

The distance from Mittau to Petersburg is 612 verstsj 
or 408 English nules. Riga is the first stage we come to ; 
a commercial town of considerable consequence, having a 
population of nearly 50,000, including the military. Be- 
fore we enter the town, we cross a wooden bridge thrown 
across the Duna. The vessels take in their cargoes be- 
low the town, where there is a greater depth of water, and 
which consists of the staple commodities of the empire, 
such as hemp, flax, different kinds of grain and seed, tim- 
ber, &c. . 

The merchants have established a society or club which 
they call tjie Musse^ and to which travellers always have 
free admission. Independent of this resource, they are, 
if properly recommended, quite certain of a kind reception 
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from the merchants at their own houses, who are extreme- 
ly hospitable. 

Wolmar b a neat little town, pleasantly situated in a 
valley, and its environs very rural. Dorpat is the seat of 
a university, with the river Embach running through the 
centre of it, and is much resorted to by the nobility and 
gentry of the neighbourhood, which gives it an active, 
bustling appearance. The next town we reach before we 
arrive at the capital is Narva, where some trade is carried 
on in flax, deals, timber, &c. When we were there, we 
found a considerable number of troops quartered upon the 
inhabitants, although the charter of the town frees them 
from this burden altogether : — ^remonstrances are of little 
avail in such cases in a military government. 

The navigation of the river, which discharges itself into 
the Gulf of Finland at Narva, is obstrueted above the 
town by falls whose height is twenty-four feet. The me- 
morable isiege of this place in the time of Peter the Great 
is on record, and need not be commented upon here. 

With respect to the road from the frontiers to the capi- 
tal, a great part of it, particularly about Riga, is deep 
sand ; and there are immense woods of birch and pine 
trees, where the rays of the sun seldom or never penetrate, 
which in the winter season give shelter to bears and wolves 
in great numbers. The postmasters who supply travel- 
lers with horses at the different stations are generally Li- 
vonians, Courlanders, or Germans, and the roads liiem- 
selves are upon the whole very good. In the reign of the 
Emperor Alexander, (who was constantly visiting some 
part of his dominions,) all the great roads leading to 
Petersburg, and from thence to Moscow, were very much 
improved, and proper houses constructed, where there is 
good accommodation : — a person, however, must under- 
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stand either the German or Russian language, for he sel- 
dom hears any other spoken on the road. In the winter, 
travelling in covered sledges is extremely easy, commo- 
dious, and expeditious ; and when a person is well pro- 
vided with fur dresses, he need be under no apprehensions 
from the extreme cold sometimes experienced in those 
regions. On arriving at any of the stages, travellers are 
certain of finding warm rooms, which are furnished with 
large stoves, and regularly heated every morning before 
the family meet at the breakfast table. There is the 
greatest abundance of wood all over the empire for these 
and other purposes : sometimes coals are imported from 
Newcastle and Scotland, but are only used in the capital 
as an article of luxury. 

As we come near the capital every thing announces 
our approach to the seat of empire. The road is wide, 
and kept in excellent order ; and gardens, pavilions, and 
palaces, tend to vary the scene to the extent of fifteen or 
twenty miles, till at last we see the spires of the churches 
glittering in the sun, and pass under the gate which ad- 
mits us into the suburbs. As we proceed, the colossal 
scale upon which every thing is constructed, as forming 
an extreme contrast to similar objects in other European 
capitals; the dresses of the people, quite peculiar and 
national; the beautiful canals, lined with fine granite, 
which intersect the city in various directions, filled with 
boats and barks of every dimension, — strike us from their 
novelty ; the carriages and droshkas rolling through the 
streets ; the peaceable good-humoured demeanour of the 
people ; the immense size of the houses, and unusual 
length and breadth of the streets, — all form a picture of 
the most interesting description. 

The city, with the suburbs, is nearly twenty-four versts 
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(or eighteen English miles) in circumference ; and this 
immense extent is easily accounted for, from large gardens 
being attached to many of the palaces of the nobility, and 
other considerable spaces either for ornament or use. The 
town, reduced to its exact dimensions, would hardly oc- 
cupy one-fourth of the ground. 

The winter generally lasts about six months ; the great- 
est degree of cold being about thirty-five degrees below 
zero of Fahrenheit, and of heat ninety-three in the shade. 

The measure of time, all over the empire, is according 
to the Julian Calendar, or old style. 

All the ships of war are built at the Admiralty, which 
is contiguous to the palace on the left bank of the Neva, 
and was founded by Peter I. in 1705. Ships carrying 
120 guns are there launched into the Neva, under the eye 
of the sovereign and of the inhabitants. 

No capital in Europe can boast of so fine a river as the 
Neva, which runs through the centre of Petersburg, either 
as to the volume of water it contains, or its purity. It is 
only sixty versts in length, having several branches issuing 
from it, which ramify through the city, and clear it of all 
its impurities. The results of two experiments made upon 
the water were, — 68 grains calcareous earth, and 3 of 
vegetable matter, to 80 pounds of water drawn out of 
town : and 40 grains calcareous earth, with 5 vegetable 
matter, to 50 pounds drawn in the town itself. 

There are several wooden bridges thrown over the 
Neva, resting on floating vessels, which rise and fall with 
the stream. The principal one is 130 fathoms long, or 
about 700 English feet. 

There are seventeen palaces belonging to the imperial 
family in Petersburg and other parts of the empire. The 
winter palace is the most extensive and magnificent, and 
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contains many original paintings by Raphael, Rubens, 
Vandyk, Rembrandt, Lebrun, Holbein, Corregio, Caracci, 
Giordano, &c., with Voltaire and Diderot's libraries, and 
an immense collection of rich and valuable articles. 

The population of Petersburg may be taken at about 
450,000. 

Petersburg contains several Banks, fifty-six churches of 
the established Greek religion, nineteen Hospitals and 
other institutions for the relief of the poor. Academy of 
Arts, Academy of Sciences, besides literary institutions 
without number. 

There are necessarily a great many objects of interest 
which I have not space to enumerate, and which reflect 
the highest honour on the spirit and benevolence of the 
nation. 

From the number of foreigners established at Peters- 
burg, many of them wealthy persons, and the individuals 
attached to the foreign missions, it is natural to conclude, 
that in addition to other sources of amusement, they will 
meet at Clubs. Of such societies there are several; such 
as, the Musical Club, Burgher Club, Literary Club, 
American Club, Dancing Club, and, lastly, the English 
Club. The English Club is the oldest and most respects 
able ; it consists of nearly 400 members of the principal 
Russian nobility and foreign merchants, and was founded 
in 1770 by an Englishman of the name of Gardner. It 
maintains its eminence above all the others to the present 
day. 

When the Emperor Paul succeeded to the throne, all 
these Clubs were by his imperial order abojUshed, under 
the impression that the members of Clubs must, as a mat- 
ter of course, be Revolutionists and Jacobins, as was the 
case when the overthrow of the government in France 
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took place about the year 1790. It vfBs represented, 
however, to His Majesty, that the EngJidi Club had al- 
ways been characterised by a love of order and submis- 
sion to the laws ; and, moreover, that many of the first 
nobility were members of it : he therefore, on further con- 
sideration, permitted i^ to remain, provided it was called 
the English Associatiany which, there being no alternative, 
was very readily acceded to on the part of the members. 

The events which some years ago agitated the political 
theatre of Europe, originating in tiie revolution, and kept 
alive at a later period by the inordinate ambition of 
France, in no small degree attracted the public attention 
towards the empire of Russia, whose active interference 
in the mighty contest contributed most powerfully to the 
restoration of public tranquillity. It is now little more 
than a century since that Colossus of the North has been 
gradually nursing its immense resources, augmenting and 
consolidating its strength, and at last has come forward as 
a power of the first order, to take a part in regulating the 
political equilibrium of Europe. While these gigantic 
strides are apparent to all who are in the least versant in 
public affairs, the secret springs which set this immense 
machine in motion, in a word, the internal policy of the 
empire, is but little known in Europe : and much of what 
has been publi^ed on the subject in the EnglUh language 
is in most instances the work of travellers totally ignorant 
of the Russian language, consisting often of observations, 
which I regret to find have left an unjust, and sometimes 
a most illiberal impression on the public mind, as to the 
political economy, as well as the national character and 
manners of the Russian people. I have resided upwards 
of five-and-twenty years at St. Petersburg, and shall ever 
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retain the deepest feelings of gratitude towards that coun- 
try and government, where I enjoyed so much security 
and comfort ; my observations, therefore, will readily be 
admitted as the fruits of some little experience. I shall 
most fearlessly deliver them, having no object to gratify 
but to promote the cause of truth and impartiality. 

In Russia every kind of religious beUef is tolerated, 
from the Christian faith in all its forms to the varied ce- 
remonies of the Jew, the Mahometan, and the Heathen, — 
the sublime and elevating worship of one true and living 
God, down to the dark, gloomy rites of Polytheism. Rus- 
sia is the centre point of the old orthodox Greek church. 
In the year 955 the great Princess Olga visited Constanti- 
nople, and was instructed in the doctrines of Christianity by 
the Emperor Constantino, and at her own desire baptized 
in the faith by the name of Helena. Her grandson Vladimir 
publicly professed it after her death, and was baptized in 
988. He was instrumental in bringing over his subjects 
to Christianity ; and from that period the Catholic and 
Apostolical faith of the Eastern or Greek church has 
been preserved nearly in the same state in which it was 
at first received. 

It was natural to suppose, from the rise and gradual 
progress of Christianity in Russia, that it would long con- 
tinue under the special influence of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople ; and this in fact was the case for centuries 
after its first establishment, and the constitution of the 
church was modelled after that of the eastern empire. The 
whole of the service of the church to this day is in the 
Sclavonian language, which is the ancient language of the 
country. The service is exceedingly long, and must be 
performed three tim^s a-day : it is the exclusive duty of 
the secular clergy, and their time is so occupied that they 
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have little leisure for study. To this may be attributed 
their want of learning, and often of morality. The church 
in Russia gives the general name of Raseohic^ or schisma- 
tic, to all sects who have at different periods renounced 
the communion. These separatists universally style them- 
selves Starovertsi^ or Old Believers. The difference be- 
tween the national church and the dissenters does not pro- 
perly relate to the grand articles of faith ; for they, like 
the established church, believe in the Nicene creed : — they 
' say, in the time of Nikon the church books were changed, 
and heretical practices and opinions were introduced. The 
Rascolnics, in general, are exemplary in their morals, and 
retired, honest, and unassuming in their habits : their num- 
ber is computed to be above two millions, which are far- 
ther subdivided into eighteen different classes. 

I never heard of any person being persecuted on account 
of his religious opinions but in one solitary instance, which 
occurred in the reign of the Emperor Paul, during my 
residence in the capital ; and that was against a much re- 
spected individual of the sect of the Old Believers, whom 
the Emperor thought he could overawe and intimidate, 
and bring at once within the pale of the church. This 
mild, inoffensive man, of the name oi PhiUp Kastsovy a trader 
in indigo, resided at St. Petersburg, had carried on busi- 
ness there for many years, and enjoyed the highest esteem 
of every one who knew him ; not only on account of his 
peaceable and unassuming demeanour, but for his great 
respectability as a merchant. The formidable agency of 
despotic power was brought in array against him ; he was 
led like a sheep to the slaughter, reasoned with, confined' 
to the castle for months, shut out from the light of day, de- 
prived of the consolations and endearments of his friends, 
threatened with starvation, torture, death. All proved 
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frtiitless, and he remained inflexible. What was the con- 
sequence ? He was released, retired to the bosom of his 
ftunily, where he expired a short time afterwards ; thus, by 
his example, sealing and confirming the faith and hopes 
of his adherents ; and, as his passage through life had been 
quiet, inoffensive, and honournble, so his last moments 
were those of a conscientious mind— ^calm, undisturbed and 
resigned. 

A witty and profligate French writer, who vainly ima^ 
gined that his impious opinions would arrest in itsmajes-^ 
tic course the great caisse of Christianity, has observed of 
Russia, that ^' they were all priests, but had no religion." 

That the body of the clergy is very numerous, and per- 
haps more so than is necessary for the rehgious improve- 
ment of the people, I shall not attempt to deny : I will 
even admit that their attendance on public worship is very 
much neglected : but it must not be inferred from this that 
the nation has no. piety. If the churches are ill attended 
it is mainly to be attributed to the mode in which the 
prayers are delivered by the hwer orders of the clergy, 
which is done with a rapidity perfectly inaudible, and some- 
times a degree of indecorum highly improper and disgust- 
ing. The farms of public worship are gone through three 
times a day ; but theyrmight be made inflnitely more im- 
rpressive. There is also much room for amelioration and 
amendment in the morals and mode of living of the lower 
orders of the clergy. The higher ranks of the chiu'ch are 
of a very different description, and generally men of emi- 
nent piety and learning. The Russian people, so far from 
not having any piety, are most punctual in their private 
devotions, and have all a just sense of the great principles 
of Christianity, as well as a firm belief in the efficacy of 
our Saviour's intercession for the pardon of the sins and 
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tpansgreBsionB <of men. IBut while I ^have pleasure in 
'i&aking this obBervation, it >ei9mnot be denied that a vast 
proportion of them, in particslar forms and articles of be- 
'lief, ^are under die grossest delusion and >error. TheBe^ 
however, being ^piit^'unoonneoted^ith the leading princi- 
ples of their faith, are perfectly havmless, and-cannot affect 
either dieir happiiioss in this 'life, or (as I humbly hope) 
their interests in the ne&t. The churches are filled with 
sacred relics, which the people look up to with extraordi- 
nary veneration. Many instances of their superstition in 
this respect m^ht be cited -; I was visiting a church in the 
neighbourhood of Novgorod. It was situated on the bank» 
df a river, and dedicated to St. Anthony : a representation 
of the saint himself, (either in wood or bronze, I now for- 
get which,) with a large millstone of granite attached to 
his breast, was ^placed near the altar. On a^ing the Rus- 
fidan priest, who was my cicerone on the occasion, an ex- 
planation of this, he told me, with a very grave face, that 
the saint in question had sailed on that identical millstoiie 
from the Mediterranean, through the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, the Briti^ Channel, and so on by the Baltic to the 
very spot we were standing upon<; and that to commemo- 
rate so miraculous an event the church was erected. On 
returning to Novgorod, I repaired to the Archiepiscopal 
Cathedral. The priest who <}onduoted me through it di- 
rected my .partioi^dar attention to a large painting of the 
Saviour on the wall, above our heads, in the centre of the 
building, — ^the figure was represented with his arm ex- 
tended, and the hand half opened. My ccmductor told me 
that the hand originaUy was entirely closed ; but had gra- 
dually opened of itself, in the manner represented, and that 
the miracle was in the progress of being accomplished, by 
the fingers gradually expanding altogether, when the city 
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would be destroyed by fire, as a punishment for the sins \ 

and transgressions of its inhabitants. The priest afterwards 

shewed me, in another part of the building, a large piece of 

Noah's Ark, an article of dress which had been worn by 

the Virgin Mary, and some more trumpery, manufactured 

.by the pious brethren themselves* \ 

I am not surprised that poor, ignorant, bigoted Russians 
should be thus imposed upon, but I am astonished beyond 
measure, that well-educated Catholic divines, in the pre* 
sent age of the world, should persist in carrying on simi- 
lar impostures, which they alfect to believe, in defiance of 
the dictates of reason and common sense. 

The clergy have had, from the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into Russia, in the tenth century, down to the reign 
of Peter L great influence on the proceedings of govern- 
ment, and an irresistible ascendancy over the minds of the 
people. Even that monarch, in the zenith of his power 
and glory, was arrested by the clergy in his career of in- 
novation, and compelled to relinquish some projects he 
had in contemplation. His successors, to the present day, i 

during particular ceremonies, or when, for example, they i 

pay a visit to the Metropolitan at the monastery of St. 
Alexander Nevsky, always stoop down to kiss his hand 
in acknowledgment of their devotion and .submission to 
the Church. On these occasions the high prelate, in com- 
pliance with those rules of politeness and urbanity, so uni- 
versally practised in the upper ranks of society in general, 
and with that affected humility, so well understood and 
studiously observed by the clergy in particular, always 
gently withdraws his hands, and thus frustrates the pious 
intention of the sovereign. 

Marks of imperial favour were for the first time con- 
ferred by the Emperor Paul on the higher orders of the i 
clergy. They were decorated with stars and ribbons. 
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These ornaments on the patriarchal robes of the clergy, 
and upon persons wearing long beards, had a novel and 
singular effect, widely different indeed from the humble 
attire of the first Apostles. 

With regard to the police of the empire, the commission 
df great crimes, or the disturbers of public tranquillity, 
tfiere is no country in Europe where they are so little 
known. I have pleasure in stating, to the honour of the 
people, that long as I have resided amongst them, I never 
suffered the least' molestation in the streets, either by 
day or by night, far less been exposed to the attacks of 
the robber or the assassm in traveUing in the interior ; 
and I am perfectly confident that every foreigner who has 
lived in Russia will cordially subscribe to this tribute in 
their favour. Petty thefts are very common ; but even in 
these the natives are no adepts. In both the capitals there 
are offices forming a branch of the police, where the names* 
of persons of every description, and of both sexes, dwell- 
ing in private houses, are registered, their passports de. 
posited, and from whence they must receive annually a 
certificate of their places of abode. Every individual thus 
registered pays a tax to Government of from one to ten 
rubles annuaUy, according to the nature of their respec- 
tive professions or situation in life. 

Any person who has the least experience will be ex- 
tremely cautious to avoid litigation in Russia. The law 
is subject to frequent misconception, misinterpretation, 
and abuse ; and that this is the case to a very great degree 
is unquestionable, and, constituted as the forms are at 
present, perhaps unavoidable; — ^no pleadings or juries 
either in civil or criminal cases — every thing is carried on 
by petition and remonstrance. Thus statements and- 
counter-statements accumulate upon one another without 
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end ; and it is left to the wisdom and conscience of the Judge 
to decide upon what is laid before him, and.to vtmAq through 
this confusedchaos of legislation for cases and precedents. 
Should one of the parties at variance possess greater means, 
or have more influence with the Judge than the other, he 
Qarries the point ; then the ip^tter may be br^ought. before 
^ higher Court ; and, finally, if th^ parties thiqjL proper, 
befoiie the Senate itself: but even here the principle which 
guides apd pervades all the inferior Courts i& the same ; 
and this must inevitably qontinue to be the case,* as long 
as the liberties of the people^ at large are exposed to the. 
ignorance, or venality of perisona in authority, or deprived; 
of those noble and just rights and privileges which ^itire 
freedom of discussion, and the inestimable. advantages of 
a Jttry» both in civil and criminal cases, alone can supply. 
hk some of the lower Courts native merchants are selected 
as Judges, and compelled to serve during a certain time 
gratuitously. It is impossible, under these circumstances, 
they can. bestow undivided attention on the duties imposed 
upon them, and extremely improbable that they should 
ever do so without somQ particular views of self-interest 
repugnant to the character and principles of their official 
station. When a person happens to be involved in some 
difficult case, it is undoubtedly advisable rather to have 
recourse to compromise or arbitration than to enter on a 
process in a court of law, thQ expenses attending which> 
are enormous, and the award generally giv^Ucin favour of, 
the most powerful party. 

Let us now consider the department for public instruc- 
tion, and the dissemination of science* 

The extensive territories of which tl)e eqipire i^ atpr€h< 
sent composed had been for ages sunk iU) ignorauQe audi 
superstition; a dartk gloom, impervious to the rvBj^a of> 
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learning and philosophy, overspread the land ; the soft 
arts of peace wereunknown^ and. the great powers of the. 
human mind remained; uncultivated and unimproved ; maUi 
had: no cares but those of supplying his immediate wants, 
apd no pursuits t but in the: din and turmoil of war. At 
length the introduction of Christianity into Russia began, 
to shed a milder influence oathe manners and: opinions of> 
the people, and to awaken a spirit of inquiry and resesmch, 
wibioh in. the progress: of. time. attr^MStedi additional notice 
and attention. The immediate deaoendanta of iZttric al^ 
ready cultiyated< a more refined taste, and estahliriied a^ 
greater relish for the comforts and enjoyments of life; — a. 
propitious epocha in the Russian history, which, the over- 
whelming power and dominion of the Tartars aftiearwards. 
obliterated, and which all the efibrts of Ivan II. Michael, 
and his descendants, in vain, endeavoured to restore. The 
people returned again to their ancient prejudices^ and ad- 
hered pertinaciously foi; a while to the habits of. their fore- 
fathers. 

A new era now began to dawn upon the people. Ivan 
ffassUiemtch, hiB son f^assUi^ Michael MomanavySjid Akxey 
il^cAa¥7at»/cA,.oalled in learned men, artists and mecha9ics, 
fpom Italy^ Greece and Germany; strangers were en- 
couraged ta settle in. tha Russian dominions ; and the 
improvements they introduced in arts and sciences, were 
liberally rewarded. Stilly however, the scene of their 
operations was extremely circumscribed.; the natives, were 
naturally averse to an open and undisguised intercourse 
with the strangerE^ and a dread of too rapid innovations 
was evident from the policy and measures adopted by the 
Tsars. The whole literature of. the country was confined 
within the walls of churches. and monasteries; the clergy 
contented themselves with the simple advantages of being 
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able to read and write ; and they were to have the impor- 
tant charge of drawing the nation from obscurity, and dif- 
fusing the benefits of knowledge, as well as the blessings 
of religion. At length the star of its destinies appeared 
above the horizon. At this period the imperial eagle, 
emblematical of the towering genius and spirit of the 
Government, seemed to be hovering over those vast re- 
gions. 

Peter the Great arose, to rouse the people from their 
lethargic slumbers, and to be the founder of his country's 
greatness. His eminent example tended most powerfully 
to animate and encourage his subjects : the work of re- 
generation began ; the genius and spirit of the people were 
suddenly brought into action ; foreigners from all parts 
of Europe were called in to assist in the great design ; and 
Russia, all at once, presented itself as a wide field for the 
arts of civilized life. It was left to this extraordinary man 
to reform his people, and to raise them to higher degrees 
of civilization and improvement than they had hitherto 
enjoyed. The religion and language remained^ as if to 
form a rampart round what was strictly national; — ^in 
other respects, he proceeded undaunted in his course to 
combat the aversion the people had to strangers, and to 
do away with their prejudices and dislike to innovations. 
A more refined taste was gradually introduced among the 
higher classes, and the rudeness and simplicity of the peo- 
ple progressively acquired a new form. In his time, a 
desire for information manifested itself in a most striking 
manner : many of his subjects, following the laudable exam- 
ple he himself gave them, travelled into other countries, 
and returned to Russia with their views enlarged, their 
manners softened, and their curiosity awakened. A degree 
of refinement, and even of elegance, in the commerce of 
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life, Boon prevailed ; and this taste gradually spread itself 
from the higher to the lower classes of society. Peter 
the Great was the first Russian monarch who, with a truly 
imperial munificence, purchased and collected monuments 
of art, valuable libraries, rarities of every description in 
natural history and science, and specimens from the an- 
cient schools — all of which served to adorn and enrich his 
favourite capital. He was the first to institute academies, 
universities, and seminaries for education of every kind. 
His successors have industriously and zealously followed 
him in this glorious career ; and, in a particular manner, 
the Empress Catharine II. and Emperor Alexander — 
whose great plans have been organized and continued on 
a scale of liberality and munificence commensurate with 
their usefulness and importance. 

The purity and energy of the language have been pre- 
served and improved by the writings of some of their most 
distinguished poets, such as Lomonosov and Sumarokov, 
who flourished in the reign of the Empress Elizabeth ; and 
in more modern times great talents in this art have been 
displayed by Karamzin, Cheraskov, Dmitrev, Dershavin, 
Chvostov, and Bogdanovitch. In 1711 the first printing- 
office was set on foot by Peter the Great; some time 
afterwards, the Senate, the Academy of St. Alexander 
Nevsky, the Naval Academy, and that of Sciences, had 
their own topographical branches ; in addition to which, 
at a later period, various booksellers established them- 
selves in Riga, Revel, Mittau, Kiev, Smolensk, Voronesh, 
Nikolaev, Kaluga, Catharinenbourg, Kursk, and Perm, 
as well as in both capitals. These bookseller^ are prin- 
cipally French ; but a few, Germans and Italians. Many 
of the principal towns have their journals and newspapers 
as well as the capitals, and engage widely in literary cri-^ 
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ticism. The importation of books from other countries 
w^ carried to a great extent from the commencement of 
the reign of Alexander ; and they are by no means exposed 
to the rigorous examination they were subjected to before 
itt> In the Minister's memorial, on this head, it is said, — 
*^ The Censorship is not intended to circumscribe the 
difftupicH^, of public opinion, but merely to prevent the li- 
berty of: th^. press being abused;" and it adds, " Any 
thing that has a reference to religion, humanity, civil 
rights, the lawS) administration of the State, or any 
brianch of the Govemment, so far from being considered 
with severity by the Censor, is consistent with the liberal 
views of toleration and refinement, and which the liberty 
of the press fully sanctions." 

The Russian language is nervous and expressive, 
abounding in vowels like the Italian, and well adapted 
for versification. In addition to original compositions, of 
which they have many, Pope's E^say on Man, with other 
English and French poen^s, have been rendered into 
Russian verse with much taste and effect. A vast num- 
ber of novels and romances have been translated, which 
form the favourite reading of the higher and middling 
classes of society. Richardson's works, as well as Field- 
ing's, are much admired. Those of the latter are better 
suited to the national taste, as more abounding in free 
descriptions : and they dwell with particular delight on 
the wit of Le Sage and the humour of Cervantes. They 
have trani^ated likewise a great part of the British Clas- 
sics, and. dramatic works without number, from the 
!E!rench, English and German languages. All this has 
ti^ndpd materially tp enlighten and to improve the taste of 
the nation. The reign of Cathaiine IL may be called^ 
th^ Ai^^taU: age in. Russia ; miiny learned men whom 
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she patronised and protected i^peared upon the stage, 
(some of whom I have ahready noticed,) whose names are 
eminently distinguished in the annals of literature and of 
science. — Much was done to attract some of the French 
philosophers of th^ last century to the capital, but without 
effect., 

With respect' to the trade ofi Bussia iut tbe> north,, tbe^ 
number of foreign vessels which load at. Cronstadt and 
St. Petersburg every year exceeds 1000 : the greatest 
part o£ the produce exported in this direction is brought 
from the interior by the Volga, from thence into- the 
Tvertsa, and passes by Yishnoi Volotchok by a canal 
into the Msta, and thence by the lake of Ilmen, the 
VolchQV^ and the canal qf Ladoga into the Neva. The 
t^de in the norUi at other portsj such as Archangel, 
Riga, Narva, &c., and in the south from various places, 
in the Black Sea is becoming every day more important, 
and attests, beyond all question, the growing prosperity 
of Russia as a great commerciid and maritime power. 

It is quite evident, from the details annually published, 
that Great Britain takes off nearly three-fourths of the 
whole exports ; and that all the other European nations 
put together, to which must be added the United States 
of America, tak^ the remaining fourth. Thus, these last 
mentioned, taken in the aggregate, are of some import- 
ance to Russia in a commercial point of view., but consi- 
dered separately, they areof none whatever : it is perfectly 
obvious, therefore, that any measures she has fromv time 
to time adopted respecting foreign merchants resident in< 
the empire, have a particular refecence, altliough it may 
not be opeidy avowed, to thesubjeots of Great Britain, 
who, from their great preponderance in. the trade, are ne 
less. powerful as a body than they are eminendy respect- 
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able as individuals. They have deservedly enjoyed this 
marked distinction from the period of their first settling 
in Russia ; their means, the extent of their connections 
in Britain and in Europe, as well as their general know- 
ledge of business and irreproachable demeanour in the 
capital, have often attracted the particular notice of the 
sovereign, and at no period more so than during the reign 
of Catharine II. ; who, well knowing the importance to 
her subjects of a friendly intercourse with Great Britain, 
and appreciating the advantages of commercial relations, 
founded upon the mutual interests of both countries, con- 
tributed in the highest degree, by her wise and enlightened 
policy, to increase the wealth and promote the trading 
interests of the Russian people. The native and foreign 
merchants seldom meet together in society. This is easily 
accounted for, from their manners, language, and habits, 
being totally different ; and although this kind of distinc- 
tion might be supposed to lead to coolness and reserve 
between them, it is by no means the case. In the way of 
their business they meet at Change, and in their counting- 
houses, with the utmost cordiality, and display a degree 
of confidence towards one another which would perhaps 
appear to people in Britain very extraordinary, if not 
unjustifiable. Native merchants frequently bring sums of 
money to the British to keep for them till they go up the 
country and return. On the other hand, some of the 
native traders of the lowest class, who are not inscribed in 
any guHd as possessing property, and, consequentiy, by 
law not trust-worthy for more than five rubles, have fre- 
quentiy goods confided to them to the amount of thou- 
sands ; and this merely upon the experience the British 
merchant may have had of their general good conduct. 
This kind of mutual esteem and confidence extends to all 
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ranks and descriptions of the natives, who view the British 
not only as a people from whose intercourse they derivie 
many solid advantages ; but there is a kind of reciprocity, 
a congeniality of feeling between them, (if I may so ex- 
press myself,) which has existed at all times, and under 
every circumstance, and has never had any connection 
whatever with the passing differences which may have 
occasionally disturbed the harmony of the two cabinets. 
This observation was strongly exemplified in the reign of 
the Emperor Paul, when so many British vessels were 
embargoed, and the crews marched off, during the seve- 
rity of the winter, under a guard, in different divisions, 
and to various distances. This order emanated from the 
Government, But what was the act of the Russian people 
when the British sailors proceeded on their destination ? 
In almost every village and town on the road they were 
welcomed with hospitality and kindness ; — the men were 
taken into warm rooms, and furnished with meat and 
drink ; and the boys were particularly attended to by the 
Russian women, who dried their clothes, took them to 
.the warm baths, and made them as comfortable as they 
could. When the crews arrived at their respective des- 
tinations in the interior, they were as well quartered as 
if they had been in their own country ; and the captains, 
in particular, were treated with marked distinction and 
kindness. 

Russian produce is almost invariably paid for by the 
British merchant in cash, before it is allowed to be ship- 
ped : so that the Russian (unless he chooses to export for 
his own account) can lose nothing by the fluctuations in 
foreign markets. There is another way of purchasing 
produce, which is called AuyzTZ^ em contract, and it is as 
follows : In the fall of the year, or during the winter, a 
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<coiit»act is made with the Rttssian, by which he engages 
to deliver a certain qttaiitity of goods the following Bum- 
iHer, at a fixed prioe, provided thfe foreigner advances all 
or part of ^the mcmey ; and the price is regulated accord- 
ingly. So that here again the foreigner has all the risk ; 
•for the seller may disappear with the money, and never be 
heard of, as is the case sometimes. 

With respect to goods imported from other countries, 
there is no doubt>a great deal sold for cash ;hnt it bears 
no proportion to what is sold on six, twelve, and somethnes 
eighteen months' credit ; so that here again the Russian 
has the foreigner at his mercy. But such is the general 
good character of the native traders, that the losses are 
not by any means so considerable, or so frequent, as from 
this view of the matter one would be apt to imagine ; and 
the danger (wherever it may be to be apprehended) a per- 
son of no extraordinary degree of caution and penetration 
knows very well how to avoid. 

Under circumstances so extremely favourable to the 
Russian people, and harmoniaing with the wishes and feel- 
ings of both countries, an Imperial Manifest appeared, 
dated Ist January 1807, completely subv^sive of the an- 
cient relations which had so long and so happily subsisted 
between Great Britain and Russia. 

This document, curious in itself, as developing the views 
of Government for ameliorating the condition of the mer- 
cantile body, and in a particular manner profesmg a de- 
sire to distinguiah and promote the prosperity of the native 
'merchants, is too long to be inserted here. There can be 
no doubt tiiat the effect of this celebrated state paper was 
to place the trade in general under burdensome and nn- 
called-^for restrictions, and to subject it to taxation the 
most oppressive ; in return for which, the merchants were 
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to receive graces and favours, which, in the estimation of 
men of sense and reflection, were not worth aBtraw. !Por 
example, as to the taxation, foreign merchants in wholes 
sale business were compelled to declare a capital of 50,000 
rubles, and to pay annually a tax of 1^ per cent, on this 
amount, the Government of course looking merely to the 
p83rment of the tax, not caring whether the individual pos- 
sessed the capital or not. Old mercantile houses of im- 
mense wealth and influence were allowed to continue in 
business without being obliged to declare a larger capital 
than the one I have mentioned ; the tax to them being 
comparatively a matter of no moment, could easily be 
complied with; whereas, the industrious habits of the 
young beginner were crushed in the bud, and his hopes 
blasted. My readers may judge of the injustice of such 
a measure. 

The commencement of the reign of the Empress Catha- 
rine II. formed a new era in the financial history of Rus- 
sia. For the first time a substitute was devised, to enable 
her to carry on with more facility, and to a greater ex- 
tent, the vast projects she had formed for enlarging the 
boundaries of the empire. On the first of Jdnuary 1769, 
the Assignat Bank, for the purpose of issuing bank-notes 
under the sole and entire control of the sovereign, began 
its operations. At ^Ai^ period the Government declared, 
that no more bank-notes should be put into circulation 
than what the capital of the Bank amounted to in hard 
cash ; and that they were at all times to be convertible. 
These notes, moreover, were declared to represent the 
copper money, which, equally with silver, was declared a 
l^al tender. This establishment, for several years after 
its foundation, maintained a high reputation, and was 
found to be extremely useful, inasmuch as the bank-notes 
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were not only very convenient in the common concerns of 
life, but facilitated essentially the operations of the mer- 
chants, in enabling them to send large sums of money into 
the interior of the empire with much less trouble and ex- 
pense than formerly. They long continued at par with 
silver ; and there was even a small per-centage given to 
possess them, for the purpose I have just mentioned. 
The imperial word, which had been pledged that the 
amount of these notes should never exceed one hundred 
millions of rubles, had been kept sacred ; and the public 
mind rested on the honour and good faith of the Govern- 
ment with the most implicit confidence. At this pro- 
sperous period the exchange on London was about four 
shillings per ruble ; and at no time had the empire been 
in a more flourishing state at home, or enjoyed a higher 
degree of credit and reputation abroad. But such a state 
of things did not continue ; the Government, losing sight 
of the principles upon which the Bank was originally 
founded, began gradually to increase their issues. The 
value of the paper fell of course ; and for the first time 
the nation, but more particularly the foreigners residing 
in the country, and who were more versant in those mat- 
ters, began to be aware of the danger of trusting to a 
bank-note which from that moment became of no deter- 
minate value. As a vast body of water confined within 
its boundaries finds an outlet at last, and rushes forth 
with irresistible impetuosity to overwhelm the surround- 
ing plains, so the sluices of the Bank were opened, and 
poured forth millions of this depreciated paper, which soon 
inundated the empire, and spread terror, consternation, 
and dismay over all. The solemn pact between the so- 
vereign and the people was thus broken, and the exchange 
on London, in the course of forty years, fell from four 
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shiDings to near ninepence, which, of course, advanced 
the price of all commodities in the depreciated paper in 
the same proportion. The modest sum of one hundred 
millions was gradually increased to near a thousand ; the 
public creditor was deceived, and all individuals in the 
service, as well as annuitants without number, who were 
compelled to take the depreciated-paper in payment, were 
reduced to the greatest difficulties. The Government 
knew perfectly well, that they could not be compelled to 
pay the notes. No person ever presumed to go to the 
Bank, and insist on copper for paper as his right ; and if 
the experiment was once attempted, he would probably be 
sent over the borders, or to the mines of Siberia for life. 
It is obvious, that if the notes were immediately conver- 
tible into copper, the foreign exchanges could never fall 
under the value of copper, which in that case would be 
taken and exported. Thus, as these notes are not con- 
vertible into any thing, and the quantity to be at any time 
thrown into circulation entirely at the will of <m« individual, 
and that individual the sovereign, it can excite no surprise 
in the mind of any reflecting person to see the exchange 
so low as it now is ; — the wonder is, that it is not greatly 
lower ; and unless some very serious measures are adopt- 
ed for materially reducing the quantity of notes in circu- 
lation, there is no saying what may be the consequence. 
The Government, no doubt, have at diflferent times taken 
great merit to themselves for publicly committing mUlions 
of them to the flames, and which I have seen myself on 
more than one occasion ; yet it is perfectly evident, and 
in fact indispensable, in the present state of their civil and 
military expenditure, that they must and do issue new 
notes, to at least the amount they destroy. Of this the 
depressed state of the exchange affords the most irresis- 

N 
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iible proof : — ^if the quantity of paper in circulation had 
actually been much reduced, its value, of course, would 
have approximated more to the metallic currency, and the 
exchanges would, in that proportion, have risen in conse- 
quence. In 1769 the value of the silver ruble, in the 
paper currency, was 101 copeaks, and the exchange on 
London, 49 pence per ruble : in 1814 it was 397 copeaks, 
exch. lOd. ; in 1835 it was 360 copeaks, exch. 10^. 

In order to remedy the evils arising from their financial 
embaiTassments, loans were opened on the part of Govern- 
ment, offering certainly a very fair encouragement to the 
capitalist for the employment of his money in as far as 
regarded the interest to be paid, which was at the rate of 
7 per cent. ; that is to say, for every sum of Rs. 100 sub- 
scribed, he was to receive Rs. 120 stocky at 6 per cent., 
which is a trifle more than 7 per cent, on the sum sub- 
scribed ; this stock being transferable and saleable as it is 
in England, and subject, of course, to similar fluctuations. 
An operation upon the same principles with the Sinking 
Fund in Great Britain was intended gradually to redeem 
the superabundance of bank-notes in circulation. This 
plan, in the flrst instance, was merely experimental, to 
try the pulse of the public both in Russia and other coun- 
tries, and to see how far they were disposed to risk their 
capital in forwarding the views and wishes of the Govern- 
ment. It has succeeded only in a very partial manner, 
and for very obvious re&sons. In the first place, the ca- 
pitalists in Russia (who are comparatively small in num- 
ber) were not much disposed to advance their money at 
7 per cent, interest, and be exposed at same time to loss 
by a fall in the value of stock, while they could get 10, 12, 
and sometimes even 18 per cent., in the way of discount 
and otherwise, and that accompanied with security which 
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they considered unexceptionable. In the second place, al- 
though very large sums have been subscribed by people 
residing in other countries, still foreign capitalists will be 
to a certain degree cautious how they embark their pro- 
perty, subject to the management of agents abroad, and 
exposed to sudden changes which no human foresight can 
guard against. The consequence is, that such loans, 
which, like the accommodation-bills of merchants, are 
never resorted to but in the last stage of difficulty and 
distress, have not been filled up to the extent wished for 
by the Government. But admitting that they had, and 
I think it is pretty evident it could not have been done 
exclusively by subjects of the empire, the plan, so far 
from answermg the purpose of raising the exchanges, 
must have exactly the contrary efiect ; for although the 
capital invested should never be paid, the interest at all 
events upon the stock belonging to foreigners must be re- 
mitted, and unavoidably tend to depress the exchanges still 
farther, draining the empire annually of large sums, which 
it would be much wiser to preserve at home. Economy 
and prudence in the management of all the public depart- 
ments, and a fair and equitable system of taxation, falling 
in a just proportion on the property of individuals, ap- 
pears to me indispensable to relieve the Government from 
its difficulties. This plan must be brought about by re- 
ducing the enormous military establishment. Why so 
many of men in arms ? The empire to the north and east 
is protected by the ocean ; and what is a stronger pro- 
tection still, the severity of the climate and sterility of 
the soil. To the south, experience has demonstrated that 
the Persians and Turks stand no chance of success in 
contending with Russia. Thus, then, the only point on 
which the empire is exposed is towards the west. That 
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it may be invaded therey has been already proved : But 
what end would it answer to renew the attempt ? What 
motive will again induce an army to rise out of the smiling 
plains of Italy, or abandon the luxuriant fields of France 
and Germany, to penetrate bogs and forests, exposed to 
the severity and inclemencies of a Russian climate, and 
to the revengeful passions of a hardy and warlike people ? 
A Charles XII., or a Buonaparte, are extraordinary cha- 
racters, who only appear on the stage once in a thousand 
years ; and we have seen what has been the result, when 
even they engaged in such dangerous warfare. I cannot 
therefore comprehend what occasion the Government has 
for so large an army. Let them disband one-half of it, 
put ploughs into their hands instead of muskets, and the 
empire will reap the benefit of their labours. 

As to the civil expenditure, there is no manner of doubt 
it might be greatly reduced also. The principal cause of 
almost all the civil departments having branched out and 
extended in so extraordinary a manner, is the ridiculous 
and mistaken pride of the nobility, who must either be 
attached to the civil or military service, or do nothing. 
The consequence is, that all the high and intermediate 
ranks in these departments are filled up by them ; thus 
forming a tremendous phalanx round the throne, and, by 
their endless claims for remuneration and rewards, greatly 
contributing to those financial difficulties which have been 
the object of my present observations. Since the fore^ 
going observations were made, and which appeared in tlie 
former editions of this work, the Emperor Nicolas, with a 
wise view of promoting the interests of the great body of the 
people, has made various reductions in the military and civil 
expenditure ofjhe empire, and which existing circumstances 
so much required. His Majesty has also since adopted mea- 
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sures for giving a determinate value to the paper currency y 
a circumstance highly honourable to his principles and feel" 
ingsy and which unO raise the credit of Mussiaj both at home 
and abroady beyond what the most sanguine could have anti" 
cipated. Tlie Government^ however ^ must keep their faith 
with the public creditor^ by maintaining the purity of the 
silver currency y otherwise this financial operation wtU have 
been of no advantage to the nation^ 

Let us now turn our attention to the ways and meansy 
as they are commonly called, and we shall find the most 
productive and heaviest taxes laid on those least able to 
pay them — such as the capitation- tax on the peasantry, 
and obrok on the crown boors ; — monopoly of the salt, of 
which article all the lower classes are immoderately fond, 
and use it constantly in every possible way at their 
meals ; — then the monopoly of the sale of brandy, pro- 
ducing nearly one-half of the whole revenue, which is an 
article exclusively consumed by the lower classes, the 
higher classes and nobility never tasting a drop of it : — 
thus the great weight of taxation falls upon labour, which^ 
according to every principle of justice and humanity, 
should be as much as possible exempt from it. On re- 
ferring to the foregoing statements we find, that the 
merchants and mechanics are next in order, and are com- 
pelled to contribute powerfully towards the public expen- 
diture ; which, in taxing industry in an undue proportion, 
is not less unjust than unwise. Then come the highest 
orders of society and privileged classes, or, in other words, 
wealthy which, comparatively, is scarcely taxed at all ; but 
which, according to every principle of reason and equity, 
should bear the weight in a far greater proportion. Pro- 
perty of every description ought to bear equally the pres- 
sure and difficulties arising from sacrifices made in de* 
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fence of the State ; and that Government will flourish 
most, and last longest, where aU classes of the people are 
equitably dealt with, as they will then have an equal in- 
terest in its preservation. 

Sweden, France, Great Britain, and Austria, are gene* 
rally represented at the Court of St. Petersburg by am- 
bassadors — the other Powers send envoys. All diese dis- 
tinguished individuals live in great style ; and, with the 
addition of the gentlemen attached to their respective 
missions, contribute in no small degree to the splendour 
of the Court. They mix with the different societies in the 
capital, and add very essentially, by the interest and va^ 
riety of their conversation and elegance of manners, to the 
improvement of the inhabitants. New ideas are communi- 
cated ; the general mode of thinking in Europe circulates, 
influencing the different gradations and shades of society, 
and imparting to it a polish and a charm equally pleasing 
and instructive : Thus the natives are gradually incorpo- 
rated with the European commonwealth, and have natu- 
rally such an extraordinary facility, not only in acquiring 
the languages, but in adopting the manners of other nations, 
that this change, operating upon the character and genius 
of the people, proceeds witii a degree of rapidity exhibited 
in no other nation. 

The Cabinet, in their diplomatic appointments abroad, 
of course follow the same forms as to the rank of the in- 
dividuals they employ ; and they commonly send a greater 
number of young men than what is absolutely indispensa^ 
ble for performing the duties of their respective missions. 
These, previous to going abroad, generally serve some 
years, either in the College of Foreign Affairs at St. Pe- 
tersburg, or in the offices of the Chancellor and Vice- 
chancellor, where they become early acquainted with bu- 
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siness, and are gradually prepared for the diplomatic de- 
partment to which they are destined. A great proportion 
of them are foreigners, — that is to say, born in Russia 
generally of German parents ; so that in addition to the 
Russian language, which they consider their mother- tongue, 
they speak and write the German and French in the high^ 
est perfection. They are not overburdened with classical 
knowledge ; but they possess what is infinitely more use- 
ful in the line of their profession, a knowledge of the world, 
acquired by their being introduced into it at a period when 
others are pondering over the lore of antiquity. They are 
moreover, men of great application, deep and discrimina- 
ting ; and under the guise of frivolity and an apparent in- 
difference to what is passing before them, unite all the 
shrewdness of the politician with the urbanity of the cour- 
tier. Although these are generally foreigners, the natives 
are coming forward, and gaining ground upon them very 
fast* When the different individuals composing this for- 
midable diplomatic phalanx arrive at their respective des- 
tinations, they ai*e far from being restricted to the duties 
attached to their official stations : they are enjoined, on 
the contrary, to extend their views to other objects — ^to 
study attentively the internal policy of the countries they 
reside in ; all which is either communicated by correspond- 
ence to the higher authorities at St. Petersburg, or stored 
up by themselves, to be at some future period imparted 
and investigated, for the regulation and advantage of the 
Government by whom they are employed. Thus a sys- 
tem is carefully organized, from which the nation at large 
is deriving the means of improvmg and consolidating its 
moral and political greatness. This plan, acted upon with 
a degree of perseverance and consbtency truly admirable, 
emanates from the diplomatic department at home, which 
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is no less well organized, or less ably calculated to pro- 
mote the ends they have in view. For upwards of half a 
century the Russian Cabinet has been distinguished for 
possessing many eminent men, who, though not so well 
known in other countries, have been an honour to their 
own, and who have displayed talents of application, and a 
knowledge of mankind, in the midst of gaiety, dissipation, 
and frivolity, which would hardly be credited. The fact, 
however, is unquestionable, and was demonstrated in a par- 
ticular manner during the reign of Catharine II. The 
whole business of Russian diplomacy is conducted with an 
extraordinary degree of dissimulation and mystery. This 
is its prominent characteristic, and it exists as a national 
feature amongst the eastern countries. They are particu- 
larly on their guard in their communications with the nu- 
merous foreigners resident in Russia, who, though many of 
them clear-sighted men, have often proved themselves the 
dupes of their own credulity. Every Russian in the higher 
classes is a Proteus, and takes on any shape he pleases ; 
and in their verbal communications, as well as in the com- 
position and style of their official notes on any political 
question, we might imagine they had been schooled in di- 
plomacy for a thousand years. In addition to their fo- 
reign diplomatic missions, they have consuls, who again 
have their agents, all acting in concert as to the main and 
principal object of their appointment. These various ra- 
mifications centre in one common point ; and the diiferent 
individuals employed are so well aware of the spirit of pe- 
netration and discernment which pervades the whole body, 
that they proceed with the utmost circumspection, and sek 
dom or ever allow the bias and feelings of self interest to 
betray them into acts of indiscretion ; — and this not from 
any strong principle of purity, but fcom the apprehension 
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that their future promotion in the service might thereby 
be retarded or endangered. 

The different classes in the service of the Crown are 
arranged according to the scale of military and civil pre* 
cedency. Every rank in the civil service is ranged in a 
comparative degree with the military service, as laid down 
by Peter the Great on the 22d February 1722. This or- 
dinance or regulation is divided into eighteen classes or 
links, rising in progressive gradation from the rank of a 
corporal to that of general field-marshal in the military 
service ; and all these correspond with ranks in the civil 
service in regular order. For example, a general field-mar- 
shal is of equal rank to the chancellor of the empire ; a 
lieutenant-general to a privy counsellor : a lieutenant to 
a government secretary, and so on. According to the 
nature and spirit of this regulation for the promotion of 
individuals in the service, it is only actual service that en- 
titles them to hold any military or civil rank^ and which is 
conferred either by the sovereign himself, or in his name 
by those deputed by him for that purpose. 

The sons of the first nobility, for example, receive no 
such ronA^ by inheritance, although the title of count, baron^ 
&c. may devolve to them, and is held by them without 
performing any services whatever. Every person in a ci^ 
vil employment who rises to the rank of superior officer^ 
thus acquires the dignity of nobility, and enters into that 
numerous class whose personal services contribute to the 
support of the throne. Their legitimate offspring, Rus- 
sians as well as foreigners, comprehended within the eight 
first classes, (commencing at general field-marshal down 
to major,) are placed upon an equality in every respect with 
the most ancient noble families. The principles upon which 
promotion in the service is founded, have been more mi-% 
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nutely explained and laid down in three imperial edicts, 
of date 6th August 1809, and 16th and 24th April 1811. 
It appears by the first, '^ that in order to prevent all sur- 
reptitious practices with respect to the pretensions of rank, 
without performance of actual service, and to give merito- 
rious exertions a new proof of our imperial favoiu*, be it 
enacted, that henceforward no person shall be promoted to 
the dignity of the eighth class, who cannot, in addition to 
the special recommendation of his superiors, bring attes- 
tations of his having undergone a regular course of studies 
at a Russian University." 

The universities of the Russian empire are empowered, 
by virtue of their charters, to confer literary honours or 
degrees ; and tJiescy according to the nature of the studies 
in which the candidate for rank in the service has been 
engaged, give him a fair prospect in the first instance of 
an appointment in it, and open the road to further pre- 
ferment. Thus, a master of arts is considered equal to the 
ninth class, a doctor of laws to the eighth^ and so on. 

The nobility in ancient times were distinguished by the 
general name of knias. It was from amongst them Peter 
the Great filled up the various offices in the military and 
civil departments, more especially about his person, to 
support the dignity and splendour of his throne; and 
numbers of them took up their residence in the new capi- 
tal. These kniases or princes, as possessed of allodial 
property, had always been freed from personal servitude, 
which, with other extraordinary privileges, created a 
haughty and overbearing spirit, dangerous to the authority 
of the sovereign. This aristocratical power and influence 
was reduced within very limited bounds by the energetic 
measures of the great Duke Fedor ; and when Peter I. 
ascended the throne^ he proceeded with so much the 
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greater facility to give effect to the great changes he had 
in contemplation. He created county and barons, founded 
laws of entail, and fixed the indivisibility of landed estates 
among great families. Peter III., by letters patent of the 
18th February 1762, invested the nobility in general with 
all the rights the Livonian nobility at that time enjoyed ; 
and afterwards Catharine II., by a manifest of the 2l8t 
April 1785, gave them distinct constitutional privileges, 
which were formally confirmed by Alexander on the 2d 
April 1801. These consisted of — freedom from personal 
taxes and personal services, — ^the right to possess landed 
property and slaves, and to exact from them tribute and 
personal services, — the right to hold fairs upon their es- 
tates, establish manufactories, and to carry on foreign 
trade, — ^freedom from corporal punishment, and liable to 
be tried only by their peers ; the sentence not to be put 
into execution without being approved of and confirmed 
by the senate and sovereign, — ^liberty to enter the service 
of foreign powers, and to travel in other countries, — ^per- 
mission to add the name of their estates to their family 
name and titles, — the right to have a corporation of their 
own in every government, with its archives, seal of office, 
secretary, &c. ; as well as to propose officers as candidates 
for the various branches of the civil department,— ^the 
right to have books containing their pedigree and privi- 
leges; — and, finally, the last representative of a noble 
family is empowered to dispose freely of the immovable 
property inherited from his or her ancestors. 

According to the laws of Catharine II. on this subject, 
the nobility are divided into six classes ; viz. those whose 
families have enjoyed the rights, titles, and privileges of 
nobility for at least a century ; persons in the military or 
civil service, of the rank of staff officers in the former, or 
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those included in the eight highest classes of the latter ; 
foreigners entering the service, enjoying the rights of no- 
bility in their own country ; persons in general having the 
title of princes, counts, and barons ; the ancient nobility, 
whose origin is lost in the darkness of past ages — such as 
kniasi, whose families reigned over part of Russia bef6re 
the time of Ivan Yassiliwitch ; for example, in point of 
seniority, the families of Dolgoruki, Repnin, Tsherbatov, 
Yazemsky, Labanov, Yorotinsky, Chavansky, &c. ; next 
those who have descended from the great dukes of Lithua^ 
nia — such as the Galitzins, Kurakin, Trubetskoi, &c. ; 
and, lastly, the princes of Tartar origin, as Tsherkaskoi, 
Yusupov, &c. ; and Greek origin — as Jashville, with the 
exception of the descendants of the Mursas, who, in many 
instances, have adopted the title of prince without the 
right to do so. All these princes have not necessarily 
any principality attached to their titles, or any particular 
privileges or precedency among the other branches of the 
nobility, however high they may rank in public estimation 
and respect on account of the antiquity of their families. 
Next in degree are the counts, who are infinitely less 
numerous, — such as the families of Sheremetov, Ruman- 
tsov, Razumovsky, Zavodvosky, &c. ; then barons, — as 
Strogonov, &c. Further, noble families without any title, 
— such as Narishkin, Apraxin, &c. ; and, lastly, the de- 
scendants of the Boiars, to which class of nobility apper- 
tain the patriarchal and episcopal families. All the titles 
I have mentioned go down ad infinitum to the descendants 
of those who first received the distinction : thus a person 
created a count, his children, and all their ofi^pring, to 
the remotest generations, become counts and countesses. 
Sometimes the sovereign, by way of conferring a very 
high honour on a subject, applies to the Court of Yienna, 
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and has the title of Prince of the Holy Roman Empire con- 
ferred, as was the ease with Potemkin and Zubov. They 
are then styled Most Serene Highness^ and soar above all 
others. 

The prodigious number of titles and ranks thus created, 
crowding round the sovereign, gives an extraordinary de** 
gree of magnificence to the Russian court ; and when we 
consider that the effect is further increased by the various 
orders of knighthood, and the variety of military dresses, 
such as those of the Hussars, Uhlans, Cosacs, &c., some 
faint notion may be formed of the grandeur of the scene. 
The Sovereign is very seldom seen with more than one 
decoration, which is generally the order of St. Andrew ; 
but the nobility cannot resist the temptation of displaying 
all the orders they possess, which, by candle-light parti- 
cularly, has a very splendid appearance ; and as a great 
proportion of the stars are composed entirely of diamonds, 
one is sometimes overpowered by the blaze of light and 
brilliancy they produce. At a court masquerade, for 
example, when sometimes five thousand people are pre- 
sent, all dressed in dominos or Venetians of light blue, red, 
or black silk, the scene baffles all description : this im- 
mense concourse walks to and fro over the endless range 
of the court apartments, which are thrown open for the 
occasion, and illuminated with thousands of wax candles, 
suspended in brilliant chandeliers, the light of which thrown 
down upon the countenances and dresses of the company, 
tends to show off every object to the greatest advantage : 
here and there music, both vocal and instrumental, is 
heard from the galleries ; and what contributes much to 
the grandeur of the scene is the extraordinary size of the 
rooms, and the splendid manner in which they are fur- 
nished. In one of the imperial palaces you see a room 
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with the floor covered with mother-of-pearl — another with 
the walls entirely of amber — a third with the whole pan- 
nelling of lapis lazzuli. Italian and other artists, eminent 
for their taste and talents, are kept in constant employ- 
ment, to gratify and please the imperial family; and 
whether in town or in country, the palaces are constantly 
receiving the finest touches which the art or ingenuity of 
man can bestow. 

In the attentions paid to Russian noblemen in other 
countries they may improve greatly by observing a display 
of taste and substantial comfort which is not so often to 
be met with in their own habitations ; but nothing should 
ever be attempted in the way of show and magnificence 
with a view to astonish and surprise them, for in this 
respect they surpass all other countries: In fact, their 
entertainments look somewhat like a grand dramatic re- 
presentation, in which the principal personages Come for- 
ward as the heroes and heroines of the piece, and the in- 
ferior characters form a sort of corps de ballet^ each per- 
forming his own part, and the whole drawn up to astonish 
and please the spectators. We must beware, however, 
of looking behind the scenes ; — there we will often see those 
principal actors passing days in dull and vapid indolence, 
amusing themselves with a dwarf or a buffoon, or running 
into holes and corners to avoid the clamorous visits of 
their creditors. No one thinks of rising in the morning 
to inhale the fresh air, and mount a spirited hunter to 
drive the fox from his hiding-place ; seldom do they with- 
draw to their closets to pass some hours in reading or 
serious contemplation ; and they never give a thought on 
improving the moral or religious condition of their nume- 
rous dependants, whom they consider merely as instru- 
ments in their hands, to be employed as they please, and 
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to be subservient to their frivolous pursuits. The nobility 
are in most respects perfectly distinct from what is properly 
speaking the nation ; they are almost all of them in the 
present times educated according to the French school ; 
and they speak that language with remarkable ease and 
fluency. In the^r^^ families almost all the upper servants 
and dependants are generally French. Monsieur must 
have his gouvemeur pour Us enfans ; then comes a maitre 
ct hotel, valet de chamhre, cuisinier, &c. ; Madame has her 
dame de compagnie, her fiUe de chamhre, and often a kind 
of complaisant or cavaliere servente, who goes with her to 
public places, &c. ; and all this forms in the family a little 
gossiping coterie, which gives the ton, and regulates their 
fashions and opinions. 

The rich nobility have sometimes very singular whims, 
and throw away vast sums of money with senseless profu- 
sion. I saw one of them, at a public auction, buy about 
200 pounds worth of silk in one lot ; and he said to another 
across the table, that he thought it would do very well to 
make dressing-gowns. In some of their palaces we see 
rooms appropriated, some to keep fine costly furniture, 
others musical instruments ; and I have seen a chamber 
with some hundreds of snuff-boxes under glass cases ; and 
all these things for mere show, for they are never used. 
Sometimes they gather together immense collections of 
books ; but this very frequently without the least care as 
to their selection. The same observation applies to paint- 
ings and prints. One of the Empress Catharine's minis- 
ters, a man of very large property, but of very peculiar 
habits, travelled all over Europe to collect prints, and he 
brought back a prodigious quantity to Russia ; he put his 
name on every one of them in the Russian' character, and 
that on the print itself, seeking as it were, through such 
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frivolous means, to hand his name down to a contemptible 
immortality. These engravings were classed into two or 
three hundred large folios, richly bound in morocco leather ; 
and contained many of great value, mixed up, as may be 
supposed, with a good deal of trash. At his death they 
were sold by auction in one lot^ greatly under their value ; 
and I saw and examined them, for several successive days, 
in the possession of the purchaser, a particular friend of 
my own. 

From what I have said of their thoughtless extravagance, 
it will be no surprise to my readers to hear, that they are 
often in debt, and their bills are frequently hawked about 
the town and sold at a great discount. This they take 
very coolly, and think it no disgrace. They are quite 
strangers to any manly exertion, and seldom or ever think 
of taking exercise on horseback, or walking ; although in 
the winter they drive about in sledges, and are fond of 
collecting in parties to enjoy that kind of amusement. 

There are lower gradations among the nobility, who 
consider themselves, nevertheless, essential links of the 
chain. Every person, for example, enjoying either a civil 
or military rank entitling him to that distinction, although 
they may have little to support it, is looked up to by the 
lower orders with some degree of respect ; and, in fact, 
as I have already observed, possess important privileges, 
which rank in the service carries along with it. In any 
business before the public courts, or in travelling through 
the country, these ranks are found essentially useful. 

There is a regular and progressive step in this scale of 
distinction ; and it is curious to see how tenacious they 
are of their respective dignities. In the lower gradations 
of this scale, and where they have less intermixture with 
foreigners, the original national manners are more dis- 
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tinctly visible ; and this becomes very striking the farther 
they are removed lErom the capital. They lord it over the 
boors and others, who have not the honour to serve the 
state, with a very high hand. In a village, for instance, 
if there appears to be a person of the lowest rarik in the 
scale of nobility, he is as great a man there as the sove- 
reign in the capital, and obeyed by those around him with 
the utmost obsequiousness and respect. Here and there 
among these classes a stray German or Frenchman (whose 
origin they give themselves no concern about) may, by 
some stratagem or other, get a footing in the family, in 
the quality of teacher to the children, and then becomes 
a perfect oracle with every inmate in the house. Vast 
numbers of retired officers live peaceably and comfortably 
in various parts of the empire, which they can do for little 
or nothing. Their great pleasure is their pipe, their 
snuff-box, and a game at cards ; and, as far as their cir- 
cumstances will admit, they are kind and hospitable to 
strangers. Very often the sovereign, as a mark of his 
gracious favour for past services, grants them full pay for 
life, and peinnission to wear the uniform ; which honour 
they prize over every other, as it keeps up their conse- 
quence among the people at large, and on great occasions, 
such as the celebration of court holidays, they never fail 
to appear in it. 

From the great privileges attached to this order, their 
immense numbers, their incalculable wealth of every de- 
scription, and the preponderating influence they necessa- 
rily must have on the government of the empire, it will 
be seen at once, that although the sovereign, in point of 
laWf is supreme ruler of the state, yet, in point of fact, the 
great families among the nobility reign predominant in 
the empire during any great struggle, or measure of state 
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policy, where their interests are more immediately con- 
cerned. Of this the experience of the short reigns of 
Peter III. and his son Paul I. affords the most incontest- 
able evidence. Both these sovereigns were deposed and 
murdered by a few individuals of the highest rank and 
power in the empire, without the shadow of a trial ; be- 
cause there was no existing law by which these princes 
eotdd be tried, and because the last of them in particular 
was persisting in a line of policy which the great body of 
the aristocracy deprecated and disapproved of. 

In measures of less moment, and where this great class 
do not feel themselves aggrieved, the sovereign follows 
the impulse of his own free will ; and, no doubt, that may 
be often employed for the worst of purposes. In the 
usual routine of state affairs he is never interfered with : 
he is legally authorised to exercise the powers of despo- 
tism, without being amenable to any earthly tribimal ; but 
I trust I have already sufficiently demonstrated, and thai 
for the reasons mentioned, that \helaw in particular circum- 
stances is a dead letter, and that the most benevolent and 
well-meaning sovereign may be hurried off the stage in a 
moment, without one sword being drawn from its scab- 
bard in his defence, or any other form thought of than 
adding his name to the bills of mortality. It would be 
well, therefore, if the public in other countries, in judging 
of the conduct of the sovereigns of Russia, would reflect 
on the circumstances I have stated, and not rashly con- 
demn them, when they are compelled, by the overbearing 
influence of an aristocracy, to adopt and pursue measures 
which, perhaps, are in direct opposition to the opinions 
and principles of the reigning prince. 

As I have already observed, the mode of living of the 
nobility is extravagant, thoughtless, and ostentatious, 
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more with a view to show and effect than to rational and 
domestic comfort. They enjoy all the luxuries which 
other countries produce, and which they sparq no expense 
to procure — such as wines of every description ; and, 
though they use them in great variety, yet they are ex- 
tremely moderate at their tables, and there hardly ever is 
an instance of their going the length of intoxication. 
Cards and billiards occupy much of their time ; and this 
they prefer to the more rational expedients of reading or 
conversation. Their houses are immensely large, filled 
with their own slaves and dependants, who minister to 
their frivolities, and sometimes to their vices ; and they 
generally admit to their tables travellers or foreigners of 
very doubtful character, who, by various means, often 
give them cause to repent of such intimacies. The no- 
bility, in their social character, are a harmless, inoffensive 
class, and are more apt to become their own enemies by 
an excess of good nature, than by harbouring any hostile 
feeling towards others ; and the consequence is, that they 
are surrounded by a set of flatterers and sycophants, equally 
dangerous to their morals as to their fortunes. As for 
the rest, they are well educated, and in general are excel- 
lent linguists ; but, altogether, they attend more to the 
ornamental parts of education than to the more solid 
qualities of the mind. Numbers of them travel every 
year into other coimtries, and are found generally at the 
fashionable watering-places on the Continent, and in the 
principal cities of France and Italy ; where they acquire 
all the polish of the societies they move in, and return to 
their homes with their views enlarged, and their curiosity 
gratified. 

In taking a view of the superficial area of the empire, 
we are astonished at its vast magnitude, and how such a 

o2 
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variety of different nations, varying in language, religion, 
and civilization, and in a certain degree unconnected with 
each other, can be brought to act on any emergency as 
one body. These dominions far exceed those of any 
other power in the world, and present an aggregate of 
no less than 340,000 geographical square leagues, 15 to 
a degree of the equator, reaching from Peter and 
Paul's harbour, in the government of Irkutsk, to the 
confines of Prussia, and of which I shall soon furnish some 
details. 

The conquests of Alexander the Great, and of Ghengis 
Chan, were momentary, and fell asunder as soon as the 
ambitious spirit which acquired them passed away. Even 
imperial Rome, in the zenith of her power and glory, 
came far short of the dominions under our view. 

Russia, long exhausted by civil broils and dissensions, 
began to acquii*e some consistency and form about the end 
of the tenth century, under Vladimir the Great. From 
that period, this vast empire, impelled as it were by a 
kind of instinctive or stimulating principle, has been grar 
dually advancing in civilization and improvement, and ac- 
quiring, in a greater and greater degree, political power 
and importance, notwithstanding the various defects of its 
government, and the comparative inexperience of many of 
those holding offices under it. Whether this rapid ad- 
vancement will ultimately tend to the stability of the em- 
pire, appears somewhat problematical. It may be prin- 
cipally attributed to two causes : — Firsts To the geogra- 
phical position of the empire in point of soil and climate, 
which necessarily renders it, with comparatively very little 
labour, a great agricultural and commercial nation. Se~ 
condlt/y The strong attachment of the Russians to their 
native country, and a certain mildness and docility of dis- 
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position, added to a natural cheerfulness and contentment 
in every situation, render them as indiiferent about, as 
they are in fact ignorant of, any speculative plans for the 
amelioration of their condition. This immense aggregate 
of human beings, organized as they have been since the 
time of Peter the Great, and imited in defence of their 
common interests, have risen up as it were from the depths 
of Siberia, and, by their aptitude for the cultivation of the 
arts of civilized life, produced a change in their relative 
situation, with regard to other countries, as great as it is 
unprecedented* 

I shall now, as I proposed, state those details which 
develope the progressive aggrandizement of the empire. 
This gradual extension commenced about the period when 
the Great Duke Ivan Yassiliwitch I. held the reins of 
government, from 1462 to 1505. He was a descendant 
of Ruric, and, when he ascended the throne of Mosco, was 
distinguished for his valour and talents. His hereditary 
dominions consisted of the present governments of Mosco, 
Vladimir, Nishegorod, Tula, Kaluga, Jaroslav, Kursk, 
Yoronesh, Olonets, Kostroma, and Vologda. 

He reduced the Tartars to obedience, and compelled 
themj as well as the Chanship of Cazan, to become tribu- 
tary. In 1477, Novgorod, a powerful free state, but a 
prey to the excesses and oppression of its rulers, was in- 
vaded by Ivan, conquered, and became a Russian pro^ 
vince. In the same year the Duchy of Tver was incor* 
porated with the Great Duchies of Vladimir and Mosco, 
as well as the whole of Permia, and the Duchies of Tsher- 
nigov and Severia, comprehending, at the death of Ivan, 
a grand total of 30,566 geographical square leagues. He 
was succeeded by the Great Duke Vassiley Ivanovitch, 
who reigned from 1505 to 1534. In his reign Cazan 
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threw off the Russian yoke, and the province of Archan- 
gel was taken possession of by the Russians, the Northern 
Ocean becoming the boundary on that side. In 1511, 
Smolensko, which had been in the hands of Poland for a 
century, as well as Riasan, fell under the Russian domi- 
nion ; and, on the death of Vassiley, in 1634, the Russian 
territory had increased to 44,155 geographical square 
leagues. His successor, the Oreat Duke Ivan Yassili- 
witch, reigned from 1534 to 1584. In 1552, Cazan again, 
became a Russian province. This great Chanship in- 
cluded the provinces of Penza, Simbirsk, and Yiatka. In 
1553, the first opening to a trade with Archangel took 
place between Russia and England, under Edward YI. ; 
and in the following year, Astracan, Caucasus, Saratov, 
and the remainder of the Captschatski and Astracan 
Chanships fell to Russia by right of conquest. In 1581, 
the Ataman of the Cosacs, Jermak, delivered over to the 
Great Duke all his possessions in Siberia, as far as the 
Tobol, Irtish, Ob, and Anabara, — the whole extent of 
Russian territory forming, at the death of Ivan, a surface 
of 145,020 geographical square leagues. His successor. 
Great Duke Fedor, reigned from 1584 to 1598. In 1598, 
he gave up his pretensions upon Esthonia for the provinces 
of Ingria and Carelia, extended his dominion in Siberia 
to the Baikal and Jennissei, subduing Orenburg and Tu- 
ran, and leaving, at his death in 1598, the race of Ruric 
extinct, and the empire increased to 151,494 geographical 
square leagues. From 1598 to 1611, Russia was torn by 
civil broils and dissensions, during the short usurpations 
of Boris Godunov, Yassiley Shuisky, first, second, and 
third Demetrius, and their rival Yladislas of Poland. In 
161 1, Poland seized upon Smolensk, and the city and ter- 
ritory of Novgorod. In 1613, the States of Russia raised 
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Michael Romauov to the throne, with unUmited power 
and authority, and with an extent of territory (deducting 
the loss as above of Smolensk and Novgorod,) of 147,908 
geographical square leagues. This Prince reigned from 
1613 to 1645. In a treaty with Sweden in 1617, at Stol- 
bora, he received Novgorod back again, and gave up Li- 
gria, Carelia, and Cexholm. In 1634, the war with 
Poland was terminated by the peace of Yiasma, and the 
provinces of Smolensk, Tshernigov, and Severia were 
given up, for which Yladislas renounced his pretensions to 
the throne of Russia. In 1639, the Jukagirs, Burats, 
Tunguses, and other Siberian nations, placed themselves 
under the protection of Russia ; the whole immense tract, 
from the Anabara Jennissei, and the Ob, to the Eastern 
Ocean and the northern point of Kamtshatka, followed 
their example. This large accession of territory increas-^ 
ed the grand total, at the deatii of Michael Bon^anpv, in 
1645, to 257,805 geographical square leagues. His suc- 
cessor, the Great Duke Alexey Michailovitch, reigned 
from 1645 to 1676. In 1654, the Cosacs came under the 
dominion of Russia. The whole of Little Russia, with 
the fertile provinces of Charkov, Tambov, Orel, Riasan, 
and Ekaterinoslav, was incorporated with the empire. In 
1667, after a successful war with Poland, and by virtue 
of the treaty of Andrussov, the Provinces of Kiev, Smo^ 
lensk, Severia, and Tshernigov, were given up to Russia. 
Thus, in 1667, the Russian dominions extended to 
266,058 geographical square leagues. The Great Duke 
Fedor 11. reigned from 1676 to 1682. In 1679, Nova 
Zemlia was taken possession of, and incorporated with 
Russia, which, in 1682 increased the grand total to 
270,313 leagues. The Great Duke Ivan III. ascended 
the throne in 1682, and afterwards Peter the Great 
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whose reign terminated in 1725. In 1696, Kamtshatka 
was taken possession of, and, in 1700, Asov, with its ter- 
ritory, was ceded to Russia by the convention of Carlovits. 
In 1710, the Kurile, Aleute, and other islands to the east, 
became tributary to Russia. In 1711, she gave up Asov 
to the Porte, by the peace of Falczi. By the peace of 
Nystadt, in 1721, Russia acquired Ingria and Carelia, 
part of Wyburg, the island of Oesel, Dagen, as well as 
the provinces of Livonia and Esthonia. In 1 723, Peter 
conquered the provinces of Daghestan, Shirvan, KUan, 
Astrabat, and Macanderan from the Persians, leaving, in 
1725, at the close of his reign, a territory comprehending 
279,320 geographical square leagues. 

From the accession of the Empress Catharine I. in 
1725, to the death of Peter II. in 1730, no new acquisi- 
tions were made. The Empress Anne reigned from 1730 
to 1740. In 1731, the central and little tribes of the 
Kirgis Cosacs were subdued, and acknowledged the su- 
preme dominion of Russia. In 1732, the Persian pro- 
vinces, conquered by Peter L, were given up to Shach 
Tachmas by the peace of Roscht, Russia retaining only 
the territory within the Kur. In 1738, the eastern point 
of North Siberia was discovered, and the Tshutski made 
tributary. — Extent of the empire in 1 740, 324,546 leagues. 

The Emperor Ivan reigned from 1740 to 1741 — the 
Empress Elizabeth from 1741 to 1762. In 1743, the pro- 
vinces of Eymengorod and Nyslot were ceded to Russia 
by the treaty of Abo, and the River Kymen fixed as boun- 
dary between Sweden and Russia, — ^thus extending the 
empire, in 1762, to 324,588 geographical square leagues. 
The Emperor Peter III. reigned from 5th January to 9th 
July 1762, — the Empress Catharine II. from 1762 to 
1796. In 1773, the first division of Poland was negocia- 
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ted, and settled at Warsaw, by which part of Lithuania, 
Mohilev, and Vitebsk fell to Russia. In 1774, the Turks, 
by the treaty of Eutshuk Kanargi, gave up Asov, with 
its dependencies, the towns of Kinbum, Eertch, and Jeni- 
kale, witih their districts, as well as Great and Little Ea- 
bardia, and the free navigation of the Black Sea guaran- 
teed to Russia. In 1 733, Tsar Heraclius, of Georgia, 
placed his States under the protection of Russia, and the 
Crimea, Eastern Nogay, and the Cuban became Russian 
provinces, by virtue of a treaty concluded with the Porte, 
8th January 1784. In 1792, by the peace of Jassy, the 
Porte gave up Otshakov, and the district between the 
Bug and the Dniestr. In 1793, the second division of 
Poland took place, by which Russia acquired yolh3nGtia, 
Podolia, Kiev, and part of Lithuania ; and the same year 
the sovereignty of Jever came by right of succession to 
the Empress. In 1795, the Duchies of Courland, Semi- 
gallia, and Pilten offered free allegiance to the Russian 
sceptre. The following year the last dismemberment of 
Poland took place, preceded by the declaration of the 
23d December 1794, and Convention of the 13th October 
1795, by which the provinces of Yilna and Grodno were 
incorporated with Russia. Extent of the empire in 1796, 
335,623 geographical square leagues. 

The Emperor Paul reigned from 1796 to 1801. In 
1797, the Kur became the boundary between Persia and 
Russia, and, in 1800, the Ionian Republic, by the Con- 
vention of Constantinople, was placed under Russian 
guarantee, and occupied by her troops till 1807. Paul 
left to his successor, in 1801, 335,683 geographical square 
leagues. 

The Emperor Alexander ascended the throne in 1801 ; 
that year the province of Grusia was added to the empire. 
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and in 1806 the city and district of Derbent. In 1807, 
the sovereignty over Jever was given up to France ; on 
the other hand, the empire acquired from Prussia, by the 
peace of Tilsit, the province of Bialostock. In 1809, by 
the treaty Of Frederickshamn, the grand duchy of New 
Finland was given up to Russia; and, in 1810, by the 
convention of Leopol, Austria ceded part of Old Gallicia. 
In 181 1, the extent of the empire, (exclusive of the moun- 
tains and districts of Caucasus, under the protection of 
Russia,) was, as already stated, 340,692 geographical 
square leagues. 

With respect to the duchies of Moldavia and Yallachia, 
it was agreed by the two emperors. Napoleon and Alex- 
ander, at the interview at Erfurth, after the peace of Tilsit, 
that they should be united to Russia ; subsequently, how- 
ever, in 1812, it was settled between the Turks and the 
Russians, that the river Fruth, from its entrance into 
Moldavia until its junction with the Danube, and left bank 
of the Danube from such junction to the mouth of the Eili, 
and from thence to the sea, should form the boundary of 
the two empires, the Porte relinquishing all provinces, 
towns, fortresses, &c. lying on the left bank of the Prutb. 
On the other hand, Russia restored to the Porte the ter- 
ritory of Moldavia, on the right bank of the Pruth, as well 
as the Qreater and Lesser Yallachia. 

Having thus stated, from the most correct authorities, 
the possessions and extent of the empire, I have further 
to add, that tiie whole northern coast, bounded by the 
ocean, has in great measure been explored, and its form 
deternuned by the Russian navigators at different periods, 
with the exception only of Tshutski Nos, at the north- 
east extremity of Siberia, which, owing to the severity of 
the climate, as well as its immense distance from the seat 
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of empire, remains, if not entirely, at least in a great de- 
gree unknown. Attempts have been made within these 
two centuries, by private adventurers, as well as by men 
of nautical science appointed by Government, to circum- 
navigate and explore this point of land. They have all of 
them failed, except Lieutenant Deshnev, in 1648; and 
the fact of the existence of a north-east passage rests 
solely upon his authority. Whatever his discoveries and 
observations may have been during the course of this 
voyage, they have never met the public eye. Shalaurov 
attempted to double the Cape in 1761 ; he sailed from 
the Lena, but was so much opposed by the ice, that he 
ran his vessel into the Yana, proceeded along shore, 
doubled Sviatoi Nos, and took shelter in the Kovima. 
On the 21 si July 1762, he put to sea, and got as far as 
Shelatskoi Nos, from whence he was obliged to return to 
his former wintering place on the Kovima, and subse- 
quently to the Lena. 

The project of doubling the Cape was revived with con- 
siderable ardour by the Empress Catharine, in 1785, and 
an expedition was fitted out by her command, under Com- 
modore BilUngs, the object of which was to proceed to 
that part of Siberia, to ascertain the geographical posi- 
tion of the mouth of the Kovima, the whole coast of the 
Tshutski round the east Cape, and to make such further 
discoveries as might appear afterwards practicable. The 
party proceeded by land from St. Petersburg to Caasan, 
from whence they prosecuted their journey on sledges to 
Irkutsk, where they arrived on the 14th February 1786 ; 
here they took all the necessary articles £Dr the construc- 
tion of the discovery ships, which materials were after- 
wards conveyed by land, and sometimes along the rivers, 
to Jakutsk, to Ochotsk, and, finally, to the river Kovima. 
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On the 25th May 1787, the party sailed from Verchnoi 
Kovima down the river, arrived at Serednoi Kovima on 
the 28th, and on the 19th June at Nishnoi Kovima. On 
the 28th July they had reached Pesoshnoi Muis, a little 
beyond the mouth of the Kovima, where Billings, alarmed 
at the appearance of the ice, and deeming any further 
perseverance unadvisable or impracticable, resolved to 
return again to Nishnoi Kovima, which he accordingly 
did, and the vessels and stores were delivered up to the 
commander of that place — thus the expedition in this quar- 
ter was given up as hopeless — ^the two vessels built at 
Ochotsk visited the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
Kamstchatka, and afterwards proceeded to the north-west 
coast of America, Aleut Islands, Behrings Straits, &c. 

Before I conclude my observations on Russia, I shall 
make some remarks on what may be considered as anec- 
dotical and characteristic of the Courts of the respective 
Sovereigns, Catharine II. Paul I. Alexander I. and Ni- 
colas I. 

I resided many years at St. Petersburg, and moving in 
those circles where I had the best opportunities of hear- 
ing and seeing what bears more particularly on this part 
of my subject, I proceed fearlessly to the task, — ^nothing 
shall be stated but what I have seen or know to be true. 
I am well aware that the perusal of some of my observa- 
tions may not be agreeable to the feelings of certain in- 
dividuals ; but the facts I am about to state are on re- 
cord, and all the waters of the ocean cannot remove them 
from the page of history, — persons in the middle and 
lower ranks of life may pass on and be forgotten, as ha- 
ving only added one unit to the bills of mortality ; but it 
is far otherwise with those of illustrious rank, and whose 
destinies have placed them on the throne of empires, — 
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their example^ whether good or bad, has an influence on 
the happiness or misery of millions of human beings under 
their sway, and all their actions, however trifling they may 
sometimes appear, ought never to escape the scrutinising 
eye of the historian. It is from the deep interest I take 
in the welfare of the Russian people, amongst whom I have 
lived so long, and with whom I have enjoyed, in common 
with every British subject, so much security and comfort, 
that I feel it my duty to be candid, unbiassed and sincere ; 
my sole wish is to point out for the consideration of the 
nation at large, what is fearful and detestable in vice and 
crime ; and, on the other hand, place examples of wise 
and virtuous actions before their eyes, that their moral 
condition may thereby be improved, their endeavours to 
become conspicuous as a useful, and a happy people in the 
great European commonwealth strengthened and invigo- 
rated, and thus leave far behind them the recollection of 
those dark and sinister periods in their history, which ever 
accompany the eflbrts of man in his progress towards civi- 
lization and refinement. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



'* Reoonnoit Ten le Nord 1 aimant qui noiu attire, &o. 

LS COMTB DE SiGUa. 



Ant person who has ever seen the Empress Catharine, 
will, I am persuaded, acknowledge that at the first glance 
of her countenance he became prepossei^ed in her favour, 
and that any unfavourable impressions previously received 
vanished in an instant. There was something in her man- 
ner and person inexpressibly and strikingly captivating, 
which, while it inspired a certain confidence in the benevo- 
lent dispositions of the individual, created that profound 
respect due to her exalted station. When she looked 
around upon the crowd of courtiers who surrounded her on 
all occasions, it was with a degree of affability and conde- 
scension which gained every heart; and whatever may 
have been her actual feelings when the cares of the sove- 
reign are apt to throw a gloom over the splendours of a 
throne, she never appeared displeased, agitated, or disturb- 
ed. While her generals were spreading round the dread- 
ful havoc of war, and the torch of internal discord threat- 
ened the empire, peace was within the walls of the palace, 
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and she appeared to be solely occupied with the pleasures 
of study and retirement, or gratifying those around her by 
distributing marks of her imperial grace and favour. Des- 
tined at an early period in life, from a small principality 
in Grermany, to be the wife of a mighty Emperor, she pro- 
fited by the adverse circumstances with which this ill-judg- 
ed alliance was afterwards attended, to study the human 
character, and to examine the secret springs which set in 
motion and regulate the politics of a court ; and she formed 
those connexions which afterwards proved instrumental in 
promoting her high views, and in elevating her to the 
throne of Russia. From that moment she had a part to 
act, and it became that of a profound politician. Those 
whom she could not gain by her munificence, she over- 
awed and enslaved by her power. The whole empire was 
captivated by the irresistible charm of her manners, and 
dazzled by her liberality and magnificence. 

The following anecdote, trifling in itself, was a striking 
proof of her good-nature. One day, looking over a window 
in a retired part of the palace, from whence there was a 
view of an entrance to the imperial kitchens, she saw he^ 
own servants selling the provisions furnished by the court 
contractor, and sending them off by cart-loads. *^ Take 
care" said she, ^^ good people^ that the grand-marshal does 
not see you** In her table she was extremely moderate, 
and never drank any thing but water mixed with a little 
Rhenish wine. In forming the small parties in which she 
took so much delight, she uniformly selected those of the 
foreign ministers eminent for their wit and talents ; and 
on these occasions the ceremonious forms of the court gave 
way to sprightly narrative and ingenious discussion. No 
one knew better than the Empress how to appreciate an 
intercourse at once so pleasing and instructive. The ablest 
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men of the age in which she lived were rivetted by the ir- 
resistible charm of her manners and conversation. It was 
a school where the philosopher and the statesman acquired 
new and profound views of mankind, and enjoyed never- 
failing sources of amusement and instruction. It was at 
her court, surrounded by the nobility and the foreign mi- 
nisters, where she was completely in character, and to be 
seen to the greatest advantage. Every object was in- 
tended to produce an effect ; to astonish, to gratify, and 
to please* Nothing was out of place, and no person ever 
acted the sovereign in higher perfection. When we add 
to that look of beneficence and goodness which her coun- 
tenance so strongly expressed, the splendid attractions of 
the sovereign, and the lustre of a court uniting all the va- 
riety of Asiatic pomp with the magnificence and bril- 
liancy of European etiquette^ some faint notion may be 
formed of the illustrious personage whose destinies had rais- 
ed her to the throne of the empire. Never shall I forget 
having been in the drawing-room when a grand gala was 
held to celebrate the day dedicated to St. Andrew. From 
a thousand to fifteen hundred of the first nobility, with 
the whole diplomatic circle, were present, dressed, as 
may well be imagined, with the utmost splendour. At 
the end of the room there was a folding-door, which 
communicated with her Majesty's private apartments, 
on each side of which the foreign ministers had ranged 
themselves according to their respective ranks, forming 
a kind of opening, widening towards the middle of the 
room. The most profound silence prevailed at the ap- 
pointed time when the Empress was to appear. At 
last the door opened from within, discovering her stand- 
ing close to it, dressed in white, with the blue ribbon and 
star of St. Andrew, and a small diamond crown upon her 
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head* That instant the whole Court made their obei- 
sance, and several ambassadors from the tributary nations 
towards the south of the empire under her sway, prostra* 
ted themselves to the ground ; while the court musicians 
in the gallery, all vocal, several hundreds in number, sung 
a hymn to her praise. A few moments elapsed, to give 
effect to the scene, and to enable the beholders to recover 
their ravished senses. The Empress then advanced a 
few steps, and after conversing with the foreign ministers 
for about a quarter of an hour, she retired behind the 
folding-doors, which closed immediately, leaving that im- 
pression upon the spectators which the scene was so ad- 
mirably calculated to produce. Even during her devotions 
I have seen her repeatedly at the window of the court 
chapel, (which during the summer season was always 
thrown open,) that the public might observe her making 
the signs of the cross before the object of her adoration. 
God forbid that we should attempt to dive into the inmost 
recesses of the heart at such awful moments ; yet one 
might almost be justified in supposing, that even much of 
this was for effect — for it is evident, that in some acts of 
her public life, and in none more so than in that when her 
husband was compelled to sign his own abdication, she 
manifested how extremely ambitious she was of the fleet- 
ing splendour of an earthly diadem, whatever may have 
been her views or hopes of a crown eternal. The Em- 
press always took a lively interest in encouraging and 
promoting any plans of public utility, and which might add 
to the glory and prosperity of the empire ; she had a par- 
ticular talent of discrimination in employing only such 
individuals, either foreigners or natives, who, by their 
abilities, worth and integrity, could second views of such 
paramount interest and importance. No department oc- 
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cupied more of her attention, than giving the imperial 
navy every possible degree of strength and efficiency. 
The first naval engagement in her reign was the battle of 
Tshesme^ under the command of Count Alexis Orlov, 
which took place on the 24th June 1770, and in which the 
Turkish fleet was completely defeated. When the Count 
first appeared at Court, after the battle, the Empress, 
eager to testify her gratitude, went up to him for that 
purpose. 

The Count, with a noble disinterestedness, drew back, 
and presented Captain (afterwards Admiral) Greig, say- 
ing, ^^ Madam, to that meritorious officer, and not to me, 
your Majesty is indebted for the glory the Russian navy 
has acquired." From that period Admiral Greig rose 
gradually in the Sovereign's good graces and favour, and 
no man ever deserved them more. He was promoted from 
one rank to another, till he had the command of the fleet 
in the Baltic, and was for many years Governor of Cron- 
stadt. In these situations he displayed all that zeal for the 
advantage of the service, which the Empress knew so well 
how to value and to reward ; and he preserved to the last 
hour of his useful life, his plainness and simplicity of man- 
ners unaltered, his integrity unshaken, in a country where 
venality is reduced to a system, and hb principles and 
morals uncontaminated, amidst the seductive attractions of 
a Court. 

One of the most remarkable periods in the Empress's 
reign, was her journey to Cherson, in 1 787 : this com- 
menced from St. Petersburg, in January, according to the 
following line of road : From St. Petersburg to Kiev, by 
the way of Smolensko, Novgorod Severski, and Tshemi- 
gov ; from Kiev, the party saOed down the Dnieper in 
galleys, to Kaidak and Ekaterinoslav, thence by land to 
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Cherson, where they arrived on the 23d May. From Cher- 
son, by Bereslavl, Perekop, and Baehtshisarai, to Sevasta- 
pol ; from thence to Bachtshisarai, Achmetchet, Rarasu- 
basar, Suduk, and Staraikrim to Fedossia ; then by Ara- 
bat, Oenitcbi, and Taganrog to Tsherkask ; from thence 
to Asov, St. Dmitry, and Bachmut to Charkov ; further, 
to Belgorod, Kursk, Orel and Tula to Mosco ; and iSnally 
to St. Petersburg, by the way of Tver and Novgorod, ma- 
king in all 5657 versts or 3770 English miles. 

At particular stages, where they rested for the night, 
temporary buildings had been erected, where the whole 
party were accommodated with every convenience and 
luxury that could possibly be desired ; and Prince Potem- 
kin, (or prince of darkness, Potemki signifying darkness 
in the Russian language,) under whose superintendence 
and management the whole was placed, had parties of the 
peasantry, of both sexes, dressed up for the occasion, and 
removable at pleasure to various distances, with sheep 
and cattle in abundance, and the fields on the track of the 
road every where put in order for the time, to make the 
Empress believe that all was in a flourishing condition, 
and the people every where contented and happy. 

She was then at that period of life when nothing pos- 
sesses the charm of novelty ; every effort was therefore 
made by the select few who accompanied her, to reani- 
mate her by the recollection of former times, and to keep 
her from thinking on the awful chasm which, at no distant 
period, was to engulf all her earthly enjoyments. The 
King of Poland, Stanislas Poniatovski, one of the earliest 
of her lovers — ^who afterwards lived and died at St. Peters- 
burg, where I frequently saw him — and the Emperor Jo- 
seph, preceded her at Cherson by eight days, and the party 
was further increased by the Prince de Ligne and others, 

p2 
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distinguished for their rank or talents. From the period 
of her departure from the capital till her return to it, her 
daily society consisted chiefly of Count Momonov, then 
Favori en titre^ Count Cobenzel, Austrian ambassador, 
Mr Fitzherbert, the late Lord St. Helens, British ambas- 
sador, Count Segur, French ambassador, and Dr Roger- 
son, first physician. With respect to the first mentioned, 
he M^as rather of a negative character ; at least it most 
probably was not for the powers of his mindy that he was 
selected to form a part of the imperial cortege* The 
Austrian's good nature and sociable temper pleased and 
animated every society he appeared in. Lord St. Helens, 
as a diplomatist and man of genius, was so well known 
over Europe, as to require no particular mention being 
made of by me. The Count Segur's wit and poetical abi- 
lities rendered him at all times a most desirable companion ; 
Dr Rogerson, a Scotchman by birth, was no less eminent 
for his professional knowledge than for the high estima- 
tion and respect in which he was held by the Empress and 
the whole Court. To the last moment of his residence in 
Russia he enjoyed this marked distinction. His extraor- 
dinary tact in appreciating the character of others — ^his 
extreme prudence in keeping clear of all the cabals and 
party spirit of the Court, and the high esteem and regard 
which his own countrymen, resident at St. Petersburg, 
entertained for him, were the well-earned testimonies of 
his sterling worth and goodness. 

In the midst of this interesting circle, Catharine was 
thinking of nothing but sensual gratification and worldly 
aggrandizement. She suppressed, in appearance at least, 
every reflection on another state of existence ; occupied 
incessantly with plans for extending the boundaries of the 
empire, and crushing in the dust her comparatively insigni- 
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ficant neighbours, she caused to be written over one of the 
gates of Cherson, through this gate lies the road to Byzan-- 
tiuniy and she anticipated that even in her own time her 
grandson, Constantine, would reign in Constantinople, and 
the Turks be driven entirely out of Europe. So great 
was her confidence in the realization of this gigantic pro- 
ject, constantly impressed on her imagination by Potem- 
kin, that Constantine received no other name at Court 
than the strangely misapplied cognomen of the Star of the 
Hastf and a medal was struck commemorative of the Em- 
press's views relative to the future downfall of Turkish 
dominion in Europe ; on which appeared the Church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, with the Crescent repre- 
sented as detaching itself from the summit. In furtherance 
of these daring views, war was declared against the Turks 
in 1788, and followed by the taking of Otshakov and the 
dreadful massacre at Ismael, where thousands of innocent 
and unresisting victims were immolated at the shrine of 
insatiable ambition, whose blood left stains on the laurels 
of Catharine's conquest, which must ever be disgraceful to 
her memory. 

The peace of Jassy in 1792 added Otshakov and the 
district between the Bug and Dniester, to the already un- 
wieldy dominions which she possessed. 

A little more than a twelvemonth after the return of the 
Empress to the capital, Momonov was compelled by a de- 
cree imperial to withdraw behind the scenes, and im- 
mediately Platon Zubov appeared in front of the stage, 
decorated with all the Russian orders, and entered on his 
exalted office of new favourite. Before a day elapsed, he 
had apartments in the palace under those of the Empress, 
and the whole Court attended at his levees, to worship 
the sun in his meridian. He was created a Prince of the 
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Holy Roman Empire, and appeared on all occasions de- 
corated with the Empress's miniature. After so many fa- 
vourites had appeared in succession, and declared publicly 
as such, the wits of the capital in allusion to the name of 
the prince, now took it for granted that the new connec- 
tion was nothing but a Platonic attachment ; but this, as 
as every body knew, was merely ^.jeu d esprit. 

Some time afterwards, when engaged in all the pleasures 
and gaieties of the capital, Catharine's thoughts were al- 
most entirely engrossed by a plan for uniting in marriage 
Gustavus IV., then reigning King of Sweden, and the 
Great Duchess Alexandra. The young sovereign repaired 
to St. Petersburg, accompanied by his uncle the Duke 
of Sudermania, afterwards Charles XIII., and every thing 
appeared in a train of settlement. The day was at last 
fixed when the ceremony was to take place at Court, in 
presence of the Empress and the whole imperial family. 
They assembled, accordingly, without anticipating any dif- 
ficulty in a final arrangement. The marriage-contract, 
drawn up by her directions, was sent on the same morning 
to the King, then residing with the Swedish ambassador. 
Baron Stedingk. 

Prince Zubov and Markov were the bearers of it, and 
they, as well as the Empress, had not a doubt that the 
King would sign it immediately, and then proceed to the 
palace to be affianced. His Majesty, however, would on 
no account accede to the article respecting the future 
Queen's religious establishment, which enjoined her having 
her private chapel and clergy of the Greek Church in the 
royal palace. The King, after perusing the marriage-con- 
tract, handed it to his uncle, who gave no opinion on the 
subject, implying that his Majesty might judge for himself; 
on which the King, with the firmness and dignity well be- 
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coming his high station, returned the document to those 
who brought it, and observed to them, ihat he would be un- 
worthy to reign over a free people if he applied his signature 
to it. He remained at home under the ambassador's roof, 
and never appeared at Court afterwards ; the whole as- 
semblage at the palace broke up immediately, and the 
Empress, struck dumb with astonishment and disappoint- 
ment, shut herself up in her apartments for several days. 
The King soon after was ordered over the borders to his 
own country without any ceremony. 

There can be no manner of doubt that this, the first 
check her towering and ambitious spirit had ever met with, 
gave her constitution a shake which it never recovered, 
and gradually brought on her dissolution. A few days 
before the arrangement at the Court took place, which I 
have just described, she was at a ball with the King at 
Count SamoiloVs, a nephew of Potemkin's : while on the 
road, a fiery meteor passed over the horizon, illuminating 
for an instant the whole capital. This event cast a gloom 
on the gaieties of the evening, and was considered as omi- 
nous of some great calamity. The death of Catharine took 
place soon afterwards. 

I was present at a grand Court masquerade, given at the 
winter palace to the King, at the period I have been no- 
ticing. Every effort was made to astonish, to please, and 
to surprise him, and assuredly the magnificence of that 
spectacle it is totally out of the power of any description 
to give my readers an adequate conception of. Among 
the many splendid rooms of the palace, the St. George's 
Hall was the most superlatively so. It was lighted up 
with many thousand wax candles, suspended in the most 
brilliant chandeliers, and illuminating the grand dresses 
of the spectators, with an effect which no pen can describe. 
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I took my station at the door leading into it, knowing the 
Empress and King must pass that way. They appeared 
accordingly. She leaning on his arm, and, as no person 
knew better how to produce an effect than she did, she 
stopped a minute at the entrance, that the blaze of light 
might overpower the delighted senses of the young mo- 
narch. In this she completely succeeded. I was so near 
them, that my domino brushed theirs, and I heard the 
King exclaim — Cest superbe^ Madame. 

At this critical period of her career, when she knew 
that, according to the common course of nature, she must 
soon renounce all her earthly enjoyments, and enter on 
another state of existence, where all her vices and crimes 
will be weighed in a balance and judged before an unerr- 
ing and inflexible tribunal, what must have been her feel- 
ings if she reflected for a moment on the measures she had 
pursued, and the treacherous policy of her whole conduct, 
preparatory to her depriving her husband of his throne ? 
Mulhieres account of these transactions, including that of 
the Emperor's death, are beyond measure interesting, as 
his authenticity never was questioned. It was published 
under the title of Histoire ou Anecdotes sur la Revolution 
de Russie 1762. The work in manuscript was known in 
Paris many years before it met the public eye. The Em- 
press's repeated endeavours to have it entirely suppressed 
induced the author at last to promise on his word of ho- 
nour that it would not be published in her lifetime, and its 
publication was accordingly deferred till 1797, the year 
after she died. Rulhiere was on the spot at the time, and 
attached to the French embassy under the Baron de Bre- 
teuil. Six days after the Emperor had been compelled 
to sign his own abdication, and acknowledge his utter in- 
capacity to hold the reins of government, he was sent, 
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under a guard, to Ropsha, about twenty miles from the 
capital. 

Rulhiere proceeds thus in his narration : — '^ One of the 
Counts OrloY, a title bestowed upon them from the first 
day, sumamed the Bahfri^ and a person named Teplov, 
raised from the lowest rank by his cleverness in over- 
reaching his rivals, went together to the unfortunate 
prince. They announced to him that they were come to 
dine with him, and, according to Russian custom before 
dinner, glasses of spirits were brought in — tfiat which the 
Emperor drank was poison — this was followed by the offer 
of a second glass. Already his entrails were on fire, and 
his suspicions being confirmed by the atrocity of their 
countenances, he refused the glass. They used violence, 
but he persisted. In this horrible struggle, and to stifle 
his cries, they fell upon him, seized him by the neck and 
threw him down ; but as he defended himself desperately, 
they called in two officers on guard at the door of the 
prison : these were, the youngest of the Princes Baratinski 
and Potemkin, aged seventeen years. They had shewed 
so much zeal in the conspiracy that they were thus trusted, 
notwithstanding their youth. When they came in, three 
of the murderers tied a napkin round the throat of the 
unfortunate Emperor, while Orlov with both his knees 
pressed upon his breast and stifled him, till he died in 
their hands. 

^^ It is not known with certainty what part the Empress 
had in this transaction. It is undoubted, however, that 
on that very day, while she was beginning her dinner in 
high spirits, Orlov precipitately entered the room, covered 
with sweat and dust, his clothes torn and his physiognomy 
agitated and full of hoiTor. Their eyes met. She rose 
in silence and led him into an adjoining cabinet, where 
some moments after they were joined by Count Panin, 
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her newly appointed minister. She told him the Empe- 
ror was dead, and consulted him how this event was to be 
publicly announced. Panin advised it should be deferred 
till the following day, as if the news had arrived during 
the night. This having been agreed upon, the Empress 
sat down to dinner with her usual gaiety. The next day, 
when it was spread over all the city that Peter had died of 
a colique hemmaroidale, she appeared in tears and pub- 
lished her grief in a manifest, of which the following is an 
extract: — ' 

" * We, Catharine II., by the grace of God, Empress 
and Auctoratrix of all the Russias, &c. The seventh day 
after our accession to the throne of all the Russias, we 
heard that the former Emperor, Peter III., by a hemmo- 
roidal accident^ to which he was sometimes subject, found 
himself attacked by a violent colic. 

'^ ^ In order not to be deficient in our Christian duties, 
and in obedience to the Holy Commandments, which ob- 
lige us to attend to the preservation of the life of our fel- 
low creatures, we ordered that every thing necessary 
should be sent to him to prevent the dangerous conse- 
quences of that accident, and to assist him with medical 
aid ; but to our great regret and affliction, we received 
last night advices that by permission of the Almighty he 
was deceased. 

" ' Done at St. Petersburg, the 7th July 1762. O.S. 

(Signed) " ' Catharine.' " 

I have translated this from the French translation of 
the Russian manifest, which may account for its reading 
rather awkward in the English language ; but the sense 
and meaning are the same. 

I remember visiting Ropsha early in the present cen- 
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tury, and saw the room and furniture in the same state 
they were in at the time of the horrid tragedy I have de- 
scribed. The situation is a retired one, and our little 
party of four dined afterwards, in the adjoining garden, 
upon some cold provisions. 

Of the afore-mentioned distinguished assassins, I have 
frequently seen Orlov and Potemkin, but I have no recol- 
lection of the others. 

After what has been stated, which can never be erased 
from the page of history, it is impossible to suppose that 
the Empress ever enjoyed unalloyed happiness. Con- 
science, the worm that never dies, triumphs over the most 
thoughtless and the most abandoned. Pleasures, and un- 
lawful gratifications have but a short reign, and cannot 
remove serious thoughts and reflection. No corner of the 
palace could afford her relief from her troubled mind, and 
she might well say with Clytemnestra, — Du repos dans le 
crime J ah 1 qui pent s^ en flatter f 

Amidst the gaiety and entertainments and attractions 
of a Court, which for splendour and magnificence never was 
surpassed, perhaps never equalled, the Empress was car- 
ried off by apoplexy — an event which filled the capital with 
consternation; a few moments before she breathed her 
last, she gave a shriek which resounded through the walls 
of the palace. Was this to be considered as a momentary 
retrospect of her former life ? Was it an evil spirit which, 
in her affrighted imagination, had arrested her on the 
borders of eternity ? Who among the sons of men can tell 
what was passing in her mind, when her soul was quit- 
ting its mortal tenement ? Did this imply a conscience void 
of offence towards God and man ? Do the virtuous and the 
good leave this world in such a manner ? Look at the 
martyrs in former ages, who died in peace in the midst of 
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the flames, and say who bears the image of the Creator's 
person. I saw her lying in state in the palace after her 
decease, dressed out in all the gorgeous attire of departed 
majesty : her right hand was laid on the outside of the 
catafalque^ that such of the spectators as were so disposed 
might for the last time apply their lips to this powerless 
shred of mortality. 

Immediately after the death of the Empress, Paul I. 
came to the capital from Gatskina, where he had resided 
for many years, and ascended a throne which by right, 
and in due order of succession, he should have oc- 
cupied nearly thirty years sooner. The commencement 
of his reign was distinguished by an act which reflects the 
highest honour on his memory. He caused the body of 
his father, Peter III., (which had been privately carried 
to the monastery of St. Alexander Nevsky,) to be disin- 
terred, and it was conveyed to the Castle in a splendid 
hearse, by the side of another containing the mortal re- 
mains of the deceased Empress Catharine II., where they 
were both deposited with all the honours due to them as 
Russian sovereigns. The Emperor Paul was chief mourn- 
er ; and Orlov, whom I have just beed mentioning, was 
compelled to walk in the procession, as one of the princi- 
pal office-bearers. I saw him on that remarkable occa- 
sion. The Emperor, thus shut out from his inheritance 
for such a length of time, and deprived of those honours, 
and that homage, to which his rights and his high birth 
entitled him, his feelings were roused, and his temper, 
which by mild and gentle treatment might have turned out 
widely different, became morose, sullen, and irritable. 
This was farther aggravated by the unjust and unnatural 
conduct of his mother. By her command he was neglect- 
ed ; abandoned to the sUent and dull uniformity of a coun- 
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try residence ; completely secluded from the society of 
any men who might he supposed to have an influence in 
forming a party ; and, to crown the whole, it was indus- 
triously circulated that he was totally incapable, from 
the weakness of his intellect, ever to govern the empire. 
All this rendered him more and more violent and mistrust- 
fill. In public and in private he was treated by his un- 
natural mother with the most marked indifference and 
contempt. I was one night at a court masquerade, — on 
passing through the endless suite of apartments, I discover- 
ed, at the end of a large hall, the Empress seated at her 
card party, with two or three of the foreign ministers. 
While I was standing within a few feet of the table im- 
mediately opposite to her, the Great Duke and Duchess 
made their appearance, and taking their station behind 
her chair, waited till she condescended to notice them. 
She kept them standing near a quarter of an hour, with- 
out saying one word to them. At last she turned round, 
gave a nod, which they well understood, and immediately 
retired, after making a low obeisance. What my feelings 
were on witnessing a scene so revolting, I will not at- 
tempt to describe. While he was yet Great Duke^ he 
travelled over part of the Continent. At Berlin he paid 
close attention to the military tactics of Frederic II., 
which made a strong impression upon his mind. At Paris 
he studied the forms and ceremonial of the old French 
Court, then in all its splendour ; and, on his return to 
Russia, he passed his time out of doors in exercising and 
new-modelling his regiment, and within, in establishing 
on a small scale the rules and forms of the French school. 
When he reached the capital after the death of the Em- 
press, the work of reform began. In the first instance, 
the oath of allegiance was taken by all the troops and the 
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inhabitants. Couriers were despatched to the utmost ex- 
tremities of the empire, announcing the great event ; and 
he became Emperor of all the Russias. Within four-and- 
twenty hours the whole appearance of the capital was 
changed : The troops appeared in new uniforms : sentry- 
boxes, painted black and white Uke a chess-board, were 
placed at every comer of the streets ; ridiculous and ab- 
surd regulations respecting dress were instantly promul- 
gated, and war was declared against round hats and jockey 
boots, which were considered sjnoibols of revolution and 
jacobinism. The Emperor appeared in the streets sur- 
rounded by spies, informers, and police-officers, and seem- 
ed to take delight in the wonderful improvements he had 
already made. The wretched sycophants who basked in 
the sunshine of imperial favour, kept up and nourished 
the suspicions and fears of the Emperor : his mind was in 
a constant fever; and no person could appear in the 
streets without the dread of incurring his displeasure by 
some part of their dress which might appear objectionable. 
His humour was a perfect weathercock : no sooner was 
he in a paroxysm of rage than he was out of it, and fre- 
quently bestowed the highest favours on those with whom 
be was most displeased. There was no depending upon 
him for a moment : with one hand he gave an order, with 
the other he countermanded it ; and while he had a smile 
on one side of the face, he had a frown on the other. He 
took some umbrage at one time at the measures of the 
Prussian Cabinet, and sent orders to the Prussian Minis- 
ter to leave Petersburg in four-and-twenty hours. The 
Minister made immediate preparations for obeying them, 
knowing that Paul was not apt to trifle ; and he would 
have been beyond the gates within the limited time. In 
the meanwhile the Chancellor had heard of the circum- 
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stance : he repaired immediately to Court, and humbly 
represented to the Emperor, that such an order was tan- 
tamount to a declaration of war against Prussia. Paul 
instantly revoked it, sent for the Minister, and decorated 
him with the star and ribbon of the order of St. Anne. 
Had his Majesty's eccentricities of character always been 
manifested without being accompanied with unmerited op- 
pression and cruelty towards innocent persons, they would 
have merely excited our amusement and ridicule, but un- 
fortunately he went frequently to extremes, perfectly un- 
justifiable and unpardonable. When this happened, he 
generally seemed to regret the consequences of his rash 
proceedings, and endeavoured to compensate the unoffend- 
ing individuals in the end with proofs of his imperial grace 
and favour. The most striking instance of this in my re- 
collection is his conduct towards Kotzebue, the celebrated 
German dramatist, whom I saw frequently at St. Peters- 
burg, near the close of the Emperor's reign. Kotzebue 
(whose wife was a native of Russia) requested permission 
to enter Russia, in order to pay a visit to her relations re- 
siding in Livonia, which was accordingly granted. A 
passport was immediately «ent to him, and he repaired to 
Berlin with his wife and family, where the Russian ^minis- 
ter afforded him every facility and encouragement to pass 
the frontiers at Polaugen, and to prosecute his journey 
into the interior of the empire. 

He proceeded onwards without the least suspicion of 
meeting with any difficulties, when to his astonishment, 
very soon after, he was arrested, separated from his fa- 
mily, arrived at Mittau, on the 26th April 1800, and sent 
like a common malefactor under a guard to St. Peters- 
burg, Mosco, Cazan, Ekaterinenburg, Tobolsk, and sub- 
sequently to Kurdan. From the last-mentioned place. 
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where he was detained till the 7th July, he returned to 
St. Petersburg by order of the Emperor, who received 
him most graciously, gave him an estate, and bestowed 
upon him other marks of imperial favour. From the time 
of Kotzebue's arrival in the capital till within a few hours 
of the Emperor's death, which tragical event happened on 
the night of the 1 1th March 1801, that monarch frequent- 
ly received him in the palace of St. Michael, and conver- 
sed with him on various subjects in the most affable and 
condescending manner. During one of those moments, 
when the sovereign seemed to be in a happy frame of 
mind, he said jocosely to Kotzebue, in reference to the 
war then raging in Europe, that he thought the most ef- 
fectual and speedy way of putting a stop to. the effusion 
of human blood would be for the sovereigns at variance to 
meet and settle all differences in single combat, appoint- 
ing champions from amongst their most distinguished ge- 
nerals and statesmen to accompany them on the occasion. 
That for his part he would nominate Count Von der 
Pahlen and General Kutusov, and that the other powers 
might, if they thought proper, appoint such men as Thu- 
gut, Pitt, or Bernstorff. To this effect the Emperor had 
written, with his own hand, a challenge in French, which 
he desired the dramatist to correct, put into proper Ger- 
man, and afterwards have it published in the different 
European Journals. The following is a copy, taken from 
the Hamburger Correspondenten of the 16 th January ISOl. 
It is impossible to translate it without detracting from its 
original meaning and humour. 

" St. Petersburg, den 30 December, 
" (aus der Hofzeitung.) 

^' Man sagt, dass Seine Majestat der Raiser, da er sieht. 
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dass die Europaischen Machte sich nicht vereinigen kon- 
nen und einen Krieg zu beendigen wiinscht, der seit 11 
Jahren wiithet, einen Ort vorzuschlagen gedenkt, wohin 
er alle die andern Potentaten einladen will, um mit ihnen 
in geschlossenen Schranken zu kampfen, zu welchem 
Behuf sie ihre aufgeklartesten Minister und geschicklisten 
Generale als Knappen, Kampfrichter und Herolde mit 
sich bringen sollen, als da sind Thugut, Pitt, Bernstorff. 
Er selbst sey gesonnen, den Grafen von der Pahlen und 
Kutusov an seiner Seite su haben. Man weiss nicht, ob 
man diesem Geriicht Glauben beimessen soil, in dessen 
scheint es nicht ganz ohne Grund, da es den Stempel 
dessen tragt, wessen man ihn oft beschuldigt hat." 

Towards the end of the Emperor's reign two English 
travellers of some pretension arrived in the capital. Dr 
Clarke and his companion, Mr Cripps, the former a gen- 
tleman of very considerable classical acquirements, and 
whose observations during the course of his travels, where 
they refer to the departments of science and the arts^ are 
entitled to the highest consideration and respect of the 
public. We may likewise applaud and approve of his 
laudable endeavours, when in the south of the empire, to 
form some decided opinion of the various remains of tu-- 
muUf and other crumbling monuments of the ancients, as 
to how far they were connected with the dominion of the 
Greeks, in former ages. He proceeded from Mosco to- 
wards the Don, and thence to Tsherkask — ^further on to 
Asov, and the banks of the Cuban towards the Caucasus, 
where he remained some time with a view of penetrating 
into the Circassian territory; but he afterwards found 
that the hostile feeling of the people on both sides of. the 
river towards each other would render such a project ex- 
tremely rash and hazardous, he therefore turned his steps 
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towards the Crimea, on the Black Sea, which he traver- 
sed in every direction. Eventually he reached Odessa, 
from whence he embarked in the greatest haste for Tur* 
key, and arrived on the coast to the south of the Danube 
about the middle of November 1800. His work evidently 
demonstrates he was under the greatest fears of being 
arrested by order of the Emperor, and I have not a doubt 
they were perfectly well founded. The wonder is he was 
not arrested at Mosco, before he proceeded farther south. 
English travellers, whether of high or low degree, take it 
for granted, that every thing which does not square with 
their ideas of liberty, liberalism, and so forth, must, as a 
matter of course, be wrong, and that something is out of 
joint in the state machinery. In England every body may 
think and speak as they please. In Russia the Emperor 
is master at home, and the moment he allows his autho- 
rity to be questioned, or his measures condemned, his 
head is not safe upon his shoulders. 

As to knowledge of state matters, and of the general 
character of the nation, Dr Clarke seems to have been 
below the level of the most common-place traveller. His 
remarks on the very people who received him so kindly, 
are, in many instances, ungenerous ; and, considering the 
country he was in, as well as the state of European poli- 
tics at that time, it would have excited no surprise in the 
mind of any reflecting person had the Emperor sejQt him 
to philosophize in the government of Irkutsk. I was in- 
vited by a Grerman family to meet both these gentlemen 
at dinner the day after their arrival at St. Petersburg, and 
was the only Englishman present, themselves excepted. 



The Emperor Paul having been chosen Grand Master 
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of the Spiritual Sovereign Order of St. John of Jerusalem^ 
he and his successors have conferred it on great numbers 
of persons. It is divided into two priories, the Russ-Ca- 
tholic and the Buss- Greek, of which the Russian sovereign 
is head and protector. The first was by virtue of a con- 
vention passed on the 4tb January 1797, between the 
Emperor Paul and the then Grand Master, Prince of Ro- 
han, gifted by an annual revenue from the imperial trea- 
sury. The second was gifted from the same source by an 
Ukaz of the 29th November 1798. 

To signalize his accession to the Grand Mastership of 
Malta, the Emperor caused a ship of the line of the first 
class to be constructed in front of the Admiralty, as a 
beginning to the formation of a Maltese fleet. She re- 
ceived the name of the Blagodat^ and when the day was 
appointed for the launch, the Emperor and the whole 
Court were on the spot. While in the act of moving ma- 
jestically into the Neva, she stuck on the stocks, with one 
half of her in the water, and it was not till many days 
afterwards that she was pulled off by main force, by means 
of cables brought into' action from the opposite shore. In 
consequence of this accident, she was never fit for service. 
It was supposed by the whole town, who witnessed the 
ceremony, that the Emperor would, in a paroxysm of rage, 
lay across the heads and shoulders of the naval officers on 
duty ; for no doubt there must have been blame some- 
where : But His Majesty retired quietly to the palace, 
without showing the smallest signs of his displeasure. 
During dinner, he said to. old Count Strogonov, a great 
favourite with the whole Court, JVell^ Sir^ dortt you think 
I have been very amiable to-day f The Count, like a true 
courtier, answered. Your Majesty is always amiable. The 
Emperor pressed him, in vain, to explain his sentiments 
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more candidly, when His Majesty very good-naturedly 
observed, that it had required all his forbearance and self- 
possession on so trying an occasion. I never heard that 
any person had been punished for a circumstance so pal- 
pably deserving of it. 

I was in a company the following day when this little 
incident was stated and commented upon. 

A circumstance very trifling in itself, but strongly de^ 
monstrative of the Emperor's eccentricity of character, 
occurred in 1800, when all the British ships and property 
were placed under embargo by hb command, and the 
commercial operations of the British merchants entirely 
suspended. 

These merchants were at the time under a kind of ^r- 
veiHance ; for when any thing happened in their circle, out 
of the common toutme^ the Emperor was immediately in- 
formed of it through the medium of the police agents. 

At this period there was an English physician of the 
name of Grieve, employed occasionally at Court, and 
much in the Emperor's confidence. One day the doctor 
gave a dinner to eight or ten of his' countrymen residing 
at St. Petersburg, and did me the honour to include me 
in the party. We had no sooner sat down to dinner, 
when an order came from the Emperor for the ^doctor to 
appear instantly at the palace of St. Michael. The doc- 
tor's carriage was always ready at the door, and he set 
off, taking it for granted that his professional services were 
required in aid of the imperial family. In little more than 
half-an-hour, he returned to his party with a smiling coun- 
tenance, telling them that he found the Emperor alone, 
walking about in the Salle de Malthe. His Majesty took 
hold of the doctor's arm in the best humour imaginable, 
said he was happy to learn he had some of his countrymen 
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at dinner, and told the doctor to return home again im- 
mediately and join them at the festive board. This inci- 
dent may appear too insignificant to be noticed ; but it is 
very characteristic. 

The Emperor was rather a short man, hardy, robust, 
and muscular; he had a gloomy, inanimate aspect, his 
voice was hollow and hoarse, and his words delivered with 
a slow utterance, and a deep tone, as if they had proceeded 
through the winding sinuosities of a cavern. On the pa- 
rade, reviewing his guards, he was seen at his favourite 
pastime, dressed in a green uniform and star ; he wore an 
enormous cocked hat, ornamented with broad gold lace 
and white feathers ; immense gloves in the Prussian fa- 
shion, which came half way up his arms; and, with a 
short stick or cane, he beat time to the music with all mi- 
litary correctness. The whole body of troops collected 
around him were divided between hope and fear, and 
waited with anxiety till the parade was over, when either 
the sun of imperial favour shone forth, or it was over- 
spread with clouds and darkness. 

Let us now look into the interior of the palace, and see 
Paul in the midst of his domestic circle : here^ where he 
had no person to suspect, no enemies to apprehend, he 
was kind to all around him, enjoyed conversation and 
anecdote, and had himself a happy talent for narration 
and the use of proverbs, which he frequently applied with 
singular felicity and great effect. His attentions to, and 
affection for the Empress and his family, were most stri- 
king and exemplary. Whenever he met any of them, his 
countenance brightened; and in their society he found 
those happy moments, and that relaxation from the cares 
and troubles of his high station, which he looked for in 
vain elsewhere. Here^ no false friends, no dissembling 
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traitors, no wily courtiers passed in review before him, 
like hideous phantoms, to trouble his affirighted senses ; 
his heart expanded, and for a while he was happy. His 
affection and love for his children could not be surpassed ; 
and no family in Europe were better educated. In this 
part of the Emperor's character he is entitled to every 
eulogium we can possibly bestow upon him ; and may we 
not be permitted to conclude, that if his outset in life had 
not been embittered by disappointment, ,and his temper 
irritated by indifference, neglect, and injustice, he might, 
in the possession of the eminent virtues just mentioned, 
have acted a very different part, and handed down a name 
to posterity less open to the shafts of calumny and the as- 
persions of malevolence ? 

It is not for a moment to be imagined, that the unfor- 
tunate turn in the politics of the Russian cabinet towards 
the close of his short reign originated entirely with him. 
He was surrounded by artful and designing men, who 
filled his perturbed imagination with groundless fears and 
gloomy apprehensions, and urged him on to those fatal 
measures which accelerated his downfall, and proved the 
indirect cause of his death. It is but too evident that this 
unfortunate prince was easily influenced ; and that what- 
ever systems or plans he pursued, he conscientiously be- 
lieved them to be right. Can those men who deliberately 
convened to effect his overthrow, lay their hands on their 
hearts and say that the fatal deed they were about to per- 
petrate they believed in their conscience to be mdupema-- 
hie for the safety of the empire ? Men, too, some of whom 
had received the most distinguished marks of their mas- 
ter's favour, and one of whom enjoyed his entire confi- 
dence. This select band, all of the first nobility as to rank 
and dignity, ascended the stairs of the palace of St. Mi* 
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chael in the early part of the night, entered the Emperor's 
apartment, — and, next morning, ^hen the sun appeared 
above the horizon, the Imperial Eagle ^as seen lowered 
on the flag-staff. 

Little more than twenty-four hours afterwards, the 
public generally, and I among the number, were admitted 
to view the mangled person of the Emperor. My readers 
may imagine with what feelings I surveyed this dreadful 
spectacle. For several years before the close of Catha- 
rine's reign the discipline of the army had considerably 
relaxed, and the service been materially injured by the 
inactivity in which it was suffered to languish, and by the 
idle, indolent, and dissipated habits of the officers. Du- 
ring this state of things Paul I. ascended the throne. 
Whatever may be thought of the general character of this 
prince, and the events which took place during his short 
reign, no one can possibly deny that he had the whole 
merit of reestablishing the discipline of the army, and to 
the last day of his life he never ceased to bestow upon it 
the most anxious attention, and to heap honours, graces, 
and favours, without number, on the officers and men. No 
day passed over without his exercising and reviewing his 
troops in person, — no extremity of heat or cold deterred 
him from attending this his favourite pastime, and no ex- 
pense was spared by him which could contribute to the 
health or comfort of the soldiers. He frequently, after 
reviewing his guards, ordered to each private soldier a 
silver ruble ; and large houses were constructed in several 
parts of the capital, where they could go through their 
exercise under cover, and be protected in rainy weather, 
as well as from the severity of the cold, and yet, on 
that fatal night, when a deed was perpetrated within the 
walls of the palace, of a nature to move the very stones 
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of which it was constructed, part of the Semenavski guards 
(of which regiment Paul was the chief, and who were on 
duty near it) admitted the conspirators, and not one sword 
flew from its scabbard to defend their benefactor and their 
friend I ! I 

On the day when the horrid deed was perpetrated I 
met Prince Zubov and Coimt Benningsen, two of the 
principal promoters of it, walking arm in arm in full uni- 
form, and in deep conversation. Little did I suspect, at 
the time, what a few hours would produce on the Empe- 
ror's destiny, over whose head at that moment a sword 
was suspended, like that of Damocles, held by a hair. 

With the next shifting of the scenes Alexander I. ap- 
peared on the front of the stage ; — young, handsome, un- 
assuming, and affable. The gloom and darkness produ- 
ced by the preceding events gradually cleared away, and 
new objects presented themselves to gladden and to cheer 
all those who had witnessed the scenes of the former reign. 
Round hats and topped boots were drawn out of their 
hiding-places, and ranged uncontrolled through the streets 
of the capital: every body now was eager to meet the 
Emperor, and all ranks and descriptions of people passed 
to and fro unmolested. Alexander, immediately after the 
death of bis father, appeared before all the guards and 
other troops in the capital, drawn out in an immense line 
to receive him. He walked gently along the ranks, fol- 
lowed by his staff, and was greeted with loud acclama- 
tions. He was attended by the principal participators in 
the horrid tragedy, just noticed, all in full uniform. Ot 
thb singular scene I was also a witness. Like his father, 
be attended the parade regularly every morning, after 
which he always took a ride, and that constantly alone : 
he dressed on every occasion in a green uniform and star. 
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In these instances he followed the footsteps of Paul, but 
m no other. During the summer months he generally 
rode through the streets of the capital, or drove about in 
a plain chaise and four. In the winter he drove rapidly 
in a double sledge. He was remarkably fond of horses, 
and particular as to his coachman and postillion, who were 
generally handsome men, and always in the Russian na- 
tional dress. 

The Emperor exacted no attentions from those who 
were passing ; on the contrary, he seemed to avoid and 
shun them : in fact, his appearance was more that of a 
private gentleman than of a sovereign prince, and those 
only who knew his person could distinguish him. He rose 
very early, and was of active, regular habits. Immediately 
after his accession, Alexander introduced the greatest or- 
der and economy in every branch of his domestic concerns, 
dismissed a number of servants he deemed superfluous, 
and showed very early a taste for privacy and retirement, 
as well as a predilection for quiet evening parties, where 
he could lay aside the sovereign and hear the little chit- 
chat of the capital. Favouritism was banished from hb 
Court ; no person was supposed to have any influence over 
him : he wished the world to know, that although he ruled 
with a gentle hand it was that of a master. The general 
expression of his countenance had much of the Empress 
Catharine, — ^mild, benevolent, humane. 

About two years after his accession, when all the sym- 
pathizing feelings of the youthful heart were in full action, 
he was driving through a remote and unfrequented part of 
his Polish dominions. Proceeding along the banks of one 
of the rivers, he saw, at a considerable distance, a loaded 
boat or bark overset, and the men which were in it carried 
away by the stream. He ordered his coachman to drive 
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as fast as possible, with a view to save their lives : one of 
these poor creatures was thrown ashore senseless, and to 
all appearance dead, at the moment the Emperor's carriage 
drew up. Alexander jumped out, got hold of the body, 
placed it as well as he could, and began gently to rub the 
neck and breast with his handkerchief. His medical at- 
tendant, Sir James Wylie, who was at some distance, and 
who related to me these particulars a few days afterwards, 
came up when the Emperor was employed in his humane 
endeavours, and seeing that his Majesty was following the 
best method to restore animation, he did not interfere, 
wishing that his sovereign should have the merit exclusively 
to himself. In a few minutes the poor drenched creature 
opened his eyes, and found himself in the arms of the Em- 
peror. This amiable prince, quite overpowered by his 
feelings, burst into tears, and exclaimed with rapture to 
those around him, ^' Ah I this is the happiest moment of 
my life." 

He was educated by Laharpe, a Swiss, who early in- 
stUled into his mind liberal and just views, rather upon 
republican principles ; and it is evident he appeared more 
desirous of being looked upon as the first citizen among 
his people, than a despotic sovereign ruling over them with 
stern authority. The bodily fatigue he underwent was 
truly astonishing. His great pleasure was travelling from 
one place to another with extraordinary rapidity. It was 
in this restless spirit, when visiting the southern part of 
the empire, he was seized with a complaint which brought 
on his dissolution. Prince Yolchonsky, who did me the 
honour to inform me verbally of various particulars con- 
nected with thb event, was appointed to convey the Em- 
peror's remains to St, Petersburg, where they were de- 
posited in the church of the castle by the side of his illus- 
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trious ancestors. The reign of Alexander I., in as far as 
regards military affairs^ was a most memorable one. The 
first use he made of the army, left to him by his father in 
the highest state of order and discipline, was to detach a 
considerable force to assist the Emperor of Austria against 
the French army under Buonaparte. This measure was 
extremely unpopular in Russia^ owmg to a kind of mutual 
jealousy and distrust which subsisted between Russia and 
Austria at the time. The battle of Austerlitz took place, 
and proved fatal to both parties. The Emperor returned 
to St. Petersburg with the greatest expedition, filled with 
chagrin and disappointment at the immense losses his ar- 
mies had sustained, and their having suffered privations 
for want of provisions which he could not possibly have anti- 
cipated. In this struggle his brave troops lost none of their 
reputation, since they were placed under circumstances 
from which their wonted coolness and characteristic bra^ 
very could not extricate them. It must be remembered 
that this was an offensive measure on the part of Alexander, 
and therefore did not meet with that cordial support and 
concurrence of his subjects which he would otherwise have 
obtained. * Some time after, Buonaparte proceeded with 
his army to the frontiers of Russia in Polish Prussia, with 
a view to invade Alexander's dominions in that quarter. 
Thei^ the war on the part of Russia became national, and 
the Russians had themselves alone to trust to. What was 
the result ? Never were two battles better contested than 
those of Eylau and Friedland, although in the end Alex- 
ander was overpowered by numbers, and in a manner com- 
pelled to sign the peace of Tilsit. The guards, who had 
greatly distinguished themselves on both occasions, were 
marched back to St. Petersburg, and passed through the 
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capital, where I saw them, in gloomy procession, with Sa- 
vary, Duke of Rovigo, at the heels of the Emperor. 

This triumph of France was of short duration, and from 
that moment the Russian cabinet took the most effective 
measures possible to recruit the army, by filling up the 
ranks which had been broken, and in silently preparing 
for that great contest which they saw was unavoidable, 
and on the issue of which the safety of Russia and of Con- 
tinental Europe itself depended. While these mighty 
preparations were going on, the Emperor made all the 
concessions he could, consistent with his honour and dig- 
nity, and evinced every disposition to remain at peace with 
France ; but Buonaparte, intoxicated with his past victo- 
ries, thought he could compel the Emperor to close with 
the most humiUating and degrading proposals. In this he 
was mistaken, and both parties prepared for war. When 
hostilities broke out, Buonaparte passed the Russian 
frontiers, and the war again assumed a defensive and na- 
tional character. Every sacrifice was cheerfully made, and 
every nerve was strained to defend the honour of the 
country. The Russians, still smarting under the disasters 
of the former peace, seized with ardour the opportunity 
now offered them of effacing the remembrance of past de- 
feats. All ranks and descriptions of people came forward 
with an enthusiasm never before witnessed, and the stain 
upon the national honour, which the peace of Tilsit had 
left, was now to be wiped away, the Emperor, having de- 
clared he would enter into no negociations with the in- 
vaders, as long as the French army remained within the 
Russian frontiers. The battle of Smolensko was the 
prelude to all the sacrifices the Russians were disposed to 
make. The whole country was devastated in the face of 
the invading army ; next, but far superior in point of mag- 
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nitude, was the dreadful conflict at Borodino, which would 
have convinced any man but Buonaparte, that endeavour- 
ing to force a peace upon such a people, and under such 
circumstances, was totally out of the question : he per- 
sisted in his plan of subjugation to no purpose. The re- 
sult of this memorable campaign is too well known for us 
to enter into any minute details on the subject. 

I remember, when a lad, sauntering in the imperial gar- 
dens at Tsarskoeseh. I was met by the two young princes, 
Alexander and Constantino, accompanied by their nurses, 
who I believe were English. The eldest child who was 
from six to seven years of age, came running up to me 
without the least hesitation, and said to me in the Russian 
language, " what is your name ?" On receiving my answer 
he held up his little hand for me to kiss ; his brother Con- 
stantino immediately followed his example. 

Having stated when I saw the Emperor Alexander for 
ihe first time, which I shall ever consider as a remarkable 
period in my life, I have merely to add, that the last was 
in 1814. That illustrious sovereign then visited London, 
after having so powerfully contributed, by his own perso- 
nal valour and example, as well as through the instrumen- 
tality of his brave armies, to crush the oppressor of nations, 
and restore tranquillity to Europe. His laudable desire 
for information on every point likely to be useful in pro- 
moting the prosperity and advancement of science in Rus- 
sia, was most conspicuous during the short period he was 
in London, and his activity early in the day, while the 
fashionable world at the west end of the town were in the 
arms of Morpheus, was become quite proverbial. I hap- 
pened one morning to be taking a walk before eight 
o'clock, in the city, where I then resided. On reaching the 
Mansion-house, I discovered him on horseback, attended 
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by a single servant, taking a front view of that buikiing. 
Even in the city, at an hour comparatively early, there 
virere few people in the streets ; and as of course the Em* 
peror could know none of them, I took my stand close to 
his horse's head, that I might behold at my leisure that 
good natured and benign countenance, which at different 
periods of my life I had so often admired. It has fre* 
quently occurred to me since, what would that great 
Prince have thought, if I had addressed him in the Rus* 
sian language, and remembered him of my having had the 
happiness of kissing his hand thirty years before. 

Nicholas I. ascended the throne under circumstances 
peculiarly difficult and embarrassing. The causes which 
occasioned them are partly to be traced to the year 1814, 
when so large a portion of the army were at Paris, where 
they got into habits of idleness and dissipation, and imbi- 
bed new ideas very foreign to those they had been accus- 
tomed to at home, and dangerous to the existence of strict 
military discipline and the stem authority of a despotic 
jsovereign. These feelings had been allowed gradually to 
germinate and to ripen in the breasts of the officers and 
men ; and, at the accession of the present Emperor, a 
pretext was afforded them of breaking out into open mu- 
tiny and rebellion. On receiving accounts of the death 
of his predecessor, Nicholas caused his brother Constan- 
tine, (then at Warsaw, and who was next in line of suc- 
cession,) to be proclaimed Emperor of all the Russias ; 
which was done accordingly, and the oath of allegiance 
taken to him by all classes of the people — although Nicho- 
las must have been aware, that at that, very moment a do- 
cument was in existence, and which had long been deposit- 
ed in the Senate, drawn up with the joint concurrence 
of Alexander and Constantine, whereby the latter renoun- 
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ced every right to the crown, and declared his non-accep- 
tance of the reins of government, under any circumstan- 
ces that might occur. In such a state of things, had the 
present Emperor given immediate publicity to this docu- 
ment, and then proclaimed himself the successor of Alex- 
ander, it is more than probable the mutinous regiments 
would not have dared to declare themselves in favour of 
Constantine ; and which they were in some measure jus- 
tified in doing, having taken the oath of allegiance to Azm, 
in common with the other classes of the community. Thus 
at least they had a pretext afforded them of opposing the 
accession of Nicholas, while, as they thought, the lawful 
heir to the crown was alive. On the ^fth December 
1825, the insurrection broke out at St. Petersburg. On 
that day, about twelve o'clock, the Moscow grenadiers ap- 
peared in a state of mutiny, in full uniform, with their 
arms, accoutrements, and colours, and formed in a hollow 
square in the centre of the capital, refusing to acknowledge 
any sovereign but Constantine ; and with their first fire 
of musketry they killed Count Miloradovitch, the military 
governor. About three o'clock Government had collect- 
ed most of the regiments of horse, foot, and artillery, that 
could be depended upon, round the mutinous, who were 
joined by part of two other regiments, and gradually closed 
in upon them. During the day every eflfort had been 
made to induce them to return to their duty, but in vain ; 
and the rebellious conduct of the mob rendered decisive 
measures inevitable. The Emperor offered them a free 
pardon ; but, instead of accepting it, they attacked the 
officer who came to treat with them, and the Emperor 
(who was on the ground the whole time) was reduced to 
the last alternative. At four o'clock the first cannon 
opened upon them, accompanied with musketry, and the 
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cavalry scoured the streets in all directions ; from 1000 to 
1500 of the mutineers were killed, and the remainder took 
the oath of allegiance. As to the officers, and others of 
a higher class, who took part in this rebellion, in which 
several Poles were implicated, they seem to have been ill 
qualified for the attainment of the object they had in view ; 
which was nothing less than the assassination of the im- 
perial family, the slaughter of all the foreigners resident 
in St. Petersburg, the plunder of the capital, a complete 
oveithrow of the Government, and establishing a consti- 
tution on liberal principles in its place : without means, 
without a plan properly organized, and, above all, without 
a bead to superintend and to direct it, the whole scheme 
failed, and must have fallen as a matter of course. Let 
it not be supposed, however, that the spirit is extinct which 
was thus manifested ; — we live in times of innovation and 
of change, and it will require all the vigilance and firmness, 
and even severity, of the present Emperor, to direct the 
great empire of which he is the head. The brilliant suc- 
cesses of his armies in the first campaign against the Turks, 
and his extreme moderation at the conclusion of the peace, 
and on a late occasion^ entitle him to the respect of all his 
contemporaries : and it is much to be desired, that the 
Russian people may know how to value aud to appreciate 
his exemplary conduct and amiable qualities in private 
life, which, if they are not the best security of his throne, 
are at least a source of unmingled comfort and consolation 
to himself, amidst the cares necessarily attendant on his 
exalted station, and the malevolent aspersions of those 
who judge of his actions from afar, who are ignorant of his 
merit, or envious of his rising fame. As to the extremely 
di£Scult situation, in which the Emperor was placed, by the 
events I have just been alluding to, there can be no doubt 
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whatever, he was actuated by the most pure and benevo- 
lent intentions. How far the disastrous results might 
have been avoided, (which I am sure no one deplored 
more than himself,) must be left to that illustrious prince 
now to determine. 

The Emperor, with that kindly and affectionate feeling 
which characterizes and unites the imperial family, has 
raised a splendid monument to the memory of his late 
brother, called the Alexandrian Column, destined to per- 
petuate the virtues of that amiable prince, as well as to 
serve as a memorial to future ages of the fortitude he 
manifested in the hour of danger, when his country was 
threatened by a daring and unprincipled invader. 

This splendid pillar is most admirably situated in the 
centre of a large open space, immediately in front and to 
the south of the winter palace, having, in the back-ground, 
the elegant buildings belonging to the Etdt Major, in the 
form of a crescent. These objects, taken as a whole, are 
unquestionably the grandest display of architectural beauty 
and design in Europe. 

It is not easy to obtain exact information regarding the 
weight, dunensions, &c. of the Alexandrian Column, as 
the accounts published on the subject are at variance. 
According to the advices I have received from a particu- 
lar friend, long resident on the spot, the weight of the pil- 
lar is 714 tons, its length 84 feet 8| inches; diameter at 
the base, 1 1 feet 5 inches ; at the capital, 10 feet 3 inches, 
and is surmounted by a cupola and figure of an angel in 
brass ; the whole was brought from Finland, on the deck 
of a vessel constructed for the purpose. 

These and other objects in connexion with them, the 
colossal scale upon which the city in general is constructed, 
the beauty of the river running through the centre of it, 
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and ramifying over the whole, for the general comfort and 
convenience of the inhabitants, look somewhat like ro- 
mance, and appear the effect of magic — one would almost 
imagine a race of giants had sprung up at the beginning 
of the last century, who, from the magnitude and boldness 
of their designs, were determined to outvie all the nations 
of Europe. One thing is certain, that no European capi- 
tal, for general effect, and for the novelty of its features 
as a whole, can in the most remote degree be compared 
to St. Petersburg. Even imperial Rome itself, with all 
her modem palaces, is a pigmy compared to it ; but, alas ! 
the great Colossus of the North, frowning, as it were, 
with a kind of conscious greatness over surrounding na- 
tions, contains already within itself the seeds of its own 
downfall. The hand of time is at work, silently under- 
mining what the pride of man has raised up, and, Uke the 
monuments of Rome*s former greatness, will in its turn 
ci'umble into dust. 

About half a mile in a direct line westward, and on a 
piece of ground even more open and extensive than the 
one I have described, is the equestrian statue of Peter the 
Great. I saw it when it was finished and first exposed to 
public view, in the summer of 1782. The founder of his 
country's greatness is represented looking round upon the 
grandeur and magnificence of his favourite city, and ex- 
tending his right hand towards the Imperial Academy, in 
the attitude of command, as if to dispel the clouds of ig- 
norance and superstition, and to hold out the torch of light 
and science to future generations. The ceremony of ex- 
posing the monument to public view was in every respect 
highly impressive and allegorical. The Empress sailed 
down from the palace in her state barge, landed at a short 
distance from the statue, and proceeded to the senate on 
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foot, where she seated herself in the centre of the balcony, 
surrounded by her Court. On such an occasion, it will 
readily be believed, when I say, that, with the exception 
of the sick, aged, and infirm, and children unable to com- 
prehend such a spectacle, all the inhabitants of Petersburg 
were present, including the troops in the capital ; at this 
moment the statue was still hid from public view by a 
wooden scaffolding, which surrounded it on all sides, up-^ 
held from within by machinery. The Empreds gave the 
signal. The scaffolding fell down in an instant, without 
the appearance of human agency ; tiie air was rent with 
the acclamations of the vast assemblage, and the thunder 
of artillery proclaimed an event for ever memorable in the 
annals of the empire. The stone upon which the horse is 
placed is an enormous rock of mixed granite, found at 
Lachta, in Curelia, composed of white and coloured quartz, 
white and red feldspar, black and white mica, with here 
and there a mixture of schorl; its anginal weight was 
about 1200 tons, which Falconnet, the artist, very injudi- 
ciously cut and carved down to its present reduced dimen- 
sions. What a sublime idea it would have been had he 
placed the statue on the stone as it was originsdly found, 
with all its rugged surface, and how emblematical of the 
great epoch it was intended to immortalize ! I ! 

On approaching the conclusion of my observations on 
Russia, I would say a few words of the nation at large, 
among whom I have lived so many years, and of whose 
kindness and hospitality I shall ever retain the most plea- 
sing and grateful recollection. 

The Russians are generally a handsome, well-formed 
race of people, of docile, tractable dispositions, naturally 
eager to receive new impressions, and they adopt the opi- 
nions and habits of other nations with astontshing facility 
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— ^perhaps too indiscriminately, and without suiBciently 
weighing the consequences that may result from it — ^their 
mode of living is simple and uniform — the warm and cold 
bath, which they take regularly every week, strengthens 
and invigorates them, and prepares them for their national 
games and amusements which they are very fond of, al- 
though they are averse to any exercise as such^ and total 
strangers to great bodily exertion unless compelled to un- 
dergo it, when they prove themselves able for the task. 
Their apprehension is quick, their obedience to their su- 
periors universal, and its propriety or expediency never 
held in question — their awe and respect for the sovereign 
unbounded — their attachment to their country, whenever 
it is put to the test, is manifest to the most common ob- 
server. 

We have seen their armies strike into the heart of Eu- 
rope, spreading the work of devastation to the confines of 
France, undergoing privations and meeting dangers which 
would have appalled the most hardy veterans, and all this 
with their natural flexibility, and resigning themselves 
without a complaint or a murmur to the commands of their 
superiors, which they consider at all times sacred. When 
enjoying the blessings of peace in their native home, their 
good nature is conspicuous in all their actions — their de- 
portment free and unembarrassed, and they approach one 
another with a degree of candour and deference strikingly 
demonstrative of their natural feelings. They possess an 
extraordinary turn for imitation and mimicry, and are not 
so careful in adopting what is praiseworthy in others, as 
they are prone to attach themselves to vain and frivolous 
pursuits ; they are remarkably plodding, industrious, and 
indefatigable in their endeavours to acquire wealth, but it 
is upon a small and contracted scale ; they are yet stran- 
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gers to every other mode of becoming independent, and 
keep back more from timidity than from principle. The 
Russians are remarkably kind and hospitable to strangers, 
and this is the more observable the farther we advance 
into the interior of the empire. Charity is also one of 
their most striking virtues, and yet there is no capital in 
Europe where there are fewer beggars than at St. Peters- 
burg. They are generally, (I mean the great body of the 
people) economical and parsimonious, and often, after 
years of labour and industry, bury the money they have 
acquired under ground, from a dread that their masters 
may one day or other deprive them of it. Their diet is 
plain and simple — rye-bread, cabbage, grits, vegetables, 
fish, seldom butcher-meat, and their desert consists of 
onions, cucumbers, or a handful of nuts ; they then drink 
their kvas^ sing their song, and are contented. By nature 
they are the most cheerful people imaginable, and are 
often led to excess in drinking, though rather than drink 
alone, they take a friend with them, even if they should 
pay his share of the reckoning. It has been often re- 
marked, that drunkenness is one of their most prominent 
vices — this I acknowledge to be just ; but it must be ad- 
mitted also, that all the eastern nations, as well as every 
people in a kind of half civilized state, living in rude cli- 
mates, are universally given to strong liquors — to assert, 
therefore, that the Russians are more particularly addict- 
ed to this vice than those other nations is unjust and un- 
founded. They are a good deal given to low cunning and 
petty theft, but they have no adepts in the trade as in 
London, and no regular-bred pickpockets who are nursed 
in all the arts of deception and dexterity. 

The national music, particularly the adagio^ is, like the 
Scotch, full of simple melody ; but it has a certain affect- 
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ing wQdness, quite peculiar to itself — ^the strains are ge- 
nerally few ; they admit, however, of beautiful variations, 
which is acknowledged and proved practically by the most 
eminent Italian and German composers. The words of 
their songs have little meaning, and no imagery — nothing 
to please the imagination, or engage the passions — ^they 
generally turn upon a dry uninteresting narrative, or con- 
sist of a conversation between one person and another. 
The people are naturally musical, and remarkably fond of 
music, and although the words of their songs are as artless 
as the melody is simple, they have a most correct ear, and 
never stumble on a false note. 

Nothing has contributed so much to form the taste of 
all classes of society as the stage. The direction of the 
Theatres is under the Crown, which appoints a superin- 
tendent or manager over the whole, whose duty it becomes 
to regulate every thing connected with this department — 
such as to engage proper performers, paying them ade- 
quate salaries, &c. and no dramatic representation is al- 
lowed to begin witiiout his being present, or a permission 
being sent by his deputy ; this situation is generally filled 
by a nobleman of the first rank and distinction. There 
are performances in the Russian, French, German, and 
Italian languages, and no expense is spared to render 
them as complete as possible. The Russian drama has 
by no means made that progress which one would be apt 
to expect from their extraordinary talent for imitation. 
This is solely owing to the want of encouragement given 
to the performers by the nobility and higher classes of 
society, who give a decided preference to the French and 
Italian stage. I confess, I think this is infinitely to be 
regretted, not only on account of the natural turn the 
Russians have for comedy, but also of the great advan- 
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tage their language possesses in point of energy and 
beauty of expression. Although the Russian stage is so 
much neglected, and almost deserted by the higher classes 
of society, it is well attended by the middling and lower 
ranks, who take great delight in this kind of pastime, and 
they hare produced several excellent operas quite nation- 
al, which possess infinite merit, and afford great entertain- 
ment. Their ballets are, of all the public exhibitions pro- 
duced at St. Petersburg, the most congenial to the taste, 
spirit, and talents of the natives, and brought to the high- 
est perfection. It is difficult to say, whether the dancing, 
music, or the decorations are the most complete of their 
kind ; the whole is admirable, and generally founded either 
on the heathen mythology, or taken from the Greek and 
Roman history, thus combinmg instruction with amuse- 
ment. 

The great object of the people is present enjoyment, 
and with thaty limited and circumscribed as it may be 
thought by others, they are contented. If a thought of 
care comes across their mind for a moment, they take up 
the Balalaika^ or join in good fellowship over a song, a 
dance, chess, or cards. Thus, the moments glide away 
in a harmless and innocent manner, and they wish for no 
change, because they feel themselves happy without it. 
No people can be more attentive, submissive, and tract- 
able. They are sensible of any acts of kindness bestowed 
upon them, and these feelings are manifest in a peculiar 
manner among the vassals of the rich and powerful nobi* 
lity, who have a great number of dependants, whose good 
will they conciliate by humane and beneficent actions. 
They always bring forward their good mastery who does 
this, and that, and the other, for them. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that these docile people sometimes be- 
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long to masters who ha^e lost their fortunes by extravap- 
gance or gambling, and try to keep up appearances by 
appropriating to their own use the talents of their slaves, 
and depriving them of the fruits of their industry. This, 
certainly, is a very hard case ; but it is by no means com- 
mon, and for the very obvious reason, that nothing tends 
so much to render a nobleman powerful as the active and 
industrious pursuits of his dependants, and it becomes his 
interest to encourage and protect those promising charac- 
ters whenever they appear. The attachment then be- 
comes reciprocal, and is founded upon mutual advantages. 
The wealth accumulated by some of the nobility, who are 
careful in the management of their affairs, is immense. 
We frequently see them in possession of from ten to fifty 
thousand peasants, who can be brought forward in their 
individual capacity, to be employed with effect ; and there 
is hardly a situation to which their talents may not be ap- 
plied. All that is required is to encourage, to protect, 
and to foster dispositions so serviceable and so useful, 
and to direct them in a proper manner. How much is 
still to be effected in that great empire ! What fields to 
cultivate — ^what wastes to drain and to improve — what a 
vast theatre for the natural ingenuity of the people to act 
upon I And all this is a soil they are strongly attached to. 
I have seen these people in other countries, living in a 
gfeatly better and more comfortable style than in their 
own. They acknowledge this — they are thankful- for it ; 
but still they prefer their own country, although their 
condition in the state is a degraded one, and their pro- 
perty at the mercy of their master. Let any person travel 
into the interior, and see the plain, uncontaminated Rus- 
sian living quietly and peaceably in his village, enjoying 
all the comforts his station affords — ^resigned, contented 
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and happy. The native will make him a low bow, think 
himself highly honoured by the visit, and will lay before 
the stranger, with a kind and hospitable hand, aU he has 
to give. 

I trust, from the rapid view I have taken of the Russian 
nation, founded on long experience and constant observa. 
tion, I have demonstrated that they are a very interesting 
people, mild, gentle, and inoffensive in their general cha- 
racter, and advancing, with a very quick step, in their 
progress towards civUization, wealth, and refinement. 
When we consider that a century has hardly elapsed since 
this sudden change has begun to be in full operation, it 
will excite our astonishment in no small degree, and lead 
us to consider their political march and existence in the 
general affairs of Europe of more importance than per- 
haps we had hitherto attached to them. With the nature 
of their government, constructed upon aristocracy and 
despotism — with a power hanging over their heads of the 
most overwhelming kind, threatening the security of their 
property, and dangerous to their personal liberty — ^with 
laws, however good in theory, almost a nullity in practice, 
and affording little or no protection to the lower orders of 
the State, they are satisfied, and are never heard to utter 
a murmur or a complaint against the existing order of 
things. Much as it may be desirable to improve their 
condition, it is a work which should be begun with a care- 
ful, almost with a trembling hand. The first step is to 
cultivate the arts of peace — the next, to improve the 
people in the knowledge of political economy in all its 
branches. A Russian is like a block of marble in the 
hands of an able sculptor. He can be formed into a mo- 
del with care, attention, and talent, but becomes dan- 
gerous in those of an unskilful artist. The higher classes 
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of society have sbewn, in a striking manner, their prone- 
ness to adopt every thing that is new, and fashion them- 
selves after what they see in other coimtries. I believe 
that this turn for imitation might be employed to much 
better purpose, and it would be for the advantage of 
Russia at large, if they would bestow their attention on 
less insignificant and frivolous objects. If the people are 
to be new modelled after the existing laws and manners 
of the most refined nations in the European common- 
wealth, let them be careful in selecting what is useful, 
and studiously avoid the vices which are too apt to intrude 
themselves, with all their powerful attractions, and to in- 
fluence a people so easily acted upon as the Russians. 

Notwithstanding all the changes that have taken place 
amongst them within this century past, there is still some- 
thing so very particular, and so exclusively national^ at- 
tached to the nature of the government, as well as to every 
individual in the country, that I think it will long remain 
as a peculiar and very marked characteristic. It is their 
extraordinary love of authority and power ; and this feel- 
ing does not exist solely with the government itself, and 
the higher authorities acting immediately under it, but per- 
vades all ranks in the service ; thus forming an immense 
chain, the intermediate links of which tend more and more 
to strengthen and uphold the whole system. A soldier, 
when be is drawn into the service, begips to consider him- 
self from that moment a man of some consequ^ice as hav- 
ing the hondur to serve the Emperor. When promoted to 
the rank of a sergeant, he tosses his cane about with an 
air of authority, and takes care to let those know, whom 
he has left behind, that they have the honour to obey Atm, 
— this is the first step in the scale of despotic power, which 
rises in regular gradation till it reaches the throne. In the 
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civil as well as in &e military service, the first step passed, 
the road of ambition is laid open, and the individual be* 
gins to pay his court incessantly to those above him-^— 
prayers, entreaties, servility of every kind is Employed, 
and, when he advances a step farther, he never loses sight 
of that submission and obseqnioufflsess till he attains the 
highest honours in the State. Every individual in the ser^ 
vice has a kind of little court of their own, where they re^ 
eeive the homage and obedience of those around them, 
and, as they advance, they never fail to show that sense 
of superiority which their rank entitles them to display. 
From this view there is a kind of servile, despotic feeling 
pervading every individual in the service. They are ac- 
customed to show it. They have come forwards and pro- 
spered under it — it is become natural to them. Thus, 
every person is a kind of sovereign in his own sphere, and 
interested in the support of that form of government under 
which he has prospered, and in whose service he looks for- 
ward to still greater distinction. In other countries great 
talents, or a high character for rectitude of conduct opens 
the way to preferment. In Russia these may do very well 
in a secondary point of view, but they are not the essential, 
A man must have rank in Russia, or he is nobody. Even 
the most reputable merchants, eminent either in character, 
or in great wealth and extent of dealings, are looked down 
upon if they have no rank. When we take all this into 
consideration, and add the immense patronage the sove- 
reign has in the distribution of orders of knighthood, and 
the conferment of places under government, we shall be 
convinced of the wonderful strength of this system, and 
that it is held together not only by the head who directs 
the whole, but that all its constituent and component parts 
are constantly acting and assisting in its preservation^ 
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By this means, the power of the sovereign b felt at the 
remotest comers of the empire — ^his word is sacred — ^his 
power undisputed — and his authority acknowledged over 
all, and obeyed with the most profound submission. The 
imperial mandate is given, and flies along with the swiftness 
of thought over the whole extent of his dominions. What 
a barrier agamst the operation of new opinions I What an 
obstacle opposed to the schemes of reform and innovation I 
This immense machine is so organized that all the different 
parts of it are dependent upon, and closely incorporated 
with each other. There is over all a degree of vigilance 
and mutual co-operation which tends to strengthen and 
consolidate the whole system, and all this conspires to one 
and the same end. 

I have already endeavoured to prove that the Russians 
are a happy and contented people, ignorant of, as well as 
indifferent about any speculative changes for the improve- 
ment of their condition ; but, admitting that it were other- 
wise, how are men, unable to read and write, to form any 
kind of plan for mutual co-operation ? How are the in- 
habitants of villages to meet which are sometimes three or 
four hundred miles from each other ? How is it possible 
to evade the vigilance of the civil and military authorities 
scattered over the empire, in every city, town, and village ? 
On the other hand, the war of 1812 has demonstrated be- 
yond all doubt the attachment of the people to their na- 
tive country. This we have witnessed in a thousand other 
instances, and I am confident that, at the present moment, 
any attempt to disturb the existing order of things, either 
by force of arms from without, or by revolutionary pro- 
jects from within, would be vain and futile, — ^much, if not 
every thing must be left to the operation of time and cir- 
cumstances. 
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Ages must pass away before the nation can arrive at iti^ 
grand climacteric. 

The Emperor has eyinced every disposition to ameliorate 
the condition of the people — ^his views are evidently founded 
on the best intentions, and dictated by the purest benevo* 
lence ; but before he proceeds in the career of innovation 
and of change, let him study profoundly the character of 
the people, and beware of laying the axe at the root of the 
tree in order at once to reach the fruit ; his wisest policy 
is to lop and prune the branches — they will then bear a 
luxuriant blossom and produce fruit in abundance. 

In my foregoing observations on Russia, drawn up with 
all the regard to truth and frankness which, as a historian, 
I am bound, by every principle of honour, fearlessly to 
demonstrate, I have evinced my entire confidence in the 
good feeling, penetration and discernment, of the great 
.prince now ruling over this vast empire. His own per- 
sonal courage evinced on so many occasions, founded on 
a consciousness of the rectitude of his intentions in en- 
deavouring to promote the welfare and happiness of his 
subjects, will, I trust, induce him to do justice to the 
motives which have guided my pen. In his experience 
of the cares of government, I have no doubt, in his heart, 
he prefers the language of candour and truth, at all times 
useful, to that of fulsome praise and flattery, which de- 
grades and betrays the object on whom it is bestowed. 

The whole of that district of country which lines the 
northern shores of the Gulf of Finland was, before the 
last peace between Russia and Sweden, divided into two 
parts, the river Kymen which falls into the Gulf forming 
the line of demarcation ; — that part of Finland to the west 
of the Kymen, as far as the Gulf of Bothnia, then be- 
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longed to Sweden, and the whole of the eastern part of it 

to Russia. 

Since the peace, however, the whole of Finland has 
become part of the Russian Empire, and is incorporated 
with the Government of Wyburg. The distance be- 
tween St. Petersburg and Abo b about 640 versts, and 
the road from the capital, as far as Wyburg, sandy, 
dreary, and uninteresting. Wyburg, the capital of the 
Government which bears its name, carries on some trade 
in deals, tar, and timber, but in every other respect is 
unworthy of notice. Farther on, the road and the coun- 
try improve ; and before we reach the Kymen we have 
to pass through Friederickshamn, where there is a garri- 
son and a good many inhabitants, but no foreign trade. 
The road to the west of the Kymen is excellent as far as 
Abo, and the country fertile and variegated in a great 
degree. When this tract belonged to Sweden, it fur- 
nished Stockholm with large supplies of com, and was 
considered one of the richest appendages of the Swedish 

Crown. 

We pass through some pretty little towns, such as 
Louba, Borgo, and Helsingfors. The celebrated fortress 
of Sveaborg lies within a mile of Helsingfors ; and now 
that it is in the possession of the Russians, they will no 
doubt render it perfectly impregnable. 

The accommodation generally all through Finland is 
very bad ; and travellers would do well to have a bed in 
their carriage to be used in case of need, and to have 
moreover some cold provisions, tea and sugar. 

Abo is a bishopric, and contains about 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is a town of great antiquity ; and, in addition 
to a fine cathedral, they have an Academy, which was 
founded by Queen Christina, and formerly very much re- 
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sorted to. Under the Swedish Government, Abo served 
as a place of security for their galley fleet and sea-stores ; 
and its situation, close to the Gulf of Bothnia, is admi- 
rably adapted for that purpose. During my short stay 
there, I received the kindest attentions from the celebra- 
ted Professor Porthan, for whom I had letters of intro- 
duction. The passage across the Gulf at a proper season 
is attended with no difiSculty or danger ; in the winter 
months, however, when the ice either floats about, or is 
in a compact state, according to the weather, it is not 
advisable to attempt it : at all times, the sooner one can 
accomplish this part of the journey the better, as we meet 
with nothing whatever to gratify or to please. I was 
nearly six days upon the water in a decked boat, and 
during the night we approached some of the small islands 
in the Gulf, and lay quietly till we could see our way be- 
fore us the following morning. On entering the bay or 
sound at the bottom of which Stockholm is situated, we 
are struck with the wild appearance of the scenery on 
both sides, consisting of sterile rocks rising from the 
water's edge, decorated with the hardy trees of these in- 
clement latitudes. Before we reach the capital we pass 
a small town and fortification called Laxholm, where the 
custom-house officers inspect the traveller's baggage, and 
hia passport undergoes a strict scrutiny : at last Stock- 
holm opens to our view, situated at the bottom of the bay, 
and rising from the water's edge in a kind of semicircular 
form, with the Royal Palace towering high over every 
other building. From the wildness of the country, and 
the novel appearance of several objects on both sides of 
the bay, our curiosity is excited, and we land with eager- 
ness to become better acquainted with a qquntjry and 
people so strikingly original. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



Honett Sweden 1 



The above short sentence was used by a celebrated pe- 
destrian traveller of the name of Ledyard, who could not 
have expressed himself more strongly, or with greater 
truth, in as far as regards the great body of the people. 
I remember seeing him perambulating the streets of St. 
Petersburg, dressed in a plain jacket like a groom, the 
lightest he could adopt as a pedestrian. He was then on 
his way to Siberia, and afterwards died in Egypt, in the 
service of the African Association. 

As we look around us on the country near Stockholm, 
and indeed in the capital itself, we see the triumph of a 
hardy, persevering, and industrious race of men, over the 
difSculties of a raw, unsettled, cold climate, and the scanty 
and precarious returns of an ungrateful soil. 

There is hardly any vegetation to be seen beyond the 
stunted trees of these wild regions, which defy the whirl- 
wmd and the tempest ; and it is not till we go a little into 
the interior, that we discover here and there some com-. 
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fields, and houses surrounded with garden ground. The 
riches of Sweden consists in its mines, which furnish sil- 
ver, copper, and iron. Their forests supply them with 
wood for ship-building and other purposes ; and the in- 
valuable quahties of their national character teach them 
to husband their scanty resources, and to live happily and 
comfortably under so rude a climate, 

Stockholm, in as far as regards the manners and modes 
of living of the upper classes^ has with some justice been 
called the Paris of Sweden. 

The French themselves cannot possibly speak and un* 
derstand their own language better than the educated 
Swedes do ; and we see in Stockholm, the fashions, forms, 
and usages of high life essentially French. The nobility 
are a numerous class, and from the natural poverty of the 
country, if they live in any style at all, it must be a very 
dependent one. In the interior, when they are retired 
upon their estates, they exercise the laws of hospitality 
as far as their circumstances will admit, and their man- 
ners and conversation are highly polished and instructive : 
they are, however, in any great public transactions, very 
apt to be irtfluenced by the agency of others, and in the 
more important concerns of life not greatly to be depended 
upon. 

As to the simple peasants in their villages, they are 
completely the children of nature, and, although very 
poor, they are contented. Having no artificial wants, 
they enjoy life in a rational and sensible manner, and 
have various little comforts suited to their station, the 
fruits and the reward of industrious labour and good ma- 
nagement. One cannot meet in any part of the globe a 
more moral, religious, or unsuspecting people, and who 
are more deserving of the most implicit confidence. Tra- 

s 
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vellers may leave their trunks or portmanteaus on the 
road all night, and go to bed, in the full assurance that 
they will be found in the morning untouched and imin- 
jured. 

Sunday, the day of rest, is sacredly kept as such. The 
peasantry are seen going to church dressed in their best ; 
and I have more than once, even on the week days, seen 
them assemble round the outside of the building on a sum- 
mer evening, and, at the setting of the glorious sun,, sing- 
ing the praises of their great Creator. Let it not be ima- 
gined that these virtues and feelings extend to the capital 
or large towns. There vices prevail as in every other 
country, which corrupt and contaminate the heart ; and 
the immoderate use of ardent spirits leads to the perpe- 
tration of every vice and every crime. 

The Swedes being naturally an acute and intelligent 
people, are eminent in various departments of science and 
of the arts, particularly those the study of which is facili- 
tated by the natural productions of their country. Mine- 
ralogy and geology, for example, in all their branches, are 
carried to the highest perfection. In painting they are 
not particularly distinguised, but they have produced many 
eminent sculptors, — such, for example, as SergQ, and some 
others of less note. 

The museum is in the palace, and contains some ob- 
jects well worth seeing, — ^such as paintings by Titian, 
Corregio, P. Veronese, and others. Professor Sparmann 
(who accompanied Captain Cook in his voyage round the 
world from 1772 to 1776,) honoured me with his notice, 
took me to the Academy of Sciences, and showed me a 
curious collection of articles he had brought from the 
South Seas. 
• The haU of models contains a number of ingenious and 
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useful inventions by PoUiem^ a mechanician of the first 
class. 

Near Stockholm there is a romantic spot, with a pa- 
vilion and garden which belonged to the unfortunate Gus« 
tavus III., called Haga, and which he was much attached 
to. It was there, as we were told, he laid the plan of that 
revolution which placed the reins of government entirely 
in his hands, and deprived the nobility and the third estate 
of all power and influence. On my visiting that place, on 
my road to the capital, the reigning sovereign, Gustavus 
lY ., was on the point of leaving the ground on horseback^ 
when I saw him. A few minutes afterwards I was ad- 
mitted into his library — he had just been reading a book, 
which he had left open on the table — the title of it was, 
Negociations de Milord Malmesbury d Paris. 

The royal family have a country residence called Drot- 
tingholm, about a Swedish mile or 6| English miles from 
the capital, situated on the Lake Meier, which, from the 
peculiar structure of the building, and the taste of the in^ 
terior furniture and decorations, is called the Versailles of 
Sweden. It lies very low, and we should imagine must 
be damp. 

At Stockholm there is an excellent resource for travel- 
lers in what is called the Society ^ or Nobility Club, con- 
sisting of 300 members, where they meet with the best 
company, and a dinner every day. 

I have endeavoured to manifest, in another part of this 
work, the just sense I entertain of the politeness and ob- 
liging disposition of the French people — a national trait 
perfectly amiable in itself, and quite invaluable in the 
commerce of life : of this I experienced a very remarkable 
instance during my short residence at Stockholm, a period 
when France and England were engaged in hostilities. A 

s2 
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gentleman for whom I bad letters politely introduced me 
as a visitor to the Nobility Club, by writing down my 
name in the book of admission ; and this gave me liberty 
to join their dinner parties wheneyer I pleased. He could 
not attend me himself on these occasions, as he was ob- 
liged to join his family, then living in the country. The 
first time I went to avail myself of this permission, I was 
a perfect stranger to every person at table. An old vene- 
rable gentleman sat on my right hand, who in a couple of 
minutes said to me, — ^^ Monsieur apparemment est etrann 
ger f^ I nodded assent. After a short pause he added, — 
" Monsieur peut-^tre est Anglais ?'* I answered in the affir- 
mative. He immediately called out to the waiter to bring 
a bottle of burgundy, and filling a bumper to himself and 
to me, he said, — " Je suis de Ulsle^ Consul General de la 
Republique Franqaise, Nous nous hattons par terre et par 
mer ; mats soyons id bons amis. He then cordially drank 
my health, and shewed me more civilities during my stay 
at Stockholm than I experienced from all my other acquain- 
tances. On taking leave of him, I endeavoured to con- 
vince him how sensible I was of these unexpected and 
perfectly unmerited attentions. He said he had only one 
favour to ask me, which was to let him know if I was quite 
well when I reached the end of my travels. I wrote to 
him accordingly ; but as I have never heard from him, it 
is more than probable my kind old friend is separated from 
me for ever. 

Gustavus III. was remarkably fond of theatrical repre- 
sentations, as well as of every public amusement which 
brought him into the notice of his people. 

He was vain and ostentatious, and spent immense sums 
in rendering the Swedish opera i^ particular a fashionable 
resort. These and other expenses which the Government 
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could litde afford, tended to increase his unpopularity, and 
at last accelerated his tragical end. 

The whole country is inundated with a paper currency 
greatly depreciated ; so much so, when I was in Sweden 
that I had to pay fifty per cent, even for copper, which 
rendered travelling very troublesome. In other respects, 
travelling was amazingly moderate — at so low a rate as 
eight Swedish shillings a horse for every Swedish mile, 
(about six and three quarters English,) which at that time 
was no more than a penny an English mile. 

The distance from Stockholm to Gothenburg is fifty- 
eight Swedish miles. The materials for keeping the roads 
in repair being constantly at hand, they are in admirable 
condition the whole year round, and are never affected by 
the changes of the weather or of the seasons. 

The principal places on the route are Enkioping, Wes- 
teros, Arboga, Orebro, Christlnehamn, and Trohletta. 
These towns have more or less communication with the 
great interior lakes of Wenner, Hielmar, and Meier, 
which are joined together by navigable canals ; the waters 
of the Wenner falling into the river Gotha, in connexion 
with the Categat, and the Meier forming a similar link 
with the Gulf of Bothnia. Thus a beautiful and safe in- 
land navigation is established between the North Sea and 
the Baltic, without the necessity of passing through the 
Sound or the Belts. 

The accommodation on this road is tolerably comfort- 
able, and the houses are fitted up with stoves, which keep 
the rooms warm during the winter. 

Westeros is a large place, and the seat of a bishop, 
where the governor of the province resides. 

Christinehamn is remarkable from a great iron fair being 
held in it, which begins the end of February, and Ia^ts 
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about three weeks. The iron is generally made deliver- 
able in August following at Gothenburg, from whence 
the merchants come up to attend the fair, and are met by 
the proprietors of the mines in this province of Wermland. 
It is said about 100,000 ship pounds are contracted for 
every year, which is the annual produce of Wermland, the 
most productive province of this article in Sweden. Up- 
land is the next. 

The mines of Fahlun are of copper, and very produc- 
tive. 

At Trohletta we see the famous cataract and canal, the 
most stupendous of the kind in the north of Europe. The 
water proceeds from the Wenner lake, and falls by three 
different declivities into the river Gotha, 126 feet below 
the surface of the Wenner. The canal is cut through a 
solid granite rock to the extent of 4000 feet, and is 1 1 
feet deep, and 21 broad. It has 9 basins, 5 of which are 
cut through a rock 110 feet high, with various saw-mills 
in the neighbourhood of the falls. 

Gothenburg possesses nothing to interest or to attract, 
with the exception of the well-known kindness and hospi- 
tality of its inhabitants. Its trade, which was formerly 
considerable, is now greatly reduced, and the place itself 
become a seaport of the second order. Of the hospitality 
of the Swedes I have much reason to speak with the 
most grateful emotion. I shall merely mention one in- 
stance of it. 

The attentions having been bestowed on a perfect 
stranger, were the more valued and appreciated by me. 
My travelling companion (a Swede) and myself, were en 
route on the banks of the river Gotha, opposite to the 
chateau of the Countess Ribbing, who in former times was 
very much in the good graces of Gustavus III. 
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Her son, the Count Ribbing, was one of the three who 
conspired to assassinate that sovereign. Ankarstroem, 
as is well-known, sufiFered on the scaffold, for the perpe- 
tration of the atrocious deed. The Counts Ribbing and 
Horn escaped to the Continent. 

My travelling companion, who had not long before seen 
Count Ribbing at the Swedish ambassador's at Paris, pro- 
posed to me that we should cross the river to pay our 
respects to the Countess, which I most cordially acceded 
to, and we passed a day and a night at her Chateau^ 
(where we were pressed to remain a month longer, in the 
midst of a most interesting circle,) and were received and 
entertained with all the genuine kindness and hospitality 
imaginable. 

It is pleasing, after a long and active life, to reflect on 
scenes such as these, which endear his fellow creatures to 
the weary traveller, tend to smooth the bed of sickness, 
and' to cheer and console him amidst all the cares and 
trials of his earthly pilgrimage. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



Oft hai the aged tenant of the rale 

Lean'd on his staff to lengthen out the tale.— Boqers. 



The distance from Gothenburg to Helsingborg is 22^ 
Swedish mUes. As this road comparatively is not much 
known, it may be as well to mention, that throughout it is 
a good one, and that at three different stages there is v^y 
comfortable accommodation. In the neighbourhood of 
Helsingborg there is a very fashionable watering-place, 
much frequented during the fine season by the Swedish 
nobility, as well as by parties from Denmark. 

It is about half an hour's sail from Helsingborg to £1- 
sineur. The current, unless acted upon by a strong wind 
from the north, always flows out of the Baltic, and there 
is at this passage a great depth of water, perfectly suffi- 
cient to float ships of war of the largest size. From the 
immense intercourse with the Powers on the shores of the 
Baltic and Gulf of Finland, trading vessels are constantly 
passing and repassing the Sound, which forms one of the 
most animating spectacles imaginable ; and every ship, of 
whatever description, is bound to salute the Castle of 
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Cronenburg, either by lowering their top-sails or firing 
cannon, the moment they come abreast of it. This has 
been in practice since about the year 1600, when the cas- 
tle was constructed by Christian IV ; and it appears quite 
a useless ceremony, inasmuch as Lord Nelson proved, in 
1801, that Cronenburg did not command the passage of 
the Sound : it is therefore strange that such forms should 
be continued. It is still more unaccountable, that the 
naval powers of Europe should tacitly agree to pay Sound- 
dues to Denmark, to the great detriment of all their sub- 
jects trading up the Baltic ; for there is hardly an article 
on board a merchant vessel, but what is subject to these 
dues, and which the different agents at Elsineur levy most 
rigorously. In addition to this annoyance, the vessel is 
often obliged to forego the advantage of a fine wind while 
the captain is detained on shore by the Government func- 
tionaries. 

About half a mile from Elsineur there is a small palace, 
called to this day Hamleis Palace ; and such was the im- 
pression it made on my mind from its situation, style of 
architecture, and the manner in which the ground in front 
is laid out, that I was led to imagine Shakspeare must 
have been there, and that the view of this secluded spot 
had given rise to those brilliant gleams of fancy, which, 
had he written nothing but the tragedy of Hamlet, would 
have immortalized him. 

• To the south of Elsineur the bay opens beautifully, with 
vessels sailing to and fro in all directions ; and while we 
see on the right the Danish coast studded with country-? 
seats, the left offers a view of Sweden as far as the eye 
can reach. In the middle passage there is an island where 
the great Tycho Brache made his astronomical observa* 
tions, till he was sent out of Detimark. He died at? 
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Prague, the victim of envy and {action^ in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, in the reign of Christian lY . 

It is a seven hours' drive from Elsineur to Copenhagen. 
At twelve miles distance from the former we pass Hirs- 
cholm, the favourite residence formerly of Queen Matilda, 
but now quite neglected. Sorgenfrey, five miles further^ 
is another royal palace ; but Fredericksberg, (within two 
miles of Copenhagen,) the summer residence of the King, 
seems to have the preference. The whole road is excels 
lent, and can be done with the same horses. Copenhagen, 
considered as a capital city, is of small extent, but it is, 
generally speaking, regularly built, has some elegant and 
tasteful points, and is well paved and lighted ; it is inter- 
sected with canals, and has a commodious hai*bour, all ex- 
tremely convenient in a great trading community. 

The second time I visited Copenhagen, I took up my 
abode at the Hotel Roycd^ opposite the palace, where I 
remained about six weeks. In addition to the comforts 
and attractions of the house, there was daily an excellent 
Table dHote. 

The ceremonial of the Court is rather upon a con- 
tracted scale. The palace itself is immense, and contains 
many objects of art, particularly paintings innumerable, 
of which some are very valuable. As to the department 
of natural hbtory, there is perhaps nothing equal to it in 
Europe. The library is curious, and, exclusive of 3000 
rare manuscripts, contains nearly 150,000 volumes. The 
palaces of Charlottenburg and Rosenberg are also ex- 
tremely well worth seeing, as well as the Botanical Gar- 
den and University. Independent of these interesting 
objects, there are private collections, such as Spenglers, 
Holmskiold, Moltke, Suhm, &c. ; and no person should 
quit Copenhagen without seeing their works on the geo^ 
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graphy and topography of the kingdom, which are ex- 
tremely curious and original. 

Although Denmark is a power of the second order, she 
is entitled to the highest consideration, as much from the 
general activity and intelligence of the people at large, as 
from that noble spirit of commercial and naval enterprise 
which has extended its happy influence to the remotest 
parts of the globe. This source of national prosperity 
has been considerably advanced and improved by a sys- 
tem of neutrality, adopted many years ago, and pertina- 
ciously adhered to by the Government, by which, and 
with wise measures of economy, they have been enabled 
to organize every department of the State on a respect- 
able foundation, such as the slender resources of the 
country, under other circumstances, would not have ad- 
mitted of. This state of things may be dated from the 
year 1665, when Frederick III. was invested by the three 
orders of the State with absolute authority, as appears in 
few words by the second Article of the Constitution then 
established, viz. '^ The hereditary kings of Denmark and 
Norway shall be in fact, and considered by their subjects, 
as the only supreme rulers they have on earth. They 
shall be above all human laws, and, in affairs either civil 
or ecclesiastical, acknowledge no superior but God alone ;'* 
— ^in short, despots in the most extensive sense of the 
word. From the period of 1665 all the sovereigns who 
have in succession filled the throne have been beloved by 
the people, and (with one exception) been prudent and 
economical princes. Thus then we see to a demonstra* 
tion, that despotism is not in itself an evil, but becomes 
so only when the person invested with uncontrollable au- 
thority makes an improper use of his power : and that 
bodies of men, when acting for the general good, are often 
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more apt to sacrifice the public welfare to their own indi- 
vidual interests, is too often demonstrated, even by those 
who profess themselves the most zealous protectors of the 
rights and liberties of mankind. — This we have in some 
measure seen by the separation of Norway from Denmark, 
and giving it to Sweden ; an event almost as unjustifiable 
as the dismemberment of Poland. Norway was the 
brightest gem in the Danish crown, inasmuch as it fur- 
nished the mother-country with a moral, hardy, and la- 
borious race of sailors to man their fleets and trading ves- 
sels ; and the Norwegians never considered themselves a 
distinct people from the Danes, but were in all former 
times attached to them by similar habits and modes of 
thinking. Notwithstanding this, the right of the strongest 
has transferred them to a yoke they detest. 

Since the foregoing observations, forming part of the 
former editions, were made, RaynaFs prediction has been 
verified as to the changes which incessantly happen in hu- 
man affairs, and which I have chosen as the motto of my 
title-page. 

The government of Denmark has received a new form, 
more suitable to the liberal and enlightened system which 
is gradually spreading over Europe, and it has been ef- 
fected, as all such changes should be, without the inter- 
ference of any of the other powers. Let such be a warn- 
ing and an example to those restless and meddling politi- 
cians and adventurers, who, totally reckless of the conse- 
quences, both to themselves and their native country, aid 
in kindling and spreading the flames of civil discord 
amongst their neighbours. 

Let the voice of justice and reason be heard in the 
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cause of suffering humanity, and may the mercenary 
sword no longer be drawn to avenge wrongs not our own. 

There is in Denmark generally every appearance of 
ease and comfort. The people are of industrious and 
quiet habits, particularly those engaged in the seafaring 
line, who are as excellent sailors as any in Europe ; and 
indeed, situated as Denmark is, and almost surrounded 
by the sea, a great proportion of its inhabitants get their 
livelihood by fishing and serving as pilots. The nobility 
and higher classes live a good deal in the country upon 
their estates, on very limited incomes. The great capi- 
talists confine themselves mostly to Copenhagen, and are 
generally engaged in trade. 

The circulating medium in Denmark, previous to 1813, 
was mostly depreciated paper, in notes of 100, 50, 10, 
and 5 rixdoUars, very little unalloyed silver to be seen, 
and still less of gold. 5 rixdoUars currency was then 
worth about L.l sterling. Now^ there exists a new mo- 
netary system. The Reichs bank dollar is in silver, and 
worth about 2s. 2d. sterling. 

There are two roads from Hamburg to Copenhagen, 
the greatest part of the way by land. The first is by 
proceeding to Kiel, and from thence taking the steamer 
to Lalland, and then crossing to Zealand. It is advisable 
to take this road only in the summer season. 

The Kiel canal joins the river Eyder, which falls into 
the North Sea at Tonningen, and is six leagues in length 
previous to this junction. Vessels of more than 120 tons 
cannot navigate it. 

The second road by land, and the most frequented, in- 
cludes the passages across the Great and Little Belts, as 
foUows : — 
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From Hamburg to Aroesund, 
Passage across the Little Belt to 

Assens, 
Assens to Nyborg, 
Passage across the Great Belt to 

Corsoer, 
Corsoer to Copenhagen, 


32i 

3 
9 

4 

14 




62^ Danish miles. 



or 250 English miles. From Hamburg to Pinneberg, the 
first stage, the road is very good. During that and three 
following, the country is exceedingly interesting. A sin- 
gular post regulation is, that post-masters are allowed by 
law one hour's time to furnish horses. Before crossing 
the Little Belt the country is fertile in grain, and the ap- 
pearance of the peasantry abundantly testifies that they 
enjoy the fruits of their labour. At Corsoer the road is 
extremely well kept up, with the distances in miles and 
half-miles marked. The nearest station to Copenhagen 
is Roskild, where the sovereigns of Denmark are interred : 
some of their monuments deserve to be examined with 
attention ; such as that of Christian III. and Frederick 
IL The road from Roskild to Copenhagen, as the ap- 
proach to a great capital, in> no respect answers the ex- 
pectation of the traveller. 

Having brought my remarks on the various countries I 
have visited to a close — remarks founded on an experi- 
ence of nearly thirty years' residence on the Continent, — 
I would merely add, that, by a careful analysis of the 
character of the people, and conforming myself to the 
general tone of society, I was received every where with 
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unreserved confidence, and bad the best opportunities of 
forming a proper estimate of tbeir feelings towards Great 
Britain and its inhabitants. 

I have uniformly observed, that an Englishman, speak- 
ing the languages somewhat fluently, and showing a de- 
sire to please, and to accommodate himself to existing 
circumstances, is received with more civility and kindness 
than an individual of any other nation. In general, we 
take but a very superficial view of the countries we visit, 
and return home with our prejudices confirmed ; because 
we have either not had the talent of discrimination, or 
the desire to alter our mode of thinking. Experience 
will at length teach the British traveller that his best 
policy is to conciliate and to please the people he may 
visit on the Continent, and never to arrogate to himself 
a degree of self-importance, or national superioritj, to 
which he is seldom or ever entitled. Mankind are the 
same in all countries. It rests with the individual to 
ennoble the human character by wise and virtuous ac- 
tions, or to debase and degrade it by those of a contrary 
tendency. 



THE END. 
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